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PREFACE. 



A FEW words are necessary to inform the reader how this 
" Inquiry into the Ethnography of Afghanistan " came to be 
written by me. 

In the beginning of this year, when invited by Professor G. W. 
Leitner to join the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
to be held in London in September, 1891, 1 was at the same time 
asked to contribute a Paper or Monograph towards the work of 
the Congress. I had no hesitation in accepting the invitation to 
join the Congress as a member ; but to become a contributor to its 
work was quite another thing. For some time I was in doubt 
whether I could offer anything worthy the attention of the 
learned men who would take part in the work of the Congress. 
I happened to have by me a mass of miscellaneous notes and 
memoranda, and carried in my head a variety of information- 
acquired amongst the people themselves — all relating to the in- 
habitants of Afghanistan, and which I had thought of embody- 
ing in a book which I intended some day to write as a record of 
my experiences and observations during a long and exceptionally 
varied career in the active service of Her Most Q-racious Majesty's 
Grovemment of India. But that " some day," from one cause 
and another, seems to be as intangible as the term itself is in- 
definite. Reflecting on this, it occurred to me that the present 
occasion offered a good opportunity to put before the public some 
part of what up to the present time remained with myself as so 
much useless information — useless from want of participation in 
it with others better qualified than myself to utilize the materials 
collected for the advancement of knowledge by the elucidation of 
the truth from the various data. I therefore decided to prepare, 
as a Monograph for the Congress, an " Inquiry into the Ethno- 
graphy of Afghanistan," confident that — however defective the 
Inquiry itself must necessarily be under the hurried conditions of 
its execution — it would at all events furnish the Orientalists with 
an inviting subject for investigation and further research. 

In the course of the Inquiry, I have, amongst other identifica- 
tions, identified certain tribes now inhabiting Afghanistan as the 
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representatives of the posterity of the Greeks who anciently ruled 
in that country. But I have not had time to enter into this sub- 
ject as largely as it deserves ; though I may here state that the 
discoveries recorded in this Inquiry regarding these tribes of 
Greek descent are not for that reason to be rejected off-hand- 
Because, if anything is required by way of proof to substantiate 
the accuracy of my identifications in this connection, no evidence 
could be more conclusive than the fact, that the vocabulary ot 
the language they at this day speak as their vernacular dialect is 
to the extent of one half, more or less — more rather than less — 
either unaltered Greek or Greek changed so little from the 
original as to be easily recognisable. 

With regard to the other numerous tribes dealt with, I have 
had no time to do more than record and suggest identifications 
en passant. But those of Rajput descent deserve especial atten- 
tion, from an historical point of view, owing to their intimate 
connection anciently with the Greeks whose posterity I have 
above referred to. For the rest, I must perforce let my Paper 
now go forth to the Congress for what it is worth, carrying its 
defects and its deficiencies with it. 

H. W. BELLEW. 

Fabnham Royal. 
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There is so much relating to our subject which has to be com- 
pressed within the limited space at our disposal, that I must 
restrict my prefatory remarks to a bare outline of the course I 
propose to follow in the pursuit of this investigation. 

Since the commencement of this century, when we first became 
personally acquainted with the people of Afghanistan, through 
the inquiries prosecuted in that direction by the Honourable 
East India Company, a great deal has been said and written about 
the Afghans and their origin. All this I propose to set aside and 
dismiss from my thoughts ; and now to set out upon an independ- 
ent investigation, based upon the records of the ancient and 
jnodem authorities in whose writings we find notices of the 
region to which our inquiry is directed. 

Strabo, the date of whose death is assigned to the year 24 a.d., 
speaking of Eratosthenes' account of India at the time of its 
invasion by Alexander (Geog. xv. 1. 10), says : " At that period 
the Indus was the boundary of India and Ariana, situated towards 
the west, and in the possession of the Persians ; for afterwards 
the Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, which they had 
received from the Macedonians." And farther on (xv. 2. 9), de- 
scribing Ariana, he says : " The Indians occupy (in part) some of 
the countries situated along the Indus which formerly belonged 
to the Persians. Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleukus Nikator 
gave them to Sandrakottus in consequence of a marriage con- 
tract, and received in return five hundred elephants." 

Here we have two facts established. First, that at the period 
of Alexander's invasion — b.c. 330 — Ariana was peopled (in part) 
by Indians, who afterwards occupied a larger portion of the 
country, which they had received from the Macedonians. And 
next, that Alexander deprived the Ariani of their countries 
situated along the Indus, and there established settlements of his 
own ; presumably including Greek colonists, we may add. These 
statements of Strabo receive confirmation from Pliny, about 
half a century later (his death is dated 79 a.d.), who, describing 
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the boundaries of Northern India, says (Nat. Hist. vi. 23): 
" Most geographers do not fix the Indus as the northern boun- 
dary of India, but add the four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Ara- 
khotae, Arii, and ParopamisadsB, fixing the river Kophes as its 
farthest boundary.'' Here we learn from Pliny, the portions of 
Ariana which were peopled by Indians at a period subsequent to 
the invasion of Alexandeb. by about four hundred years. 

General Sib Alexander Cunningham, in his "Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India," published just twenty years ago, speaking of 
the boundaries of Northern India, quotes these passages from . 
Stbabo and Pliny ; and, after recognising Sandrakottus as the 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, whose gra,ndson Asoka propagated 
Buddhism to the most distant parts of his empire, mentions 
AlasaddUj the capital of the Yona, or Greek country, as one of 
these places, and, adducing proofs of the Indian occupation of the 
Kabul valley in the third and fourth centuries before Christ, 
instances its completeness by the use of the Indian language on 
the coins of the Baktrian Greeks and Indo-Scythians down to 
100 A.D. ; which language, he observes, although lost for the next 
two or three centuries, again makes its appearance on the coins 
of the Abtelites, or White Huns, of the sixth century. In the 
following century, he says, the king of Kapisa was a Kshatriya^ 
or pure Hindu ; during the whole of the tenth century the Kabul 
valley was held by a dynasty of Brahmans, whose power was not 
finally extinguished until towards the close of the reign of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, down to which time, it would appear, a 
great part of the population of Eastern Afghanistan must have 
been of Indian descent, while the religion was pure Buddhism. 
" During the rule of the Ghaznavis, whose late conversion to 
Muhammadanism," says Sir A. Cunningham, "had oiily added 
bigotry to their native ferocity, the persecution of idol-loving 
Buddhists was a pleasure as well as a duty. The idolaters,'' he 
says, " were soon driven out, and with them the Indian element, 
which had subsisted for so many centuries in Eastern Ariana, 
finally disappeared." 

The above remarks of the erudite scholar and eminent archaeo- 
logist just quoted are of great value, as confirming the existence 
of an Indian population in Eastern Afghanistan down to the first 
third of the eleventh century of our era. And I may here state 
in anticipation, that, although the idolaters were driven out of 
their idolatry, and with them the Indian element disappeared in 
the brotherhood of Islam, an Indian people, both in their tribal 
names and national customs, as well as in the languages they 
speak, still exists in the satrapies assigned to the Indians by 
Pliny. In the course of our inquiry we shall see Indians re- 
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appearing everywhere in eastern Afghanistan, and often by the 
names of great Rajput tribes of renown in the history of India. 

One result of Alexander's conquest, as we have seen above, 
was the introduction into the countries along the Indus of settle- 
ments of hia own, in which, we may conclude, were comprised 
various colonies of Greeks ; the cession of these countries by 
Seleukus Nikatok (whose death is dated 281 B.C.) to Sandra- 
KOTTUS would not, under the amicable circumstances of the 
twaafer, dislodge these settlements, though it would naturally 
be followed by an increase of the Indian population in the ceded 
countries. This, indeed, took place on, it seems, a great scale 
during a long period ; a^d the Indian element predominated in 
the populatioh of Eastern Afghanistan down to the first third of 
the eleventh century, since wluck period it has been lost to view 
under the supremacy of Islam. Bearing these points in mind, we 
can now enter upon the inquiry before us, jMfepared to recognise 
in the existing inhabitants of Afghanistan representatives of the 
ancient population of Ariana. 

The country now called Afghanistan is the Ariana of the 
ancient Greeks. Stbabo (xv. 2. 8), quoting Eratosthenes, gives 
the limits of this region as follows : " Ariana is bounded on the 
east by the Indus, on the south by the Great Sea, on the north 
by the Paropamisus, and the succeeding chain of mountains as 

. far as the Caspian Gates, on the west by the same limits by 
which the territory of the Parthians is separated from Media, 
and Karmania from Parsetakene and Persia. . . . The name 
also of Ariana is extended so as to include some part of Persia, 
Media, and the north of Baktria and Sogdiana ; for these nations 
speak nearly the same language." Eratosthenes died about 
196 B.C., so that we may conclude that up to that date the lan- 
guage of Ariana was the Persian, or one of its dialects ; and that 
the Pukhto was not at that time formed ; or if previously exist- 
ing, was confined to the Swat highlands and Suleman range. 
The boundaries he has assigned to Ariana were probably those 

^ recognised as the limits of the region during the period of the 
Greek sway ; for Herodotus was apparently unacquainted with 
the geographical divisions of this country which are mentioned 
by the later Greek writers. 

For the purpose of our inquiry we may say that Afghanistan 
is bounded on the east by the Indus from Gilgit to the sea ; on 
the south by the Arabian Sea; on the west by the Persian 
Kirman and Khorasan ; and on the north by the Oxus river as 
far as Elhojah Salih, and thence across the Kharizm desert to 

' Persian Khorasan. 

The name Afghanistan, as applied to the region thus defined, 
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is not commonly known, or so used, by the people of the country 
itself, either in whole or in part. It is the name given to the 
whole region in a general way by its neighbours and by foreigners, 
from the appellation of the dominant people inhabiting the country, 
and appears to have originated with the Persians in modem times 
only. I For, although our Afghans have been known in history 
■ as a particular people since the commencement of the eighth 
century, their country has not been called Afghanistan until this 
people were established as an independent nation under a king 
of their own race, in the middle of the last century ; immediately 
preceding which event, the conqueror Nadir Shah, having 
recovered this region to the Persian sovereignty, was the first 
who called the northern portion Afghanistan and the southern 
Balochistan, afler the names of two great tribes or peoples pre- 
\ dominating in these parts respectively. \ 

Khorasan is the name used by the people themselves to 
designate the country known to outsiders as Afghanistan, and 
the term fairly corresponds to the limits above assigned to the 
Ariana in its extended signification ; the western portion of 
Khorasan, from the Mashhad district in the north to the Ghainat 
in the south, marking off the Persian Khorasan. 

Ptolemy divides Ariana into the seven provinces of Margiana 
(Murgab or Marv), Baktriana (Balkh and Badakhshan, and now 
Afghan Turkistan), Aria (Herat), Paropamisus (Hazarah and 
Kabul to the Indus, including Kafiristan and Dardistan), Dran- 
giana (Sistan and Kandahar), Arakhosia (Ghazni and Suleman 
range to the Indus), and Gadrosia (Kach and Makran, or Balo- 
chistan); these provinces are fairly well represented by the 
modern divisions of the country, as above bracketed with each. 

The native divisions of the country, as spoken of by Muham- 
madan writers, are not so well defined. Some speak of the 
northern half as Kabulistan, and the southern as Zabulistan ; of 
the north-eastern part as Bakhtar, and the north-western as 
Ghor ; of the south-eastern part as Eoh, and the south-western 
as Nimroz. In this division Kabulistan comprises Margiana, 
Aria, Paropamisus, and Baktriana ; and Zabulistan comprises 
Drangiana, Arakhosia, and Gadrosia ; whilst Bakhtar would com- 
prise Baktriana and the eastern half of Paropamisus ; Ghor, the 
western half of Paropamisus, Aria, and Margiana ; Roh, all 
Arakhosia, with the eastern halves of Drangiana and Gadrosia, 
or Kandahar and Kach ; and Nimroz, the western halves of 
Drangiana and Gadrosia, or Sistan and Makran. 

The Afghanistan above defined is the region to the existing 
inhabitants of which our present inquiry is directed. It will 
facilitate our comprehension of the subject ultimately if we 
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pursue the investigation in some definite order ; and as it is 
important, as an aid to our recognition of the different tribes and 
clans, that we should distinguish between the inhabitants under 
the ancient Persian domination and those introduced into the 
country after the destruction of the Empire of Darius Codomannus 
by Alexander the Great, I propose to take Herodotus, the 
earliest historical authority, as our guide for the former period ; 
and, as we proceed step by step, to add to what he has recorded 
of the ancient inhabitants of this region, so far as concerns their 
national designations and territorial occupancies, such further 
information of the like kind, regarding later arrivals, as we find 
in the works of the best known of the Greek and Latin writers of 
antiquity, subsequent to the period of that great revolution in 
this part of Asia — during which Greece and India joined hands 
in the intermediate regions of Persia and Ariana — such as Strabo, 
Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, Curtius, etc. ; and to supplement what 
we gather from their records, with such further illustrations of 
our subject as we may derive from the works of modern authori- 
ties, amongst which Tod's " Annals of Rajasthan,'' published in 
1829, is the most useful and instructive ; and, finally, to utilize 
the information gathered from these various sources by the light, 
however obscure and flickering, of personal observation during 
many yeg.rs of residence amongst the people themselves. 

By this plan we shall, I think, be the better prepared to 

recognise in many of the existing tribes of Afghanistan the 

modem representatives of the ancient nations of Ariana, and thus 

be enabled to form an accurately founded distinction between the 

old possessors and the later settlers; between the remains of 

subsequent dynastic invaders and the stragglers of transitory 

plunderers. And if a consequence of our inquiry is not to throw 

some new light upon the history of India in its connection with 

the Greek dominion and the Jata (Getic) invasion by which it 

was destroyed ; in connection with the relations of theSe Scythian 

conquerors with their kindred races of the earlier irruptions 

which peopled Northern India with the Brahman and the 

Kshatriya; in connection with their joint domination in Ariana — 

Buddhist Jata in the north. Brahman Kshatriya in the south ; and 

finally in connection with the struggles of these Indians of Ariana 

with the fire-worshipping Parthian under the long supremacy of 

the Arsaki dynasty, their participation under the Parthian flag in 

the wars against the Bx)mans in Asia Minor, their contact with 

Christianity, and their ultimate absorption into Islam ; if no such 

results issue from our inquiry into the ethnology of the peoples 

now composing the population of Afghanistan, we may, perhaps, 

at least learn what is the true meaning of that name, and who 
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the Afghans really are. With this explanation I proceed to our 
inquiry. 

About a century prior to the destruction of the Persian Empire 
of Darius Codomannus by the Makedonians under Alexander the 
Great, Herodotus had written a very full history of that country 
down to his own day. But little of his most interesting records 
relate immediately to that portion of the ancient Persia with 
which we are just now concerned. That little, however, is of 
especial interest and great value to us in our present inquiry. At 
that period, about 460 B.C., Ariana, the Khorasan, or Afghanistan, 
we speak of, formed the eastern portion of the Empire of Darius 
HysTASPES — Dara son of Gushtasp. This Darius belonged to a 
Persian family or tribe, whose seat was in the north-eastern part 
of the country we are discussing — in the Bakhtar province, the 
capital of which was the city of Balkh, called by the Arabs 
Um-al-bildd^ or "Mother of Cities," on account of its great 
antiquity. He succeeded, about 521 B.C., to the empire founded 
by Cyrus (Kurush), and enlarged and consolidated by his son and 
successor Cambyses {Kamhojia, Kamhohji), Cyrus — whose mother 
was called Mandane {Mandana ; perhaps a princess of the Man- 
dan tribe), and said to be a Mede, and whose father was called 
Cambyses {Kamhohji ; probably a chieftain of the Kamboh tribe) — 
having reduced the Medes and conquered the kingdom of Crcesus 
the Lydian {Ludi\ thereby became master of all the territory 
extending from the Indus to the Hellespont. 

At this period, the principal Persian tribes, as named by Hero- 
dotus (bk. i. 126), were the Pasargadai {Pisar-Tcada^ " Sons of the 
House "), the tribe of the Eoyal Family ; the Maraphoi and the 
Maspoi tribes apparently connected with the civil and military 
administration of the Empire ; the Panthialai, the Derusiai, and 
the Germanoi, who were all husbandmen ; and the Daai, the 
Mardoi, the Dropikoi, and the Sagartoi, who were all nomads. 

The mother tongue of all these tribes would be the Persian. 
We find most of them represented amongst the existing popula- 
tion of Afghanistan by tribes bearing precisely the same names, 
and speaking the Persian language. The Panthialai, it would 
seem, formerly had an occupancy on the extreme eastern or 
Indus frontier ; for there is a district in the Mahmand hills, on 
the Peshawar frontier, north of the Khybar Pass and between the 
Kabul and Swat rivers, called Pandidli, after which a division of 
the Mahmand, or " Great Mand," tribe is named ; if, indeed, this 
division of the Mahmand be not descended from the Persian 
Panthialai, after whom the district is named ; for, though they are 
now incorporated with the Mahmand, and speak the Pukhto, they 
diflfer from other Pathans in mauy of their customs, and in 
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appearance. The Derusiai are represented by the Dariizi^ in the 
mountains east of Herat, in Afghanistan ; and more numerously 
by the Drusi, or Druses, of the Lebanon, in Syria. The Ger- 
manoi are the Kirmani of the Persian Kirman province ; there is 
another Kirman district on the Indus, of which we shall speak 
later on. These are all settled tribes. 

The Daai are the DaM of Dahistan, or Hazarah, in Afghanis- 
tan. The Mardoi are now included with the Dahi, as the Dahi 
Mardahj and occupy exactly the position assigned to them by 
Strabo, as we shall see farther on. The Dropikoi are the 
Derbikoi of Strabo and Derbikki of Pliny, and the Dharbi, or 
Dharbi-ki Rajput, a bard or minstrel tribe ; they are now found 
in Afghanistan as the Darbdki^ an obscure and little-esteemed 
people, scattered about in small clusters of a few families toge- 
ther, amongst the Jamshedi and Firozkohi Ay mac, in the country 
between Herat and Mymana. The Sagartoi I have not been able 
to trace by that name in any part of Afghanistan, except by 
the name of a hill district in Western Balochistan. These are all 
nomadic. The language of both classes is Persian. 

The chief tribes of the Medes, says Herodotus, were the Buaai, 
the Paratakenoi, the Strukhatai, the Arizantoi, the Budioi, and 
the Magoi. None of these tribes are traceable by those names in 
Afghanistan. Paratakenoi is perhaps the same as the modern 
Kohistanij and means "Mountaineer." The Magoi or Persian 
Maghj are now called Gabr, and by this name are found in several 
parts of Afghanistan as small sections of some of the larger tribes; 
and in Swat and the neighbouring hills on the Indus, north 
of Peshawar, they constitute a distinct tribe called Q-abari or 
Gawarai, occupying a small district called Q-abrial, on the west 
bank of the Indus above the Barando valley. Formerly they 
were an important tribe in these parts, and Swat was called 
Gabari, or Swati Gabari, down to the time of the Emperor Babar, 
the middle of the fifteenth century. They were fire- worshippers, 
and appear to have come into these parts at an early period of 
the Parthian or Arsaki rule ; they are now nominally and pro- 
fessedly Musalmans. Among the western Muhammadans the 
name Gabr or Gawr is used as a term of reproach, and is the 
famiUar Giaur applied by them to Christians and other unbe- 
lievers in Islam. 

The other nations of the empire of Cyrus mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as dwelling within the kingdom of Orcesus, and Persian 
subjects, were the Lydoi, formerly called Moionoi or Meionoi ; the 
Phrygoi ; the Mysoi, who were colonists of the Lydoi ; the Mari- 
andynoi, so named from the district they occupied ; the Khalaboi ; 
the Paphlagonoi ; the Thrakoi, who on crossing over into Asia 
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were called Thynoi and Bithynoi ; Karoi, lonoi, Doroi, Aeoloi ; 
and Pamphyloi. Most of these names are largely represented 
amongst the tribes of Afghanistan, and principally in the northern 
portion of the Indus border, in the precise locality which was a 
seat of Greek settlement, as we know from the evidence of coins, 
and architectural remains, as well as from historical record, dur- 
ing the period of the Greek Baktrian dominion from 330 to 126 
B.C., or even to a much later date. The army of Alexander the 
Gbeat was no doubt very largely recruited from the tribes of 
Asia Minor, not only as soldiers, but also as camp followers, 
menials, sutlers, and so forth. It was probably from this source 
that Alexander made those settlements of his own in the coun- 
tries he took from the Ariani, as mentioned by Strabo in the 
passage before quoted. Whilst, later on, merchants and traders 
and colonists, in all likelihood, flocked to the Greek kingdoms 
and principalities on the borders of the wealthy gold-yielding 
India ; for India alone of all the twenty satrapies of Darius paid 
him tribute in gold, and is expressly stated to have been the 
richest of them all. 

However, be all this as it may, there must have been many 
genuine Greek and Makedonian tribes represented in the ranks 
and camps of Alexander's army, and in those of his immediate 
successors in Ariana, together with various Lydian tribes, received 
in the way of reinforcements from time to time. Among the 
new tribes introduced into Ariana by Alexander and his imme- 
diate successors, there must have been Akhaoi or Achaians, Boioi 
or Boeotians, Paionoi or PsBonians, and other Pannoi or tribes of 
Pannonia, such as the Norikoi, Paioplai, Doberoi, Bessoi, and other 
Pangaioi, or Pangseans. 

I mention the names of these Makedonian and Greek tribes, 
because throughout a large tract of mountainous country bor- 
dering upon the Indus, and forming part of the ancient Baktriana, 
we have at this day a great number of tribes and clans of Afghans, 
so-called, bearing precisely the same names. To run over the 
list above, given by Herodotus — the Lydoi are represented in 
Afghanistan by the Ludi or Lodi ; the Maionoi, by the Miyani ; 
the Mysoi, by the Musa ; the Thynoi and Bithynoi, by the Tani 
and Bitani; the Karoi, lonoi, Doroi, and Aioloi, by the Karo, 
Yunus, Dor, and Ali, or Aali, clans and sections of several Afghan 
tribes ; and the Pamphyloi, by the Parmuli or Farmuli. 

The Ludi tribe of Afghanistan, with whom the Miyani and the 
Musa have always been closely associated, as will be seen further on, 
has figured conspicuously amongst Afghan tribes in connection 
with the history of mediaeval India, since the time of Mahmud 
Gh AZNAVi, at the commencement of the eleventh century ; at which 
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time they had already acquired renown for their martial qualities. 
They were largely entertained by Mahmijd as soldiers, and fur- 
nished him with several enterprising military leaders and capable 
provincial governors. The capture of Somnath, 1024 a.d., is said 
to have been due to the valour of the Ludi contingent, and Mah- 
MUD, in recognition of their services in this campaign, gave some 
of their chiefs important commands in Hindustan ; the favour they 
enjoyed under the Ghaznavi dynasty they retained under that of the 
succeeding Ghori, two centuries later, and it was a Ludi chieftain 
who, with his contingent of clansmen, led the van of Shahab- 
uddin's expedition against Delhi, 1193 a.d., when the Rajput 
sovereign of Hindustan, the Rae Pithoba, or Pibthwibaja, was 
vanquished and slain, and the empire of India transferred to the 
Muhammadan, On this occasion, say the Afghans, Shahabuddin, 
the second Sultan of the Ghori dynasty of Ghazni, raised the 
Ludi chieftain, Malik Mahmud, to the rank of Amir, and granted 
extensive estates to himself and his fellow-chiefs. From this time 
the fortunes of the Ludi steadily rose, and they became powerful 
in Panjab. The conquest of Shahabuddin opened a free communi- 
cation between Afghanistan and India; and large numbers of 
Afghans of many different tribes flocked into the country as 
military mercenaries. Two centuries later again, when the Amir 
Tymub, or Tameblane, invaded Hindustan and captured Delhi, 
1398 A.D., he was accompanied by a strong contingent of Afghans, 
at the head of which was Malik Khidab, Ludi, with the Jalwani, 
Sarwani, and Niyazi chiefs from the Suleman range. For his 
services on this occasion Malik Khidab, who was previously 
governor of Multan, was appointed to the government of Delhi, 
and under his rule the Ludi became masters of nearly the whole 
of Panjab, from Multan to Sarhind. In 1460 a.d., Bahlol, Ludi, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and established the dynasty of 
Afghan, or Pathan, sovereigns of Hindustan. Under their rule 
the Afghans swarmed into Hindustan; whole tribes left their 
country and settled as colonists in various parts of India, princi- 
pally in the Rajput States of Central India, in Rajwara, Barar, and 
Hydrabad of the Dakhan, or Southern India. Among the tribes 
thus quitting Afghanistan were the Ludi, the Panni, the Naghar, 
the Bitani, the Maku, and others ; whilst every tribe of note sent 
its contingent of clansmen, large or small, as the case might be, 
to join their countrymen and seek new homes and found new 
settlements in the wide extent of Hindustan. These emigrants 
are mostly dispersed in small communities amongst the general " 
population; but in some parts, as in Shekhawat, Barar, Karaoli, 
Hydrabad, etc., they form numerous and distinct colonies. In 
more recent times again, so late as the last century only, another 
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great emigration of Afghans took place from the Eoh division of 
Afghanistan into Hindustan, which peopled a whole province, 
' named Rohilkhand, after their appellation of Eohila, or natives 
of Eoh. I have entered into these details here, as the instance 
seems to afford an illustration of what may have occurred in the 
way of shiftings of the population in the ancient Persian empire 
after its overthrow by the Greeks. The two cases seem to run 
parallel in many points ; but we have not time to dwell on the 
subject just now, more than to point out that in Persia, Greeks 
had overrun the country as merchants, scribes, physicians, etc., 
and were largely employed by the kings as mercenary troops, for 
ages before the Makedonians conquered the country ; and that in 
India the Afghans were employed as mercenary soldiers, personal 
guards, district governors, etc., and traversed the country in all 
directions as caravan merchants for centuries before the Ludi 
acquired the sovereignty, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Ludi have entirely disappeared from Afghanistan, but the 
Miyani, a branch of the tribe retaining its primitive name, is still 
found in the country, as one of the divisions of the association of 
caravan merchants denominated Povindah. The Miyani sub- 
divisions or sections, as given in the Afghan genealogies, are the 
following : — 

Miyani sections. 

Ghorani. Malahi. Silaj. Jat. Isot. Latah. 
Mashani. Togh. Samra. Sur. Keki. Sarghi. 

Rahwani. Lohani. Shakur. Zora. Ahir. Zmari. 
Khatran and Gharshin or Khachin or Kachin. 

Almost all of these names, not even excepting that of the clan 
itself, the Miyani or Myanah, are found amongst the clans and 
sections of the Bajput. But as the Rajput now comprise a great 
many sub-divisions, the names of which do not appear in the 
early genealogies of the race, as given in Tod's " Annals of Ea- 
jasthan," it would seem that they have from time to time adopted 
and incorporated with their own tribes many others, of perhaps 
kindred origin, with which they came into contact in ancient 
times, subsequent to Alexander's conquest of Ariana. I have 
prepared a classified list of Rajput tribes and their subdivisions 
for reference in connection with this inquiry, which will be found 
at the end of this paper. It will serve as a guide to distinguish 
the tribes coming into Ariana from the eastward from those enter- 
ing the country from the west and the north, and to distinguish 
both classes from the tribes inhabiting the country prior and up 
to the period of the Makedonian conquest. 

Among the other nations of Asia Minor, the kingdom of Crcesus 
.bove mentioned, are the Thynoi and Bithynoi. These are repre- 
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sented in Afghanistan by the Tani or T&wi sections of the Ghilzi 
and other Pathan tribes of the Suleman range, and by the Bitani, 
a tribe which has always been linked with the Ludi. According 
to the Afghan tradition the Ludi tribe sprung from the offspring 
of a daughter of Shekh Bdt or Bait — a new convert to Islam — the 
chief of the Bitani tribe, inhabiting the mountains of Ghor. 

The tradition briefly runs thus. In the Khilafat of Walid, 
grandson of the KhIlif Marwan, HajIj bin Yusuf was dis- 
patched in command of an army to conquer Khorasan and 
Gl-horistan. On the approach of the invaders a revolution took 
place in that country, and its princes were deposed and exiled. 
One of these princes, Shah Husen by name, found an asylum in 
the tuman, or camp, of Shekh Bi:T, chief of the Bitani tribe 
dwelling in that neighbourhood, fell in love with his host's 
daughter, named Matu, and stole her honour. ' Coming events 
cast their shadows before,' and the outraged parents, to close the 
mouth of scandal and preserve the reputation of the family, 
decided to marry the dehnquent couple. Still it was necessary, 
for the dignity of the Afghan name, to be assured of the rank 
and parentage of the prospective son-in-law, and Shah Husen 
gave the following account of his descent : When Fartdun con- 
quered Zohak (the Assyrian), and hanged him by the heels in 
the cavern on Mount Damawund, the family of the captive fled 
from their home at Istakhar, the capital of Fars, and took refuge 
in the fastnesses of the mountains of Ghor, and there established 
themselves with their dependents and followers. Prior to this 
time there was no habitation in the mountains of Ghor, though 
the borders of its territory were occupied by scattered families 
of the Bani Israil, Afghans and others. The family of Shah 
Husen descended from these Zohak refugees. When Hajaj had 
conquered Ghor, he sent its prince, KamIluddin MAHMtn, son of 
Jalaluddin Hasan, to the court of the KhIlip WalId at Bagh- 
dad. At the same time the father of Shah Husen, called Shah 
Mu'azzuddIn, set out on a pilgrimage to Makka, whilst the 
youthful Shah HustN betook himself to the neighbouring camp 
of Shekh BijT, Bitani. 

This story, I may here interpose, seems based upon a hazy 
and confused recollection of the history of Husen bin SIm bin 
SuRT, the founder of the Ghori dynasty, which ruled at Ghazni 
in succession to the dynasty founded there by Sabaktagin, Turk, 
of which Sultan Mahmijd Ghaznavi was the most celebrated 
prince and plunderer of India. This Husen, it is said, had gone 
to India a-trading, and on his return journey, after a variety of 
adventures and misfortunes, including shipwreck and imprison- 
ment, fell into the hands of a band of robbers, in whose company 
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he was captured by the troops of Sultan Ibbahim, who reigned 
at Ghazni from 1068 to 1098 a.d. The whole gang was taken to 
the capital, and condemned to death ; but on Husen explaining 
his misfortunes, he was taken before the Sultan, who, on learning 
of his family, etc., not only released him, but took him into 
favour, and gave him a post at the Court, from which he was by 
degrees advanced to the highest charges of the State. Ibrahim's 
son and successor, Mas'ud III., made Husen his governor of the 
whole province of Ghor, which was his native country, and where 
his ancestors had previously reigned (D'Herbelot from Khon- 
demir). 

Putting these two stories together, the Afghan account appears 
to mark the first contact in Afghanistan of the Bitani with the 
Ludi, which latter probably came from the west, as the former 
occupancy of the Bitani in Afghanistan is said to have been in 
the hills separating the Logar valley of Kabul from the Zurmat 
district of Ghazni ; whilst the Ludi occupancy in Afghanistan 
was in Kandahar. However, to continue the Afghan account of 
Shah Husen, and the tribes descended from Shekh B^t's daughter 
Matu. In order to verify Shah Husen's story of his parentage, 
the Shekh B6t despatched his servant, named KAgh, of the Dor 
{D6d or Dum) caste, to Shah Husen's friends in Ghor. The mes- 
senger returned with corroborative evidence, but declined to 
divulge it unless the prince agreed to marry his daughter, named 
Mahi, also, — a proposal to which Husen readily assented. Matters 
thus settled. Shah Husen was forthwith married to Matu, who 
shortly afterwards bore him a son, whom the parents named 
GJiahoej " son of a thief," from the circumstances attending his 
birth. From this Ghalzoe sprung the Ghilzi tribe. BIbI Matu 
bore a second son (but it is not said by whom) named Ibrahim, 
and surnamed Loe^ " Great,'* on account of his remarkable in- 
telligence and superior abilities. In the course of time this term 
Loe became changed to Lodi or Ludi, and was adopted as the 
patronymic of the tribes descended from him. By his other 
wife, BtBt Mahi, Shah Husen had a son, called Sarwctni, from 
whom descended the tribe of that name. In the course of time 
the offspring of the children of BtBt Matu became very numerous, 
and were collectively styled Mati, because Shah Husen was not 
an Afghan. Such is the native tradition. I may note here that 
Mati is the name of a large and important Persian tribe, anciently 
inhabiting Northern Persia, between the modern Hamadan and 
Nishapur, and called Matianoi by Stbabo (xi. 8). Pliny also 
mentions the Matiani ("Nat. Hist.'^ vi. 18) along with the 
SarangsB and others, whose situation was west of the modern 
Helmand, and south of the Ghor country. In Afghanistan the 
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early seat of the Mati is said to have been the district of Matistan, 
in the Arghandab valley. The descendants of Bisi Make are 
included along with the Mati. 

Besides the daughter Matu, above mentioned, Shekh Bet 
BiTANi had three sons, viz. : WARASHPtiN or Ashpun, IsmAjl, and 
KhajIn, KACHtN, or GharshIn; the tribes sprung from whom bore 
their respective names, and are collectively styled Bitanij under 
which patronymic the Mati, or descendants of Btet Matu, are also 
included. Puny (vi. 18) mentions the Bateni, along with the 
SaraparsB (a tribe we shall meet in Balochistan by-and-by) and 
the Baktri, in a situation apparently not far distant from that 
assigned as the early seat of the Bitani in Afghanistan, as above 
mentioned. It is curious to observe the mixture of races in these 
tribes, and to examine their composition is not without instruc- 
tion. 

According to the Afghan genealogies, the Bitani tribe com- 
prises the four great clans of WARASHPtiN, IsmIil, KhajIn, and 
Mati. Let us see how they are severally constituted in their 
Ichel and zi. These terms are added to the proper names of most 
of the clans and sections, and to many of the tribes of Afghanistan 
whose language is the Pukhto. They are not found attached to 
the names of the Persian-speaking tribes, nor to the tribes in- 
habiting Balochistan and Dardistan. The term Tchel is generally 
supposed to be an Arabic word signifying "troop, company, 
association, etc., of horse"; but more correctly it is the Muham- 
madan corruption of the Sanskrit or Hindi Icida^ signifying "tribe, 
race, family." The particle zai^ in the plural zl^ is explained as 
derived from the Persian zMan^ " to beget," and signifies " chil- 
dren, offspring, descendants " ; and is also used to designate any 
" party, faction," etc., bound together by common interests ; properly 
it represents the Sanskrit genitive affix si, I have not noticed 
any distinction in the application of these terms to the names of 
Afghan tribes ; they seem to be used indifferently, and often both 
applied to the same tribe, as Ali-khel and Ali-zi, Musa-khel and 
Musa-zi, etc. For the sake of brevity I have omitted these terminal 
affixes from the names of the Afghan clans and sections. 

Wabashpun or Ashpun comprises the following sections : — 



Abulfarah. 


Aokri. 


Bai. 


* Bahman. 


* Balmir. 


* Band. 


Barshori. 


* Chaki. 


* Chalak. 


* Chani. 


Chalapi. 


* Damar. 


Darbi. 


Dargai. 


Darg&,ni. 


* Dorh. 


Dotani. 


Dreplara. 


Fatah. 


** Gharan. 


* Ghori. 


Gurbuzi. 


Hamadani. 


Hasan. 


* Hiran. 


Ibrahim. 


Ismail. 


* Jaki. 


Khaki. 


Khodo. 


* Kodi. 


* Lali. 


Lashkari. 


* Maghzi. 


* Mala. 


Naso. 


Niazi. 


*Pae. 


* Eamdeo. 


* Samar. 
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*Seo. Shahmalik. Shakhi. Shamsher. *Sibati. 

♦Sikri. Tajo. Tarklanri. * Tari. Uzbak. 

* Yahya. * Yusuf. Zarbani. * Zmari. 

Of the above, those marked * are all distinctly Bajput and Indian 
in name. Bahman and BkhaiT = Bdman and Bdlmi mercantife 
Rajput clans. Band = BAawrf, a minstrel clan of the Hindu. 
Chaki and Chalaki are apparently the same, and represent the 
Chdluk or Splanki Agnikula Rajput. Damar is the Ddmara 
of the Rajataringini, and probably a clan of the Rahtor. Dorh 
or Dor is the Doda Rajput. Gharan and Ghori are apparently 
the same, and represent the Rajput Gor. Hiran is the Erana^ a 
branch of the Agar mercantile Rajput. Ibrahim and Ismail are 
probably Muhammadan substitutes for the Indian names Brdhman 
and Simalaj the latter of which is a well-known Rajput clan. 
Jaki is apparently the Hindu Jat JdJchar, Maghzi and Pae stand 
for the Magrasah and Pdha clans of the Gahlot Rajput. Samar and 
Sibati are the Sumra and Sipat Rajput. Sikri is the Sikarwdl or 
Sikar Rajput. Tari is the name of a Brahman tribe of Northern 
India. Yahya is the Musalman form of Johya Rajput ; as Yusuf 
is of Isap^ the native form of the Aspasioi and Aspioi of the 
ancient Greek writers. Zmari is a corruption of the Hindu 
Maisari. 

IsifliL, probably Rajput Simala, as above suggested, or else the 
followers of IsmIil, the founder of the sect of " The Assassins,'' 
is said to have quitted the Bitani and joined the Sarwani tribcj^ 
whose seat was on the Koh Suleman, probably in the modem 
Sarwan division of Kalat Balochistan. He became a religious 
ascetic, and adopted the title of Shekh IbbIhim SaewAni. His 
tomb is said to stand at a place called Khwajah Khidar, on the 
Takht Suleman, where he died, leaving twelve sons and two 
daughters, of whom no further mention is made in the Afghan 
genealogies. 

EIhajin, KhachIn, or GhabshIn is composed of the following 
sections : — 



tAbu. 


t Ajari. 


Ali. 


* Bakal. 


* Bala. 


*Basi. 


Bazu. 


Beki. 


* Bibi. 


* Bnbak. 


fCalandar. f Changa. 


Dana. 


*D6d. 


Firoz. 


Gesii. 


Gh^isha. 


Hasani. 


Hosen. 


*Hud. 


Isap. 


f Janji. 


* Jaol. 


* Kayin. 


* Kaka. 


Kanzi. 


Katah. 


* Khidar. 


Madi. 


MaU. 


Malik. 


*Masvir. 


Mandan. 


MiifA. 


Myka. 


Nidir. 


*-p&k 


fPala. 


Pasakni. 


tP6h. 


Pira. 


Basiil. 


Batan. 


* Salmi. 


*S6n. 


t Shadi. 


Shahgnl. 


* Shakar. 


Shan. 


* Syani. 


Tij Beg. 


*Tar. 


* Tatar. 


Turan. 


*Udi. 


* Umar. 


Wuriiki. 




• 





Of the above those marked * are Rajput and Hindu. Bakal 
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stands for BhdgH^ Solanki and mercantile Rajput. Bala, often 
coupled with Sultano, is Hindu ; as is Basi, originally a servile 
or serf clan, predial slaves. Bibi and Bubak are apparently the 
same, and represent the Bhtba of the Pramara, Ponwar, or Puar 
Agnikiila Rajput. Calandar, Changa, and many of the others 
marked f in the above list are Jat clans. Jaol and Khidar are 
the Jdel and Kihdar mercantile Rajput. Umar is the Umra of the 
Pramara Rajput, and is one of the commonest sections of all 
the larger Afghan tribes on the Indus frontier. Wuriki is 
a curious name. It means " little one " in Pukhto, and is met 
with in two or three of the Afghan tribes along the Indus, as 
will be seen farther on. The occurrence of this name here in 
connection with Warashpiin or Ashpun, and Khajin, which are 
the BorisKki and Khajuna of Dardistan, to be noticed at a later 
stage of our inquiry, suggests the idea of its being only another 
and corrupt form, perhaps in the mouth of strangers, of BorishJci, 

Mati, the descendants of Shah Husen by Bibi Mato, above 
described, are in two grand divisions, the Ghilzi and the Lodi. 
Ghilzi or Ghilji or Ghalzoe are in three main clans, namely, 
Turan or Tolar, and Burhan or Polar. 

TtiaAx is in two clans, together styled Baru, namely, Hotak 
and Tokhi. Baru is a Brahmin tribe of Northern India. 

Hotak, or Hotaki, is in four divisions, viz. : Malikyar, Yusuf or 
Isap, Daulat, and Arab. 

Malikyar =" King's Friends," stands for ilfoZofc and Jora, Indian 
herdsman clans coupled together, and is in two branches, Husen 
and Aybak. 

Husen sections are : — Ishac or Sahak or Sak, Outb, Jalaluddin, 
Umar, Hand, Kuram, and Shah 'Alam, to which last Khdl 
belonged, Mir Vais, Shah Mahmud, the conqueror of Persia, who 
destroyed the Saffavi dynasty and usurped their throne in the 
first part of the last century. 

Aybdk or Hybak sections are : — Kati, Kadin, Kadani, Khadi, 
Umar, Badin. 

Yusuf or Isap sections are: — Mali, Khyri, Barat, Tarnak, Rani, 
Umar. Of these Mali stands for Mdl mercantile Rajput ; Khyri for 
KhyVj Pramara or Ponwar or Puar, Agnikula Rajput ; Rani for 
Bdnikdj Chaluk or Solanki Agnikula Rajput. Barat will appear 
again; and Umar has been before noticed. Tarnak is named 
after the Tarnak river, which itself is probably named after its 
early occupants, the Tarin or T-ari, a branch of the Brahmans of 
Northern India. 

J3attZa^ = " Government" clan, sections are : — Alif, Isap, Ma'riif, 
Sa'dat, Tolar, Tun Utman, etc. Ma'riif is named after a district 
so called. Tun or Tani, probably represent the Thrakian Thynoi^ 
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who moved into these parts in the time of Alexander, from 
their Asiatic settlement in Bithynia. Utman we shall meet 
again. 

^Arab sections are: — Aka, All, Baba, Bami, Bai, Shashrozi. 
Akd is the name of a Naga tribe ; Ally and Bdl are both Greek 
names, representing -^olian and BcBotian colonists. Baba prob- 
ably stands for Bhtba^ Puar Rajput. Bami is a Brahmin tribe of 
northern India. Shashrozi stands for Chach Kosyah or Chachairah 
and Rosyah together, both clans of the Chohan Agnikula Rajput. 
Though the over-name of the clan is 'Arab, we find nothing Arab 
in its composition ; possibly the name refers to the locality of 
their settlement, about the river Arabius of the Greeks, the 
modern Purali in Eastern Balochistan. Most of these sections 
we shall meet again, and largely amongst the Yusufzi, of which 
tribe a considerable colony was transported to the banks of the 
Helmand in the fifth century, as we shall mention later on, when 
speaking of the Yusufzi. 

ToKHi is in four divisions, viz. : — Mahmand, Ayub, Hasan, and 
Nur. 

Mahmand sections are : — 

Aka. Asho. Alisher. 

Buran. Hani. Iraqi. 

Mama. Musa. Nazar. 

Sayid. Shaki. Shamal. 
Of the above, Asho stands for Achi, an anciently powerful 
Indian tribe mentioned in the Rajataringini, and notorious for 
its turbulence and barbarity ; it is better known in Afghanistan 
as represented by the Achakzi tribe. Buran stands for Bor, 
mercantile Rajput. TUsim^Hana Brahmin of Northern India. 
Khwaedad = Khuddddd = DiodotuSj and may represent Greek 
settlers. Maku stands for Makwahatia, a very ancient Indian 
tribe, neither Rajput nor Jat by descent, but reckoned amongst 
the Rajput along with the Jat as adopted tribes ; a clan, perhaps, 
of the Saka Scythians. Mama, or Mama, is a Brahman tribe of 
Northern India. Musa is also an old tribe, and anciently held the 
Indus valley about the modem Lower Derajat and Upper Sind. 
Their chief, Musikanus of the Greeks and Muse Jcd = ^^ Chief of the 
Musa," of the Indians, having been excited by the Brahmans^ says 
Abbian, to rebel against Alexandeb, was reduced, and along with 
many Brahmans crucified as an exemplary punishment. The 
Musa are now found widely distributed along the Indian border 
and Suleman range, as clans and sections of several of the larger 
Afghan tribes. Popal, perhaps, represents the Lydian Paioplai ; 
or the word may stand for Pipara^ a clan of the Gahlot or Sisodia 
Rajput. Shamal is abbreviated Shdh Mal^ which is the Muham- 



Babakar. 


Basi. 


Khwaedad. 


Maku. 


Piro. 


Popal. 


Suri. 


Yunus. 
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madan substitute for the Hindu Sri Mati, a well-known tribe of 
mercantile Eajpiit. Suri is the name of a Khatri clan. Yunus 
stands for the Grreek loavo^;^ lonos, Ionian. 
Ayicb sections are: — 

Bahrani. Bahlol. Babu. Da'wat. 

Firoz. Hawa. Jalal. Kati. 

Miran. Mughal. Nani. Sen. 

Of these, Bahlol may stand for Behil^ a clan of both the Puar 
and the Ohaluk Agnikula Eajput ; and Babu for the Bhibd before 
mentioned. Kati is the name of an ancient tribe, which in 
Afghanistan has given its name to the Katawaz district of 
Ghazni ; they are the same people, apparently, as the Kdthi of the 
Panjab, whose ancestors opposed Alexander, and whose posterity 
afterwards spread southwards and gave their name to an ex- 
tensive country, the modern Kathiawad or Kathiawar. Miran 
are the Mir or Mdr of the Indian desert originally, and of the 
aboriginal Indian stock. Nani and Sen are both Eajput tribes 
representing the Nan wag and Sengar ; Nani may stand for Nau 
Naga, a Jat clan. Firoz, Jalal, Mughal, are modern Muhammadan 
names. 

Hasan sections are : — 

Adam. Babar. Barak. Isa. Kalu. 

Kashani. Kirman. Muhammad. Pirak. Sikak. 

Of these the Adam-khel will appear again. Babar is a Griijar 
clan. Barak will appear again. Isa may possibly represent 
professors of Christianity, followers of Jesus, or Isa. Kalu may 
stand for the Kalam Gahlot Eajput. Sikak or Saikak may stand 
for the Saigal Khatri tribe. The other names are modern 
Muhammadan. 

With reference to the Suri section, Mahmaud division, Tokhi 
clan, Turan branch of the Ghilzi, above noted as bearing the 
same name as one of the Khatri clans, I would add here, that 
Suri was the patronymic of the dynastic family of Ghor, 
Tvhich sat on the throne of Ghazni in succession to the dynasty 
established there by Sabaktakin the Turk, during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; and that the name still exists in Ghor in 
the appellation of its Zuri tribe. Pliny's statement (Nat. Hist, 
vi. 18) that Antiochus, the son of Seleukus, rebuilt the destroyed 
city of Alexandria on the same site, watered by the river Margus, 
as a Syrian city, and called it Antiochoeia, has given rise in my 
mind to the supposition that the Suri of Ghor, in that very locaKty 
veatered by the Margus (modern Murgab), may have been the 
posterity of the Syrians with whom Antiochus peopled his new 
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city. But the question is, Who were these Syrians ? Were they 
a tribe of that name (Surl) brought by Antiochus from Syria 
\ {Surya)^ and settled here as a colony in his own interest ? Or 
I were they an Indian tribe of Surl already settled, but recently 
so, in that country, in consequence of its transfer or cession by 
Selecjkus to Sandrakottus, as stated in the quotation from 
Strabo in a preceding passage? The weight of conjecture, 
perhaps, is in favour of the latter supposition. The Suri were 
anciently a very celebrated people, and in the times of Apollo- 
DOTUS and Menander, the most powerful of the Greek Baktrian 
kings, seem to have conquered and colonized the whole of 
Saurashtra and Sind, giving their name to the former country. 
But we have not time to pursue this question now. 

BuRHAN, Buran, or Polar, is in two great branches, viz, : Isap 
and Musa. 

Isapj or Yusufy is in three divisions, viz, : Suleman, Ali, and 
Aka. Suleman — perhaps the Muhammadan substitute for the 
"Rajput SoldUj or SoldnJci, or Chdliik — sections are : — 



Abdurrahim. 


Ahmad. 


Babakar. 


Babari. 


Bucha. 


Calandar. 


Chani. 


Dadar. 


Darag. 


Dasu. 


Daulat. 


Fakir. 


Gali. 


Ghani. 


Isa. 


Isap. 


Ismail. 


Jabar. 


Kabi. 


Karo. 


Khojak. 


Landi. 


Ma'ruf. 


Mamu. 


Mand. 


Mughal. 


Musa. 


Nani. 


Nuri. 


Puaro. 


Sado. 


Salih. 


Sarwar. 


Sherpa. 


Soho. 


Smamal. 


Taghar. 


Utman. 


Ut. 


Yahya. 



Of these, Bucha may stand for Bdclidk Rajput. Dasu, Gali, and 
Fakir, represent hereditary slave, servile, and menial classes ; the 
first two of Hindu origin {Das and Gola), the other Muhammadan. 
Kabi = iLa6a Pramara Rajput. Mand is an ancient tribe, corre- 
sponding to the modern Wend of Austria, and seems to have made 
large settlements in Afghanistan at an earlj^ period. Clans and 
sections of Mand appear in many of the Afghan tribes. Nuri is 
perhaps the Rajput NorJcd, or Thrakian NorikoL Puaro is the 
same as the Rajput Agnikula Pramara, Puar, Pomar, or Ponwar. 
Sado stands for Sisodia, the later name of the Gahlot Rajput. 
Sarwar is Rajput. Soho is Sohor^ mercantile Rajput. Smamal 
stands for Samarphal^ Indian herdsman clan. Ut and Utman are 
the same, and will appear again. Yahya is Johya, Rajput. 
Ali sections are : — 



Adam. 


Alisher. 


Azad. 


Bangi. 


Bari. 


Darya. 


Dori. 


Gada. 


Ghorki. 


Jani. 


Kamal. 


Khyri. 


Khybari. 


Kurd. 


Mamo. 


Mand. 


Mashani. 


Nawroz. 


Neknam. 


Piro. 


Sarmast. 


Sultan. 


Umar. 
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Hatim. 


Jakho. 


Jamal. 


"Kalu. 


Ka.Tiji. 


Khajal. 


Kbyro. 


Lajmir. 


Lalii. 


Miri. 


Misari. 


Musa. 


Na. 


Najo. 


Nur. 


Sabir. 


Sado. 


Sak. 


Sali. 


Seni. 


Shakal. 


Sheb. 


Shirin. 


Taswil. 



Tarami. 

Of these, Anari will appear again, as the AnaHakoi of Strabo. 
Badin is perhaps the Bidman of the Yadu Rajput. Bastam 
stands for Bastab, Kayasth Hindu clan. Begu sttands for BrigiCj 
Brahmin elan. Brahim for Brdhman, Firoz probably stands for 
people originally from Firozkoh. Gor is a Rajput tribe. Khajal 
stands for Khejar, Pramara Rajput. Miri and Misari stand for 
the M^r and My sari of the Indian desert. Na and Najo are ap- 
parently the same and stand for the Nau Ndga, Jat. Sabir for 
Saharwal, Khatri. Sado stands for Sih Sada, which represents 
Sisodi a Rajput. Sali stands for Salaklain, Jat. Shakal {or Shukal, 
Brahman. Taswil, or Taswail for Tassairah, Chohan Rajput. 
Tarami may perhaps stand for Tomara^ Rajput. Sak is the same 
as Sahak, and is supposed to represent the tribe of the Assyrian 
ZohdCj whose descendants settled in Ghor, as before stated in our 
notice of Shah Husen ; but more likely it represents the Saka 
Scythian. Catal is supposed to stand for Kator, a very celebrated 
Scythian tribe, of which we shall speak later on. 

The Misari, above recognised as the Indian Mysari of Jesulmir 
and the desert to its north, are by the Afghans supposed to repre- 
sent Egyptians, and to be of the same stock as the Cubtij or 
Copts, who are found dwelling amongst the Hazarah, and whom 
we shall notice later on. With regard to the Anari, heading the 
above list of Taraki sections, I may here note that the name is 
seldom met with in the Afghan genealogies. I have taken the 
name to represent the ancient AnariaJcai of Strabo, who (Geog. 
xi. 8), quoting Eratosthenes, places them on the shores of the 
Caspian Sea next to Hyrkania (modern Gurgan) ; for Anariakai 
is a compound word signifying the Anari and those belonging to 
them. The Anari of Afghanistan may have been a branch or' 
colony of the Anariakai of Hyrkania, and probably gave their 
name to the Andrdara portion of the Adraskand valley, south of 
Herat. There still exist in this part of the valley of the Adra- 
skand river, where the stream flows through a narrow rocky de- 
file, about thirty miles to the south of the town of Sabzvar, the 
ruins of an ancient fortified city, now called Jaya by the Nurzi, 
Afghan nomads who dwell in its vicinity. These ruins perhaps 
mark the site of the ancient Artakoan captured by Alexander ; 
Artakoan and Adraskand being clearly the same name. Arrian's 
account of Alexander's operations in this quarter are briefly to 
the following effect. 
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After describing Alexander's rapid march in pursuit of Darius, 
and his coming up with the fugitives (apparently somewhere in 
the vicinity of the modem Mashhad), when the corpse of the 
Persian king fell into the hands of the conqueror, whilst Bessus 
and his party elBfected their escape towards Baktria, Arrian says 
that Alexander marched into Hyrkania in pursuit of the Greek 
mercenary troops which served Darius, who, to the number of 
fifteen hundred, had retreated into the Mardian mountains, and 
resolved to reduce the Mardi to subjection. As we shall refer to 
this expedition again at a later stage of our inquiry, I will for the 
present leave the Mardi, and take up Alexander's movements 
after he quits Hyrkania, when he began his march against the 
Parthians. 

He then, says Arrian, passed into the confines of Aria (the 
modern Herat province), to Susia (Tiis ?), a city of the Arii, where 
he received reinforcements. From this he directed his march 
towards Baktria, but on the road, learning that the governor of 
the Arii had revolted and slain the attendants whom Alexander 
had left with him when in pursuit of Darius, and had assembled 
the people of the country at Artdkoana, where is the royal- palace 
of the Arian princes, he postponed his journey into Baktria, and 
leaving the rest of the army in camp with Kraterus, himself with 
a strong detachment marched suddenly against the Arii and 
their governor Satibarzanes, and having travelled six hundred 
furlongs in two days, came to Artakoan. Alexander was here 
joined by Kraterus with the rest of the army; and after the 
capture of the city, he appointed Arsakes the Persian governor of 
the Arii. If for Persian we here read Parthian, this Arsakes 
may have been a Turk Koman chieftain. For at the present day 
we find among the Turkoman of Marv, one of their principal 
divisions named ArsaJci or Harzagi ; the modem representatives 
of the ancient and powerful Arsakidas, whose rise to sovereignty, 
and to the dominion of Asia, may have had its commencement in 
this appointment made by Alexander. From Artakoan Alex- 
ander proceeded against the Zarangce or Drangse, and came to 
their imperial city. It was probably during his prolonged halt 
here that Alexander founded the city of HerakloBa, which, 
Pliny tells us (Nat. Hist. ch. 18), was afterwards destroyed, and 
rebuilt by Antiochus, and by him called ATchaia. This place is, 
I think, now represented by the modem Kila Kdh, or Cala AJcd^ 
" The castle of Aka,'* situated at the southern extremity of the 
Anardara district. 

We now return to the Mati tribes, and come to their other 
grand division called Ibrahim, surnamed Loe. In this nomencla- 
ture we may find concealed a Brahman tribe descendants of Lava, 
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the son of EIma, the founder of the Solar Race of Rajputs. Kais 
or Kesh, the progenitor of the existing Afghan nationality being 
tke representative of Kash, the other son of RIma ; who with his 
brother Lava, shares the proud distinction of joint progenitor of 
the Rajput tribes, representing the Brahmanical religion. Whilst 
in Shekh Bet Batani we may find the representative of Bhat or 
Bhattij the patriarch of the Buddhist Yadu race in Zabulistan. 
Be this as it may, the names Mati and Loe, in Afghanistan, have 
long since given way to L6jdi or Ludi, and the tribes and clans 
classed as descendants of Ibrahim, are now known only by the 
over-name of L6Dt. 

LoDi is in three divisions, viz. : Syani, Nyazi, and Dotani. I 
have before suggested the identity of the Afghan Lodi or Ludi 
with the Ludi of Asia Minor or Lydia ; but it may prove more 
correct to identify the Afghan Lodi with the Luhdi Brahman of 
Northern India, especially as the Afghan Lodi is written in- 
differently Lodi and Lohdi. 

SvANt is in two divisions, viz.: Parangi and Ismail. The 
name Syani is applied also to two different tracts of country in 
Afghanistan ; to a mountain range which, emanating from the 
Sarhad chain on the western frontier of modem Balochistan, 
runs eastwards and separates Sistan from Makran, and is called 
Sydna Koh ; and to the elevated table-land country at the junction 
of the Khojah Amran range with the Suleman range, which in 
the Pukhto language is called Syuna Ddg, 

ParangI, BarangI, PiringI, or Firing! sections are (Greek) : — 



Ahmad. 


Andar. 


Anju 


Azanr. 


Baino. 


Daulat. 


Dedi. 


Firoz. 


Ghori. 


Isap. 


Japar. 


Mani. 


Marcha. 


Naso. 


Ranri. 


Same. 


Shaku. 


Tajo. 


Targhundi, 


Umar. 


Yasin. 


Zetun. 







Several of the above we have met with before. Dedi is for 
Dehta, Jat. Japar is Jipra Pramara Rajput. Mani is Mdnat, 
mercantile Rajput ; or else for followers of Manes, the founder of 
the Manichsean sect. Marcha may stand for Majrot, Indian 
herdsman clan, Samo for Sama Rajput. Zetun for Jadun. 

Ismail — perhaps the Muhammadan substitute for Simala Raj- 
put, or else the patronymic of the MuldhidUj or " Assassins " — is in 
three divisions, viz. : Sur, Lohani, and Mahpal. 

SuR sections are : — 

Ala. Bahram. Daud. Daulat. Haki. Koti. 

Mahmud. Nur. Shade. Sher Tandi. Taraki. 

Yunus. Usman. 

Of these Daud stands for Dddu or Dddl, a tribe we shall meet 
again farther on. Shado is the same as Shadi, Khadi, and 
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Khodo or Khiido, a section commonly met with in one or other of 
these forms, and is a Jata tribe, the same people as the Tschoudi 
of Esthonia in Russia ; and here may stand for chdio. Brahman 
clan of Northern India. From Usman or Uthman sprung Sheb 
Shah (Fabid Khan), king of Hindustan, and his successors of 
that family. 

LoHANi. — Lohana is the name of a Hindu tribe of the Indian 
desert. Sections are : — 



Adam. 


Adin, 


Ajo. 


Aka. 


Alam. 


Azar. 


Bai. 


Bais. 


Bahram. 


Balli. 


Bandar. 


Bashar. 


Bazi. 


Beg. 


Bihdin. 


Bhiba. 


Calandar. 


Catal. 


Chando. 


Dadi. 


Dallo. 


Dalak. 


Darah. 


Daulat. 


Dor. 


Ghulam. 


Hani. 


Hasan. 


Hud. 


Isa. 


Isma.il. 


Isot. 


Jabi. 


Jakri. 


Jalak. 


Jallo. 


Jani. 


Kahot. 


Kala. 


Kamal. 


Khatak. 


Khidar. 


Khodo. 


Khwaedad 


. Khwajo. 


. Koko. 


Kori. 


Lajmir. 


Lalo. 


Loni. 


MaU. 


Machi. 


Mahandar. 


. Mali. 


Mama. 


Mamrez. 


Mando. 


Manzi. 


Marwat. 


Mena. 


Meshti. 


Mitha. 


Miral. 


Mughal. 


Mula. 


Musa. 


Myan. 


Nana. 


Nekzan. 


Nuro. 


Pahar. 


Pani. 


Pasani. 


Patakh. 


Rajo. 


Sagra. 


Salar. 


Samal. 


Sanati. 


Sandar. 


Sanr. 


Sen. 


Sharak. 


Shadi. 


Sikandar. 


Suleman. 


Surat. 


Tajo. 


Takhti. 


Tani. 


Tapi. 


Tator. 


Tun. 


Umar. 


Utman. 


Wuruki. 


Zako. 


Zana. 


Zangi. 


Zarki. 







The Lohani, as above shown, is a great tribe, and is largely 
engaged in the caravan trade between India and Central Asia, 
under the name Povindahj of which mercantile association they 
form one of the principal clans ; the other Povindah clans being 
the Nyazi, the Nasar, and the Kharoti. These Povindah clans 
are entirely devoted to the caravan trade. In summer they 
leave their famihes in tents, called gizhdi, or Jcizhdi, or Jchizhdi, in 
the Panah, Karabagh, Nawur, etc., districts of Ghazni, with a 
guard of their old men, whilst the bulk of the younger men 
disperse with their merchandise, mostly carried on camels, to 
Samarkand, Bukhara, Tashkand, Kashghar, Yarkand, etc. In 
winter they leave their families in tents at the foot of the hills, 
or Daman, of the Derajat portion of the Indus valley, whilst the 
men spread over India, driving their caravans to the principal 
cities and trading marts down to Calcutta, Bombay, Hydrabad, 
etc. 

Of the long list of sections above given, nearly the whole 
number is composed of Rajput and Hindu tribes and clans, 
principally of the trading and mercantile classes. The over- 
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name Lohani is the Lawani Chohan Agnikula Rajput. Balli is 
a Kachwalia clan. Bhiba is Pramara, Agnikula Rajput. Chandar 
is the Chanda Chohan. Dor is a Rajput tribe. Hani is the Hana 
Brahman. Jalo is the Jalyd Rajput. Loni is an Indian tribe 
from the banks of the Luni river of Rajwarra. Mail is Mohil 
Rajput. Mama, Mamrez, and Mando are Brahman clans of 
Northern India. Mena is aboriginal Indian of Mfewar. Marwat 
is Mdirdt Indian. Pahar may stand for Parihdra^ or for Pudr 
(Pramara), both Agnikula Rajput. Patakh is PdtaJch, Indian 
herdsman clan. Sagra is Pramara Rajput. Salar and Samal 
are the Sdldr and Simula Rajput. Sanati and Sandar are the 
Sanadhya and Sandal Brahman. Saur may be the Sdt Brahman, 
or Sdhani Khatri. Sen is Sengarh Rajput. Surat is Surar, mer- 
cantile Rajput. Tun and Tani are the same, and have been 
before noticed. 

The Nvizt division of Lodi, as suggested by Tod (" Annals of 
Rajas than ''), is derived from the Hindi Nydd, or "New comer." 
The herm appears to have been applied to Indian inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, converts to Islam in the time of Shahabuddin 
G-hori. The Nyazi, it is said, emigrated largely to Hindustan 
during the reigns of Sultan Bahlol Lodi and Sher Shah Suri, 
under whose Grovemments they enjoyed lucrative offices about 
the royal court, and various important administrative charges. 
There are now few of the clan left in Afghanistan, where they 
form one of the four principal clans of the Povindah caravan 
merchants. Their summer quarters are in the high plateau on 
the west of the Suleman range, and they winter on its eastern 
side in the Daman of the Indus valley. The Nyazi sections are : — 



Adam. 


Aka. 


Ali. 


Apo. 


Astana. 


Bahu. 


Bati. 


Bharat. 


Bori. 


Buban. 


Chandar. 


Changa 


Chohar. 


Dadar. 


Dadi. 


Dalil. 


Dallo. 


Dand. 


Darvesh. 


Darzi. 


Dori. 


Godi. 


Gnndi. 


Hall. 


Hotak. 


Humayun. 


Isa. 


Isap. 


Jogi. 


Jalo. 


Kamal. 


Kashi. 


Karbora. 


Khwajo. 


Koka. 


Kolach. 


Lachi. 


Lando. 


Lohani. 


Manda. 


Mandora. 


Manjar. 


Mansur. 


Mashaki. 


Mashani. 


Multani. 


Musa. 


Nano. 


Neko. 


Pahar. 


Poti. 


Salar. 


Sampal. 


Samo. 


Sanjar. 


Sanjala. 


Sarhang. 


Sarmast. 


Shekha. 


Sen. 


Sinalan. 


Sondi. 


Tari. 


Tota-i. 


Usman. 


Dry a. 


Watta. 


Yasin. 











Many of these we have before met with and noticed. Astana 
stands for Ashtdna^ Kayasth Hindu clan. Bahu stands for 
Bahdohar, mercantile Rajput. Bati stands for Bhatti^ Yadu 
Rajput, or for Bhatti, Gujar. Bharat, for Bhdrata, minstrel clan. 
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Karbora and Kharbari are the same, and stand for Karhayra^ 
mercantile Rajput. Kolach may stand for KalacTui, Solanki or 
Chaluk Eajput. Sampal is Pramara Rajput. Samo, or Shamo, 
is the same as the Jareja Yadu Rajput. Sanjala may stand for 
flanchora, Chohan, and also mercantile Rajput, and Urya for Hardy a 
Rajput. Mashani is the same as Mashwanri, which will appear 
later on: they have a colony of some four hundred families 
settled in Koh Daman of Kabul, where they are engaged in the 
caravan trade with Bukhara. But the principal seat of the 
Mashwanri as an independent tribe of itself, separate from the 
Nyazi Mashani, is in the Gandghar hills, on the east bank of the 
Indus, in the Chach Hazarah district, where their chief place is 
Sri Kot. They represent the ancient Masiani, whom Strabo 
(Greog. XV. 2) mentions as occupying the country lying between 
the rivers Kophes and Indus; that is, in the modern Yusufzi 
plain between the junction of the Kabul river with the Indus, 
and directly opposite, on the west bank of the Indus, to the 
actual present occupancy of the Mashwanri. The sections of these 
Gandghar Mashwanri are : — 

Adam. Bror. Gharib. Kapur. Karbori. 

Kharbari. Lodi. Mahmud. Matkani. Multani. 

Musa. Roghani. Sambal. Turk. Yusuf. 

Of the above, Bror is the Barwar Rajput. Kapur is the Kapol, 
mercantile Rajput, or the Kapiir Khatri. Karbori and Kharbari 
are the same as just above noticed. Roghani stands for Edghu- 
band Rajput. The Kapur above mentioned have given their 
name to the village of Kapurdagarhi, or ^*Fort of Kapur," in 
Yusufzi. It is the same place as the Langar Kot mentioned in 
the Afghan histories as the stronghold of the Dalazak tribe at 
the time they were conquered and driven across the Indus by the 
Mandanr and Yusuf, as will be related hereafter. 

Of the other Nyazi sections in the above list, many have already 
been noticed, and several will appear again, and be noticed in 
their proper places. 

Mahpal is entirely composed of subdivisions of the Bhiba 
Rajput, and is called Bibizi. Bhiba is a clan of Pramara Rajput, 
and Mahpal stands for Mahpe Khatri tribe. 

DotIni, division of Lodi, sections are:: — 

Bihdin. Hasan. Ibrahim. Madar. Mahmud. 
Naso. Ranri. Sado. Sarbi. Tochi. 

TJmar, etc. 

Of these, Bihdin may stand for Bidman Yadu, or for Blda 
Brahman. Ranri, or Rani, is the Rdntkd Chaluk or Solanki Rajput. 
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Sado is for Sisodia Grahlot; Rajput. Sarbi is the Sorbya, mercantile 
Rljput. Ulnar is the Umra Pramara Rajput. 

The foregoing details complete the list ot tribes and clans 
classed in the Afghan genealogies as the descendants of Bibi 
MATt, daughter of Shekh Bet Batani, who was married to Shah 
HusEN, prince of Ghor, as previously mentioned. By his other 
wife, Bibi MahI, the daughter of Shekh Bet's servant KAgh Dum, 
a Dorh by caste, Shah Husen had a son called SarwInI; his 
descendants are styled Mahiy but they are classed with the Batani, 
and more commonly known by this latter name. The original 
country of the Sarwani was at the southern extremity of the 
Suleman Range, in the tract now known as the Sarawan division 
of Kalat Balochistau, comprising the Shalkot, or Quetta, and 
neighbouring cantons. Sarwani may stand for Sai^warya Chaluk, 
or Sarwarya Brahman. Sarwani sections are ; — 



Acho. 


Ako. 


Aghoki. 


Ahmad. 


Ali. 


Ashak. 


A so. 


Aybak. 


Bali. 


Bubak. 


Dabi. 


Dodo. 


Gadar. 


Hadya. 


Harun. 


Ismail. 


Isot. 


Ja'par. 


Kakator. 


Ka.rbori. 


Malikyar, 


Malana. 


Malata. 


Mamo. 


Mardak. 


Mata. 


Musa. 


Nahar. 


Nur. 


Puni. 


Rustam. 


Saknot. 


Samo. 


Samra. 


Sanjar. 


Seni. 


Shakha. 


Suda. 


Suri. 


Sripal. 


Yusuf. 





Of the above sections, Acho, Aghoki and Ashak appear to be 
the same, and may stand for the Indian AcM^ a tribe celebrated 
in the history of Kashmir (See Troyer's "Rajataringini"), and 
now represented in Afghanistan by the Achakzi. Ako and Aka 
stand for the Aga Jat. Aghoki may stand for the Greek AkJiaioi. 
Aso stands for Aswyd Rajput. Bali is Bdld Brahman. Dabi and 
Dodo are both Rajput tribes. Gadae for Gadi Khatri, also 
herdsman tribe of Indians. Malikyar stands for Molak and Jora^ 
Indian herdsmen tribes. Malana is Malani Chohan Rajput. Puni 
is Pramara Rajput. Suda represent the ancient Sodi of the Indus 
valley about Multan, of Alexander's time. Samra is Sumra 
Rajput of the Pramara tribe. Japar is Jipra Pramara. Kakatur 
may be the same as TaJcdtu, sl mountain of the Suleman range 
overlooking Shal and Peshin, whence this clan in named, Bubak, 
or Bhibah, is BHiba Pramara. Samo, or Shamo, is the titular 
name of the Jareja branch of the Yadu or Gadun Rajput of the 
Lunar race and Buddhist religion ; the chiefs of the Samo, or 
Shamo, have the title of Jam, and under that designation hold the 
petty principality of Las Bela in Balochistan. The Samo, ac- 
cording to Tod (" Annals of Rajasthan "), represent the tribe of 
Sambus against whom Alexander poured out the vials of his 
wrath. The ancient seat of the Samo was in the modern Sibi or 
Siwi, or Siwisthan of Indian writers. 
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This completes the list of the Batani tribes. The large propor- 
tion of Rajput and Indian names amongst their clans and sections, 
and the abundant representation of the Yadu, or Gadun, Rajput of 
the Lunar race and Buddhist religion seem to warrant the con- 
clusion that the Afghan patriarch, Shekh BfeT, is the same per- 
sonage as the Yadu patriarch Bhatti, described by Tod, as 
previously mentioned, and that the patronymic Batani is the 
same as Bhattiant. Pliny (Nat. Hist., 18), describing the nations 
dwelling about the mountain heights of Margiana and along the 
range of Caucasus (the modem Bala Murghab and Gharistan of 
the Kohi Baba branch of Hindu Kush), mentions the names of 
those about the river Mandrus (Helmand of our day), and then 
the names of those beyond them ; and amongst the nations in the 
latter category appear the Bateni. The situation of the Bateni 
is not precisely defined, though, from their being mentioned along 
with the Matiani and the Syrmatai (the Sauromatai of Strabo), 
it is clear that they occupied portions of the Ghor, or modern 
Hazarah, country. This is the very region in which the Afghan 
tradition places the Batani and Mati, as well as the Sur, to which 
Shah Husen belonged. Pliny's Syrmatai, or Surmatai, apparently 
represent a mixed nation of the Suri and Mati, whose country 
probably was the western portion of the modem Hazarah. Pliny 
(whose death is dated 79 a.d.) describes the tribes as they were 
at the beginning of the Christian era. But the disturbances and 
revolutions attending the rise and spread of Islam produced great 
shiftings and dislocations of the population in these parts, so far 
as concerned the open and easily accessible country at all events ; 
whilst the inaccessible mountain districts appear to have retained 
much of their ancient occupiers even up to the present day. 

Pliny's account of the nations inhabiting this portion of 
Afghanistan at the commencement of the Christian era is of so 
great interest and assistance to us in our present inquiry that I 
do not hesitate to quote it in this place, with the object of dispos- 
ing of a certain number of identifications, to which I may have 
occasion to refer at a later stage of this inquiry. 

Pliny tells us (Nat. Hist., 18) that to the east of the Caspii, a 
nation on the south-east shore of the Caspian Sea, is the Apavortene 
region (the modem Abivard, the native country of the Asiatic 
conqueror of the last century, Nadir Shah, Turkoman), in which 
is the fertile plain called Dareium (the present Daragaz). Next 
come the nations of the Tapyri, the Anariaki, the Stauri, and the 
Hyrkani. Of these, the Anariaki we have previously noticed. 
The Stauri we shall notice later on, when we come to speak of the 
StuH^ Usticri, Ushturij or Ushturdni, of the Suleman range. The 
Hyrkani are the modem Gurgdni, and beyond the limits of our 
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inquiry. "Whilst in the Tapyri I recognise the modern Tymurl, 
one of the Chdr Aymdc of Western Afghanistan. The Char 
Aymac, or " Four Settlements," comprise the Tymuri, the Bahi, 
the Tymani, and the Suri. These four tribes occupy the Ghor 
country (the ancient Paropamisus) in its western portion between, 
Kabul and Herat. The name Ay mac j ox Oemdgh, is a Turki word 
meaning " house, family , tribe, settlement,''^ etc., and seems to have 
been applied to these tribes to distinguish them from the Afghan, 
perhaps during the time of the Mughal conquest, in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, or perhaps as early as the period of the 
Turk dominion in the latter part of the tenth century. 

The Char Aymac (cMr = ^'four" in Persian) are an entirely 
different people from the Afghan. They differ from them in 
physiognomy, in physique, in language, in form of government, 
and in manners and morale. The Aymac show a more or less 
strong strain of Tatar blood, and resemble that northern Asiatic 
race in physical and moral characteristics. Their language is 
the old Persian of the time of Firdausi, with a greater or less 
admixture of Turki words. The government of their chiefs is 
of a despotic kind, not republican like that of the Afghans. In 
religion they are now Muhammadan, both of the Sunni and Shia' 
sects, but mostly of the latter; previously to their conversion to 
Islam they were largely Christian of the Nestorian Church, and 
had amongst them considerable colonies of Jews and Israelites, 
and many Fire- worshippers. The Aymac are more or less, entirely 
independent of the Afghan Grovernment, and hold little com- 
munication with their neighbour nations, either commercial or 
political, and are very much secluded from the outside world in 
the inaccessible retreats of their mountain fastnesses. The in- 
interior of their country is said to abound in strong places and 
impregnable castles, perched on the highest points of steep and 
rugged hills. Little is known, with any certainty, of the inr 
ternal constitution and distribution of these tribes. It will be 
convenient to dispose of them in this part of our inquiry, and 
I therefore take them each in its turn ; observing merely that 
they are all more or less nomadic and predatory ; more or less 
entirely independent of kingly authority, and, generally speaking, 
are the poorest and most barbarous of all the races inhabiting 
Afghanistan. Yet in their day they combined to form a very 
powerful sovereignty, which extended from the Euphrates to the 
Ganges. It was the Suri of Ghor which supplanted the Turk from 
beyond the Oxus at Ghazni ; and it was a sovereign of the Ghori 
dynasty, Sultan ShahIbuddin, who overthrew the Tuar Rajput 
dynasty at Delhi, slew its last king, — Pithoea Rae, or Prithwi- 
eajI, — conquered Hindustan, and established Islam in India. 
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TymurI are in two great divisions — Jamshedi and Firozkohi. 
Jamshedi inhabit the Bala Murgab country as far as Kushk, 
Badghiz, Kurogh, etc. They are reckoned at about twelve 
thousand families, and are entirely nomadic. They claim descent 
from JamshId, king of Persia, of the ancient Peshdadi dynasty, 
and are said to retain the Persian cast of features in greater 
purity than any of the other Aymac; especially among their 
Hdt^ who, like the Persian Hat, live in tents of a strong cloth 
made of black goats' hair. Like the Persians also, they are of 
the Shia' sect of Muhammadans. I have no list of their clans 
and sub-divisions. 

Firozkohi inhabit the Firozkoh country, or Kohi Firoza, 
" Turquoise mountain," which separates the upper courses of 
the Herat and Murgab rivers. They are reckoned at about 
twenty thousand families, and are divided into two main 
branches, called Darazi and Mahmudi. Of these the Darazi or 
Druzi is the most important and powerful, numbering twelve 
thousand families, and holding the strongest part of the country 
(the district of Chakcharan), and the strongly situated castle of 
Darazi. The Firozkohi extend from Kala' Nao, on the north of 
the range, to Daulatyar on its south, and are all of the Shia' 
sect. There is a settlement of Firozkohi — perhaps descendants 
of the original Tapyri of Pliny — in the Nishapur district of 
Persia. The Firozkohi of Ghor claim a common descent with 
them. Firoz is a name frequently found among the sections of 
several of the Afghan tribes of the Suleman range ; and, may 
be, is connected with the Tymuri Firozkohi, but I have no list 
of their clans or sections to clear up this point. Tymuri, or 
Taimori, may stand for Tepom, or Taipora, or Typura, mercantile 
Eajput. 

Dahi, or Dki — the HazArah proper, for the term Hazarah is 
loosely applied to all the divisions of the Aymac — inhabit the 
country lying between the Pughman range, Ghorband and Ghori 
districts of Kabul on the east, and the Kila 'Yahiidi (Jews' 
Castle), Chakcharan, and the Gasarman range on the west ; and 
between Roi and Saighan beyond Hindu Kush on the north, 
and the Gulkoh range and as far west as Tiri and Darawat on 
the south; or, in other words, the eastern half of the Ghor 
country. This region is elevated throughout, and some of its 
mountain peaks rise to 20,000 feet above the sea ; many of its 
localities bear Indian names, as Ghorband and Ghori, meaning 
mountainous tracts ; Pughman from a Jat tribe called Pogh ; 
Chakcharan, from Chak^ " district," and Chdran, ^^ the Bard clan 
of Minstrels " ; Gasarman, after the Gasora tribe of mercantile 
Rajput. The Hazarah are a distinct nationality in Afghanistan, 
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and comprise a mixture of several diflferent tribes or races. 
Their principal divisions are the following : — Dahi Zangi, Dahi 
Khundi, Dahi Chopan, Dahi Mardah, Dahi Fauladi, Jaghiiri, 
Shekh Ali, Barbari, Gavi, Besudi, Kubti, Nakodari, etc. 

DA.Ht Zangh are reckoned at about 16,000 families, and inhabit 
the districts of Sari Jangal Sal, or Lai, Sagste, Waras, Zuri, Sari- 
kol, etc., to Chakcharan. They comprise many sections ; among 
the number (all Shia' Musalman) are : — 

Bacha-G-hulam. Bubali. Dai Khundi. Sag-Pae. 
Sag^oe Takash. TTrarus. Yanghur. 

Sag or Sak-paA and Sak-joe represent Saka clans probably ; in 
Tibet the Saka — Sakai of the ancient Persians, and Skuthoi of the 
Greeks — are called S6k-po and S6k-mo (male and female respecr 
tively); the Sagsez district is probably named after these Sak or 
Sag. 

Dint KHiTNDt inhabit the country to the south of Chakcharan as 
far as Tiri and Darawat (or Deh Rawat, for Dahi Kawat), about 
100 miles north of the Kandahar city; their chief districts are 
Sang Takht, Shekh Miran, Gizin, Hashtarlae, Galigadi, etc. The 
Dai Khundi are Shld' Musalman, but oddly enough pretend de? 
scent from the Kor^sh tribe of the Arab. There are other tribes ii^ 
Afghanistan claiming the same proud Muhammadan descent, ^n4 
with no less incongruity, such as the Koreshi of the ludug valley ; 
but with greater scbsurdity than all, the Kafir of Kafiristan, or 
some of the tribes so called. In reaUty, however, the Arab 
Kor^h or Curaish is the Musalman substitute or disguise of th^ 
Rajput Keriich or Goresh or Gorish^ itself, perhaps, derived from 
the Persian Kurush, the tribe to which Cyrus belonged ; thouglj. 
why the Dahi Khundi claim such descent is not verj'' clear, since 
they appear to be the modern representatives of the ancien^ 
Xanthoi mentioned by Strabo, who (Geog. xi. 7) say!^, "^^^cient 
writers call the nations on the east side of the Caspian Sea SaJcai 
and Massagetai, The nomads who live on the east coast of that 
sea are called by the moderns (Strabo died about 24 a.d.) D^hai 
and sumamed Parnoi." The name Parnoi I have not been able 
to trace as that of a separate or independent tribe in Afghanistan, 
but Dcthl, or Ddl, or Ddh, is common in the Hazarah country as 
the distinctive national title of many of its tribes. I may note, 
however, that Barni, or Parni^ was the tribe to which belonged 
the Kharizm or Khwarizm-Shah kings, whose dynasty was de- 
stroyed in the year 1222 a.d. by Changiz Khan, in the perison of 
Sultan Muhammad Kharizm Shah, whose son, the celebratecj 
Jalaluddin, was called Mang Barni, and held the government 
pf Ghazpi until finally driven out by the conquering My^^H^L. 
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In the next chapter to that above quoted Stkabo says, '' Most 
of the Scythians, beginning from the Hyrkanian Sea, are called 
Dahai Sktdhai, and those more to the east Mass<agetai and SaJcai; 
the rest have the common appellation of Skythians, but each 
separate tribe has its peculiar name. The best known tribes are 
those who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, the Arioi, Pasianoi, 
Tokharoi, and Sakarauloi, who came from the country beyond the 
Jaxartes, opposite the Sakai and Sogdianoi, and which country 
was also occupied by Sakai. Some tribes of the Dahai are sur- 
named Apamoi, some Xanthioi, others Pi^-uroi. The Aparnoi 
approach nearest to Hyrkania and the Caspian Sea ; the others 
extend as far as the country opposite to Aria." Of the tribes 
who deprived the Greeks of Baktriana we shall speak later on. 
Of the tribes mentioned as Dahai — our Ddhl — the Aparnoi are 
the same as the Parni above noticed, the Xanthioi represented 
by the modem Khundl^ and the Pissuroi I recognise in the exist- 
ing Besudl or Bisudl, to be presently noticed. 

"Between the Dahai Skuthai," continues Strabo, "Hyrkania 
and Parthia, as far as Aria, lies a vast and arid desert., which they 
crossed by long journeys, and overran Hyrkania, the Nesaian 
country, and the plains of Parthia. Such is the kind of life the 
other nomads also lead, continually attacking their neighbours, 
and then making peace with them.^' I have added this quota- 
tion to the others from Strabo, because his description of the life 
ted by the Dahai Skythians, at the beginning of the Christian 
era, is precisely, word for word, the kind of life that their pos- 
terity, on the very same ground, have habitually followed up to 
our own day — until, indeed, only the other day, when the Adc- 
torious arms of Russia extended the authority of the White Czar 
over these unruly hordes — an authority which, we may confi- 
dently anticipate, will confer upon these restless barbarians the 
blessings of a civilized and orderly government, with peace, 
plenty, and prosperity. 

Regarding the tribes mentioned above as having deprived the 
Greeks of Baktriana, it is not more easy to recognise their pos- 
terity among the existing inhabitants of Afghanistan than that 
of those whom they dispossessed ; notwithstanding the fact that 
this Skythian invasion was more the migration of an entire 
nation than a purely military conquest ; and as such was a slow 
and continued process extending over many consecutive years, if 
not over a period of some generations. The Arii we can recog- 
nise in the modem Herati^ the representatives of the Haravi of 
the old Indian writers, and probably the same as the Haraya 
Rajput. The Pasiani may be represented by the existing Pashdi 
of Lughman and Nijrao ; who, though now included among the 
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Tajik of Afghanistan, are a distinct people from the Tajik proper, 
and speak a peculiar dialect of their own, which is said to be a 
mixture of Persian, Hindi, and Turki words, with some Pukhto 
and a little Arabic, the grammar being Indian. The Tokhari, 
though anciently a celebrated tribe in this region of Asia, are not 
now found by that name in Afghanistan ; they are there repre- 
sented by the Togh^ Toghidni Turk, or TurJcoldnri of Bajaur and the 
Lower Kunar valley. The Sakarauli may be represented by the 
SMh Katori of the Upper Kunar valley and Chitral, or Kashkar. 
Formerly both the Toghiani and the Katori overspread the entire 
Indus valley from the mountains to the sea ; and their descend- 
ants, though for the most part lost to sight in the general Musat- 
man population, are still traceable by their clans scattered here 
and there in different parts of this extensive tract, from the 
Hazarah, or Chach, and Rawalpindi districts in the north, to the 
Sind and Guzrat provinces in the south. 

The identifications I am now pursuing, of the present inhabi- 
tants of Afghanistan with the nations who, we are assured by 
authentic history, anciently occupied the situations now possessed 
by the Afghan, have an important bearing from a philological 
point of view, and may throw some light upon the formation of 
the numerous dialects we find spoken in different parts of the 
wide area of our Afghanistan ; but this subject, notwithstanding 
its great interest and direct connection with the ethnology of 
these peoples, is quite beyond the scope of our present investiga- 
tion. Indeed, were \ to enter, even briefly, on a description of 
the peculiarities of language, manners, customs, and traditions of 
the various tribes I have to deal with in Afghanistan, the 
materials would fill some bulky volumes. Whereas my difficulty 
just now is, to arrange and compress what I have to say about the 
Afghan tribes into as small a compass as possible without render- 
ing the information unintelligible. Although, perhaps, confused 
and uninteresting, it may be, to those unacquainted with the 
subject, and doubtless stale to the few who have made Afghan- 
istan and its peoples a special study, yet, even in their case, I 
venture to hope that the comprehensive view here presented is 
not entirely devoid of some points, here and there in the general 
sketch, of fresh interest and new information. I have not time 
to refer to the researches and identifications of others in the same 
field of investigation as that to which our inquiry is now directed, 
nor to notice the instances in which our observations and conclu- 
sions on the same subject may agree or disagree. I may, how- 
ever, state, that the entire body of my remarks and identifications 
in this paper is the result of personal inquiry and observation 
amongst the people treated of, during many years' residence on 
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the frontiers of their country and occasional journeys in its 
interior ; aided and corrected by reference to the works of ancient 
authors relating to the region concerned, as well as by the 
writings of modem and contemporary travellers. 

DAni ChopAn inhabit Karabagh, Nawar, Gulkoh, Urazgan, 
Sariab, and the Upper Arghandab Valley. Their principal sec- 
tions are : — 

Aldae. Bebud. Bubak. Chardasta. Darzai. 

Bachak. Bati. Baintan. Baetamur. Orasi. 

Isfandyar. Paindah. Shera. Targhane. 

Of these Aldae may stand for Aljditu, a Mughal tribe ; Bubak for 
Shibd Rajput ; Darzai for Darzi, a Persian tribe before noticed. 
Isfandyar is a Persian name ; Baetamur is Mughal ; Bebud means 
" homeless," " pennyless " ; Chardasta means '^ four troops," " four 
brigades." Bachak may stand for Bachal Rajput ; and Bati for 
Bhatti Yadu. If so, they are, with the Bubak, of Indian origin, 
and were formerly associated with the Batani Buddhists, when 
they occupied this tract of country. The Dahi Chopan are now 
reckoned at about eight thousand families, but formerly they 
were a numerous and powerful tribe. In the time of the Mug- 
hal sovereignty, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
this part of Afghanistan (Kandahar and Ghor, etc.) was the 
provincial government of several successive Mughal princes. 
NikodAr OolAn "Masteb Nicholas," the youthful son of the 
Mughal Emperor, H^lIgu KhIn, held the Kandahar and Ghor 
country as his provincial government before he ascended the 
throne of Persia, 1282 a.d., as ninth emperor of the Changiz 
Khan dynasty. He was the first of the Mughal sovereigns 
(as D'Herbelot says, on the authority of Khondamir) who em- 
braced Islam ; when he took the name of Ahmad, and favoured 
the Muhammadans. His conversion to Islam gave rise, it is 
said, to great troubles in his family and in his government, 
because the Mughal Tatar at that period had a great partiality 
for Christians, and an extreme aversion to Muhammadans, so 
that Ahmad could never gain them over to his views. His 
nephew, Abgh^n (son of his elder brother, AbIka, who was a 
Christian), who had been superseded on the throne, revolted 
against his uncle, and caused his death two years later — an 
occurrence which greatly exasperated the Muhammadans. 
ABGHtTN succeeded Ahmad-Nikodab, and in the third year of his 
reign, having executed two prime ministers in succession, aban- 
doned himself to the control of the Jew, Sa'Aduddaula, a physi- 
cian by profession, who so completely gained the goodwill of the 
Sultan AEGHtiN, that all the affairs of the empire, public and 
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private, together with the interests of the grandees, depended on 
his credit and favour. He greatly raised all the Jews and Israel- 
ites, without interfering with the Christians, who were also very 
powerful in the court of Sultan Arghun. It was only the 
Muhammadans who were at this time without credit or influence, 
and they murmured continually against their rivals ; for at their 
instigation Arghun had deprived the Musalmans of all their 
offices of justice and finance, and even forbidden their access to 
his camp and presence at his court. The Muhammadans assert 
that Arghun had promised the Christians to convert the temple 
at Mekka into a Christian Church, but that Providence frustrated 
his design, for ARGntN at this time fell sick and died shortly 
after, 1291, a.d. The Jew prime minister, seeing matters in this 
critical state, hastened to restore the Musalmans to their former 
status, but he was presently slain by his enemies. Abulfeda (says 
D'Herbelot) asserts that the Jew, Sa'Aduddaula, " Felicity of the 
State," had his throat cut, because he was suspected of having 
poisoned the Sultan. Anyhow, it is certain that the enemies of 
the Jews, who regarded with jealousy their great influence, and 
had suffered many injuries at their hands, took this opportunity 
of the deaths of the Sultan Arghijn and his minister to avenge 
themselves by a great massacre of the Jews. Sultan Arghun was 
succeeded on the throne by GanjAetu, son of Abaka, who, after 
a reign of four years, was njurdered by Baidu, son of Targat, son 
of HtiLlGiJ, who then ascended the throne at Hamadan, 1294 a.d. 
Hamadan, I may here note, is the ancient Ecbatana in the Greater 
Media, and derives its present name from the Greek appellation 
of the ancient city as *^ the winter residence '' — ;^at/LMiSiov, khaima- 
dion — of the Persian kings (Strabo, Geog. xi. 11), as it was of the 
Makedonian princes who overthrew the Persian empire, and got 
possession of Syria ; and which, in the time of Strabo, still served 
the same purpose to the kings of Parthia. Baedu was dispossessed 
and slain by Ghazan or Cazan, son of Sultan Arghijn, who since 
the death of his father had held the government of Khorasan, 
and now, with the aid of Amir Nauroz, ascended the throne. This 
Amir Nauroz was the son of Arghun AghA. (who had possessed 
the government of the Kandahar and Ghor country far thirty- 
nine years under the children of Changiz Khan), and after the 
death of his father had attached himself to the Sultan Arghijn, 
at whose court he resided till his friend and relative, the Amir 
Begu, was executed, when, fearing alike fate, he fled to Afghani- 
stan, and there, embracing Islam, waged war against the enemies 
of that religion, whereby he acquired the title of G-hazi. These 
proceedings at first embroiled him with the Prince Cazan, who 
was the governor of the province, but the Amir Nauroz Ghazi^ ^ 
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promising to put him on the throne occupied by Baidu, if he 
would embrace Islam, Cazan made public profession of that re- 
ligion in the city of Firozkoh, when many others, following his 
lead, became Muhammadans and joined his party. Cazan now 
made war against Baidu, under the conduct of Nauboz, who 
finally defeated and slew Baidu in Azarbijan, after he had reigned 
only eight months. 

Cazan, on his conversion to Islam, took the name of Mahm^td, 
with which he ascended to the throne of Persia, 1294 a.d. He 
appointed Amib Nauroz to the government of Khorasan in re- 
ward for his services ; but, soon after, suspecting him of disaflfec- 
tion, sent an «irmy against him. Nauroz on this fled for refuge 
to his son-in-law and protege, Fakhruddin Malik Kurd ; but 
this ingrate, fearing the vengeance of Cazan, and desirous of 
meriting the favour of his sovereign, delivered up Nauroz to the 
Sultan's Greneral, who immediately killed him. Cazan on this gave 
the government of Khorasan to his brother Aljaitu, 1298 a.d., 
who at first had many disputes with the Malik Kurd, owing to 
the vicinity of their principalities, tiU peace was made between 
them through the intervention of a Muhammadan mufti. Al- 
jaitu succeeded his brother Cazan, 1303 a.d., when he too adopted 
Islam, and took the name of GnilTHUDDtN Muhammad, " Support of 
the religion of Muhammad," with the Persian title of Khudabanda, 
" Servant of God." He was «i zealous Musalman, and during his 
'peign oi twelve years greatly favoured the Muhammadans, espe- 
cially of the «eet of Ali — the Sntl. He built the city of Sultania, 
which he made the capital of his empire. Aljaitu was succeeded 
by his son Abu Sa'Id, a youth of twelve years of age, under the 
tutelage of the Amir ChopIn, who had the Tank of Novydn, and 
'had been his tutor and generalissimo of his army. 

Amih ChopIn governed the empire with an absolute power 
'until his murder by the Sultan, because of his refusal to give him 
his daughter in marriage (although he himself had received the 
Sultan's sister in marriage in 1321 a.d.), he having already be- 
trothed her to the Amir Hasan Ilkhani, son of Shekh Husen. 
The Amir Chopan had a captain of his army called Sain or SiN 
— evidently a Hindu name — whom he had appointed to the office 
of Vizir, or Prime Minister, to the Sultan. In the quarrel which 
ensued between the Sultan and his former tutor, the Amir Chopan, 
this Sen proved a traitor to the interests of the Amir ; which led 
to the murder of his son Damashk, whom he had left at the 
Sultan's court, at the time that he himself retired to Khorasan, 
taking Sen with him as hostage for his son. As soon as Amir 
Chopan heard of the murder of his son, and the order of the Sul- 
tan for his own destruction and that of all his family (an order 
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which no one of his officers would obey, owing to the great power 
and popularity of Amir Chopan in Khorasan), he immediately 
executed the traitor Sen, and with an army of seventy thousand 
horse marched towards Kasvin, to which place the Sultan had 
advanced against him. On nearing the royal camp, Amir Chopan 
was deserted by nearly half his force, which went over to the 
Sultan. Seeing himself thus abandoned by his principal officers, 
who owed their fortunes entirely to himself, the Amir retreated 
hastily by the desert of Naubanjan (Nehbanddn), towards Khora- 
san ; but his followers falling away from him in large numbers, 
he found himself unable to maintain his position in Khorasan^ 
and resolved on passing into Turkistan to join there the enemies 
of the Sultan Abu Sa'!©. On arrival at the Murgab river, how- 
ever, he changed his resolution, and retraced his steps to throw 
himself into the arms of Gthiathuddin Malik Kurd, whom he had 
nurtured from his youth and advanced to the first positions in the 
armies of Asia. Bat this Malik Kurd proved no more faithful 
than the others ; for, having just at that time reoeived an express 
despatch from the Sultan, full of offers and promises if he would 
send him ^the head of Chopan, the first visit of this ingrate to his 
guest was that made by his executianer. 

The head of Amir Chopan was sent to the Sultan, but the base 
conduct of the Malik Kurd was not rewarded. For the Sultan 
having in the meantime, through the complaisance of the Amir 
Hasan (who divorced her for this piirpose), married Baghdad 
KnlTtTN, the daughter of Amir Chopan, the Kurd was held to 
have murdered the queen's father, rather than to have rendered a 
service to the Sultan ; and the place in the court he aspired io for 
himself was granted to the complaisant Hasan. Malik Kurd, to 
revenge this disappointment, slew Jalair, the son of Amir Cho- 
pan, who had been left to his care for transmission to the court of 
his uncle the Sultan, he being the son of SATiBEGhis sister, whom 
he had married to the Amir Chopan. The place where Amir 
Chopan and his son Jalair were murdered by the Malik 
Kurd, is called Kdki^ or Khaki Chopan, and is a camp-stage on 
the road from Kandahar to Kila Bust, being about fifty miles 
west of Kandahar. It is this Chopan whom the Dim Chopan of 
Hazarah claim as their great ancestor. 

DahI Mardah inhabit Dashti Yahud, or " Jews' Plain," Sokhta, 
Bisud, Dahani Q-hori, etc., and are reckoned at about six thousand 
families. They represent the Mardi of Pliny, and occupy to-day 
pretty much the position assigned to that people by that author 
in the first century of the Christian era. Pliny says (Hist. 
Nat. vi. 18) that " from the mountain heights of the district of 
Margiana (Bala Murgab), along the range of Caucasus (Hindu 
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Kush), the savage race of the Mardi, a free people (characteristics 
which apply to the Dahi Marda of our day with as much force 
as they did to the Mardi in his), extend as far as the Baktri." 
For Baktri substitute, the people of Balkh, and the whole of the 
above account by Pliny accurately describes the situation and 
character of the Dahi Marda as we find them at this day in 
Afghanistan. They are still a truly savage and free people, for, 
although located in the heart of Afghanistan, they pay no tribute 
to, and have but little communication with the Afghans. 

In the time of Alexander, the Mardi, according to Aerian's 
account, extended much farther westward than their present 
limits in Afghanistan. Arrian (date of his death 182 a.d.) in- 
forms us that Alexander, in his pursuit of Darius, came to the 
city of Ehages (its ruins lie some twenty miles east of Tehran, 
the modem capital of Persia), whence he passed through the 
Caspian Straits against the Parthians. The Caspian Straits here 
mentioned have been identified by Ferriee (** Caravan Jour- 
neys," chap. V.) with the Tangi Sirdari, or *^Sirdari defile," 
through the Kohi Tuz, or " Salt Hill," spur of the Alburz moun- 
tain, separating the plains of Varamin and Khar. But to con- 
tinue Arrian's account; he says, that about the time that 
Alexander had passed through the Caspian Straits (probably 
when he had advanced as far as the modern Shahrud and Bostan), 
Baqistanes the Babylonian came to him from the army of Darius, 
and acquainted him that' Darius had been seized and was held 
in custody by Bessus, governor of Baktria, and Brazas, or Bar- 
ZAENTES, prefect of the Arakhotoi and Drangai. In regard to this 
I would here observe that, whether Baqistanes was a Baby- 
lonian or not — possibly he may have been so styled on account of 
his holding some office or charge in Babylon — it seems very 
probable, if not certain, that he came to Alexandi^r on this 
occasion from the district called Bdgistdn at this day, and situ- 
ated in the Khorasan hills not far from Tun, a subdivision of 
Tabbas, and almost due west of Herat. It would appear also, 
from Arrian's account of Alexander's movements in consequence 
of the information thus communicated to him, that the army of 
Darius from which Bagistanes came, was in or near the district 
of Bagistan above mentioned. Alexander, says Arrian, leaving 
the rest of his army to follow, set off with a detachment, and by 
a forced march of two nights and a day, reached the camp from 
which Bagistanes came (that informant probably being his 
guide), but found not the enemy. There he was assured that 
Dabius was carried prisoner in a chariot, by Bessus with his 
Baktrian horse and all the other Barbarians, except Artabazus, 
and his sons, and the Greek mercenaries, who, having separated 
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from Bessds, had left the great road and retired to the mountains. 
On hearing this, Alexander continued his march with all possible 
speed, and travelling hard all that night and till noon the next 
day, arrived at a certain village, where they who led Darius 
about, had pitched their tents the day before. From information 
received here, Alexander, leaving the rest of his detachment to 
follow by the great road, himself with five hundred mounted 
infantry, setting out at the close of evening, proceeded with the 
utmost vigour through a desert country, destitute of water, and 
having marched four hundred furlongs that night, early the next 
morning came up with the Barbarians, who at once fled in dis- 
order. A few who stood to their arms were cut oflF, and then 
Bessus and his companions, having mortally wounded their 
prisoner, hasted away with a party of six hundred horse, and the 
corpse of the Persian king thus fell into the hands of Alexander. 
It is probably to this place that Justin refers, where he says that 
Dariu» was held captive in a village of the Parthians called 
Thara, 

Alexander having gathered up those he had left behind, marched 
into Hyrkania (Gurgan or Jurjan) in pursuit of the foreign merce- 
nary troops which served Darius, who had retreated to the Mar- 
dian mountains, and resolved to reduce the Mardi to subjection. 
On entering Hyrkania, Alexander sent one division of his army 
against the Tapyri, and himself marched to the city of Zadra 
Karta, on his way receiving the submission of the Oreek merce- 
naries of Darius, fifteen hundred men in all, and of the Mardi, 
a poor but warlike people, not worth the conquering — character- 
istics equally applicable to the existing Dahi Marda of Hazarah, 
whose ancestors, according to the foregoing account, inhabited 
Hyrkania. 

Strabo mentions the Amardi along with other tribes which 
dwelt along the shores of the Caspian Sea next to Hyrkania. He 
says (Q-eog. xi. 7), quoting Eratosthenes, that the Tapyri (the 
Tymuri of the Char Ay mac previously noticed) occupy the country 
between the Hyrkanoi and Arioi {Gurgdni and Herat!) ; that 
around the shores of the sea next to Hyrkania are Amardoi, 
Anariakai (previously noticed), Kadusioi (modern Kurd), Albanoi 
(modem Afghan), Kaspioi, Vitioi, and perhaps other tribes extend- 
ing (westward) as far as the Sky thians (on the west of the Caspian 
Sea) ; that on the other side (eastward) of the Hyrkani are the 
Derbikkoi (Rajput Dharbi-Jci, amongst the Turkman of Marv) ; 
that the Kadusioi (Kurd) are contiguous both to the Medes and the 
Matianoi below the Parakhoathros (Alburz range, in which the 
Kurd now inhabit the hills north of Mashhad). 

Parthia, says Strabo (xi. 9), is a small country, thickly 
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wooded, mountainous, and produces nothing; for this reason, 
under the Persian dominion it was united with Hyrkania for the 
purpose of paying tribute, and afterwards during a long period 
when the Makedonians were masters of the country. At present, 
says Strabo, writing about the beginning of the Christian era, 
it is augmented in extent, Komisene and Khorene (Kum and 
Khar) are parts of Parthia, and perhaps also the country as far 
as the Caspian Gates, Ehagai, and the Tapyroi, which formerly 
belonged to Media. The Tapyroi, he adds, are said to live 
between the Derbikkoi and the Hyxkanoi (which is just the posi- 
tion now occupied by the Tymuri, between the Turkoman and 
Gurgani). Disturbances, continues Strabo, having occurred in 
the countries of which we are speaking, in consequence of the 
kings of Syria and Media, who possessed Parthia, etc., being 
engaged in other affairs, those who were entrusted with the 
government of Parthia, occasioned first the revolt of Bactriana ; 
then EuTHYDEMUS and his party the revolt of all the country 
near that province. Afterwards Arsakes {Arsak) a Skythian, with 
the Parnoi nomads (the Barni before mentioned as the tribe of 
the Kharizm Shahi dynasty), a tribe of the Dahi who live on 
the banks of the Okhus (that part of the Oxus river in the Khiva 
plain), invaded Parthia and made himself master of it. At first 
Arsakes and his successors were weakened by wars with those 
who had been deprived of their territories. Afterwards they 
became so powerful, by their successful warfare, that at last they 
took possession of all the country within the Euphrates. They 
deprived Eukratides and then the Scythians, by force of arms, 
of a part of Baktriana. They now (beginning of the Christian 
era) have an empire comprehending so large an extent of country, 
and so many nations, that it almost rivals that of the Romans 
in magnitude. In a previous passage (Geog. xv. 2), describing 
Ariana, Strabo mentions Khaarene as being situated somewhere 
about the part of the country bordering upon India, and adds that 
" this, of all the places subject to the Parthians lies nearest to 
India " ; and that " Kraterus traversed and subjugated this part 
of the country on his march from India to Karmania." The 
Khaarene here mentioned is the present Khdran of Balochistan. 
The Arsakes above mentioned as founder of the dynasty of the 
Arsakides, which overthrew the Roman power in Asia, and en- 
dured under a succession of thirty-one kings for 481 years — from 
236 B.C. to 245 a.d. — belonged most probably to the tribe which 
is now represented by the ArsaM^ or Harzagi, division of the Turko- 

Lman of Marv ; the latter, a people which Kxaproth has recognised 
as Komdrij or Kuman, Turk from the steppe north of the Caspian 
Sea. The Turkoman, dwelling within the limits of the region to 
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which our inquiry is restricted, comprise the main divisions of 
Sarik, Salor, Takah, and Arsaki, or Harzagi (or Arsari as it is 
sometimes written by Europeans). Salar is the name of a Turk 
tribe, and is also the name of a Bajput tribe, one of the royal 
races of Eajasthan, and was originally a tribe of the Saka Sky- 
thians. There are many names of Turk tribes found amongst 
the clans of the Rajput as given by Tod ("Annals of Eajasthan ") ; 
and this circumstance leads to the conclusion that the Rajput 
genealogies must have been compiled at a comparatively modern 
date, and long after the Turk invaders and conquerors had 
become mixed up and lost in the general population of the 
country ; and thus- came to be identified as Rajput on account of 
their adopting their language, manners, etc. 

JaghurI — perhaps Hindu JdJdiarl — inhabit Jarmatu, Sokhta, 
Jalga, Sangmasha, Arghandab valley, Grulkoh range, etc., and are 
reckoned at about fifteen thousand families. They are all Shia* 
Musalman, and comprise a great many sections, such as : — 

Alah. Atah. Almaeto. Bala Nasar. Baghra. 

Baghochari. Balaeto. Bubak. Granjaeto. Garai. 

Ghashi. Gujaristan. Izdari. Kalandar. 

Malistan. Mama. Mughaeto. Pashae. Sherdagh. 
Shunasi. Zaoli. Nasafi. 

Of these, Almaeto may stand for Ahndecha Chaluk Rajput. 
Bala Nasar for Bald, Brahman, and Nasar, Jat. Baghra for 
Bdgrlj Jat. Bubak for Bhibd, Rajput. B^alaeto, Almaeto, Gan- 
jaeto, Mughaeto, all appear to be Mugha<l names. Garai is Turk, 
the same as the Karat in, the Zawa hills, south of Mashhad. 
Pashae is the same as the Pashai of Lughman. Zaoli is for 
Zdbuli, native of Zabul, or Ghazni. Shunasi may stand for 
Sunydsi, Indian religious mendicant class. Nasari for Nasar, Jat. 
Izdari is probably for Persian Yazddni, Gujaristan and Malistan 
are the names of villages and districts also. 

Shekh Alt, I suppose to represent Greek Aioloi ; they inhabit 
the country about Bamiian, Ghorband, and the sources of the 
Helmand river. They are reckoned at about ten thousand 
families, and are partly Shia' and partly Sunni Muhammadans. 
Among their sections are the following : — 

Darghan. Kalu. Habash. Tatar. Sagpa. 

Sagpa or Sogpa stands for SdJcd, Skythian. Tatar for Tatar, 
Mughal. Habash for Hahashi, Abyssinian ; descendants probably 
of Abyssinian slaves naturalized in Balochistan and thence trans- 
ported to the vicinity of Ghazni. 

Zaidnat is the name applied to the Jamshedi and Firozkohi 
Aymac previously noticed; but amongst them are reckoned a 
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number of miscellaneous Hazarah, dwelling mostly to the north- 
east of the river Murgab, such as : — 

Ali Ilahi, Balkhi. Dahi Mirak. Darghan. 

Khoja Miri. Saripuli, etc. 

Ali Ilahi is the name of a sect — believers in the Divinity of Ali 
— rather than of a tribe. Balkhi and Saripuli are the Hazarah 
of those districts. Dahi Mirak and Khoja Miri probably are 
divisions of the same clan, perhaps the Dahi Marda. 

Baburi, or Barbari, inhabit Sarijangal and Lai districts, and 
the upper valley of the Hari Rud, and are reckoned at about 
twenty thousand families. They represent the BebrikJcoi of 
Strabo (Greog. vii. 3), a Thrakian tribe of Jata or Getai Skyths. 

Gavi inhabit Ghorband and Hindu Kush, east of the Shekh Ali 
Hazarah, are Sunni Musalmans, and reckoned at about two thou- 
sand families. They may represent the Goei Hun of De Guigne 
(" Histoire des Huns "), and probably came into these parts at the 
same time as the Geougen of the same stock, who passed on into 
the Indus valley, and thence, under the name of Gujar, spread all 
over Northern India. 

FaulIdi, PulIdi, or Bol^di, represent the Boledi of Ptolemy, 
and inhabit the Bisud district north of Nawar and the Fauladi 
valley, south of Bamian ; they are reckoned at about six thousand 
families, and are of the Shia' sect. There is a considerable settle- 
ment of this tribe in Western Balochistan, which we shall notice 
again when we come to this part of the country. 

BisuDi — the Pissuroi of Strabo, before noticed — inhabit the 
Bisud district west of Pughman range from Kabul to Bamian, 
and are reckoned at about forty thousand families, all Shia' in 
religion. They are in numerous subdivisions, the chief being : — 

Babali. Burjagae. Daulatpa. Dihkan. 

Darghan. Darvesh. Jhalak. Jangzae. 

Sargae. Sokpa, etc. 

There is another district called Bisud in the Jalalabad valley, 
between the junction of the Kunar and Kabul rivers ; but no 
Hazarah are now found there. 

Besides the Hazarah clans and sections above mentioned there 
are some others, such as the Kubti of Besud, west of Kabul. 
They are by some reckoned a branch of the Bisudi, and said to 
number four thousand families. They are supposed to be Kopts, 
originally from Egypt; but how they came into their present 
positions is not at all clear. Their chief seat is in Kohi Baran, 
and they have settlements in Ashdara, Magasak, Sang Sbanda, 
etc. The Habash above mentioned among the Shekh Ali, 
who inhabit Eui, half way between ^ajnijan ^.nd Balkh, perhaps 
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may have some historical connection with the Kubti. On 
the other hand, it is not impossible that the Afghans, who call 
these Kubti by the common name of Misri (Egyptian), may 
have confounded an Indian tribe with an Egyptian people in 
consequence of the similarity of their names, and thus the Mysari 
of the Indian desert may have first been called Mi^ri (Egyptian) 
and then Kubti (Copt). Not being Afghans by descent, none of 
these Hazarah tribes appear in the Afghan genealogies ; never- 
theless they have their peculiar traditions as to descent, etc. ^he 
Fauladi claim to be of the race of Afrasiab, the Turk ancestor of 
the peoples of Turan. The Bisudi claim descent from the brothers 
SItuk Kamar and SItuk SokpI. Of these names, SItijk is a 
Turki title of respect, equivalent to our " Mister,'' and corre- 
sponds with the Persian Khwdjah, which means "gentleman," 
" merchant," etc. Kamar is the name of a Skythian tribe, which 
is not uncommon in Afghanistan, and appears to have been early 
incorporated with the Rajput of Saurashtra, where it was after- 
wards changed to Jetwa, according to Ton. Sopka is the same 
as SdJcdj or " Skythian," of which the Kamari is a branch. The 
Skekh Ali Hazarah claim descent from the Toghiani Turk, or 
ToJchdri, who conquered Baktria from the Greeks. The Barbari, 
or Babari, claim descent from the Koresh Arab ; but, as I have 
previously suggested, the Koresh from which several different 
tribes in Afghanistan claim descent, is probably the Rajput 
Keruch of Tod, commonly called Kurush, Gorish, Goraish, Gorich, 
etc., in Afghanistan, where this name is of very ancient date. 
Besides the Hazarah clans and sections above mentioned, there 
are some others, such as the Mongol and Sahrdl^ inhabiting about 
the head waters of the Murgab river, and other parts of the Ghor 
country, who claim to be descendants of military colonists planted 
in this region by Changiz Khan and his grandson, Mangit. They 
are said to differ from the other Hazarah, and to retain somewhat 
of their original Mongol speech, though generally they speak the 
same ancient dialect of Persian as is current amongst the Char 
Aymac and Hazarah to the exclusion of every other language. 
Amongst these Mongol and Sahrai, or " desert dwellers," are 
found the Nukdari or Nakudari. They are mentioned by the 
Emperor BIbur among the Aymac nomads he met on his 
march to Kabul in the autumn of 1B04 a.d., and on several other 
occasions afterwards, and appear to have been a well-known 
tribe in his day. At present they are seldom heard of in Afghan- 
istan, and it may be that they were called Nakudari or Nukdari 
after their former chieftain, Nikijdar, the son of the Mughal 
Emperor, HitlIgu Khan, who held this country of Hazarah, or 
jQ-hor, as his provincial government or principality before he 
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succeeded to the throne ; when he forsook Christianity and his 
Christian name, Nicholas — in the Mongol language, Nikudar — 
for the Muhammadan religion, and Muhammadan name Ahmad, 
as before mentioned. 

Tymani, the third of the four Aymac tribes previously men- 
tioned, is the modern representative of the Thamanai of Hero- 
dotus: and they occupy now much the same situation as was 
held by their ancient predecessors. Their chief town is Tybara, 
or Taivara, on the Khash river, and not far from Zarni, or Ghor, 
the ancient capital of the Ghor kingdom, and seat of the Suri 
nation, which formerly possessed all the western portion of our 
Afghanistan. The Tymani inhabit the south-western portion 
of the Ghor mountains between Herat and Farah, and are 
reckoned at about twenty thousand families. They are in two 
main divisions, the Kabchak or Kipchak, and Darzai. How or 
when the Kabchak Uzbak came into these parts I have not 
ascertained. The Darazi, Darzai, or Duruzi are the representa- 
tives of the ancient Persian Derusiai of Herodotus, as before 
stated. Formerly the Tymani and the Darazi occupied the 
western slopes of the Ghor hills and the Herat valley adjoining ; 
but on the decline of the dominion of the Suri they moved east- 
ward and occupied much of the country previously inhabited by 
the Suri, with whom as neighbours they were always in more 
or less close alliance ; and they are now chiefly found in the 
valleys of the Khash and Farah rivers, and on the south slopes 
of the Siah Koh, or ** Black moujitain'' range, an offset from 
the Kohi Baba of Hindu Kush. 

SiJRt. — This people formerly constituted a numerous and 
powerful nation, in the western half of the modern Hazarah 
country, which they held as an independent native kingdom, 
with capitals at Firozkoh and Ghor. At the present day they 
occupy more restricted limits, and are confined to the hills 
drained by the sources of the Adraskand river,. an,d to the 
adjacent plain of Sabzvar and Isapzar.. In 1186 a..Dw, the chief- 
tain of this tribe, holding the little principality of Ghor, with 
the aid, probably, of the Saljuk chiefs, who had recently 
possessed themselves of Kandahar, and that of his own country- 
men in the military service of the Ghazni Sultan, overthrew the 
Turk dynasty founded by Sabaktakin at Ghazni, and estab- 
lished in its place that of the Suri of Ghor. Who these Suri 
were is an interesting subject for investigation ; but time does 
not allow of our pursuing the inquiry now, farther than to 
advance a few very brief remarks. 

Pliny's statement (Hist. Nat., vi. 18), regarding the city of 
Alexandria, founded in the district of Margiana by Alexander 
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which being destroyed by the barbaxians, Antiokhus, the son of 
Seleukus, rebuilt it on the same site as a Syrian city, and called 
it Antiokhia, and that it was watered by the Margus which 
passed through it, and was afterwards divided into a number 
of streams for the irrigation of the district of Zothale ; and 
that it was to this place that Orodes (Arsakes XIV.) conducted 
such of the Romans as survived the defeat of Crassus (about 
54 B.C.) ; this statement of Pliny's seems to favour the idea, con- 
veyed by the expression " as a Syrian city," that the new city 
was peopled with a colony of his own subjects from Syria, and 
that the Suri tribe of Afghanistan originates in them. The site 
of Antiokhia, from the description above given, we should 
naturally look for on the lower course of the Murgab ; whether 
any traces of its existence in this direction have been discovered 
I do not know. But the name of an existing city somewhat 
farther eastward, and situated upon a river which, although 
rising among the same range of mountains as the Murgab, drains 
a different watershed and flows in a separate and distinct stream 
away from and at some distance from the Murgab, seems to 
offer an indication of the true site of Antiokhia. In the modern 
Andkhoe or Andikhoya^ we have not only a close rendering of the 
Greek name, but other important points of agreement with the 
above description of Antiokhia. It is watered by a river which 
passes through it, and which may have been called Margus 
anciently ; but whether this was so or not, this river is afterwards 
divided into numerous streams for the irrigation of the district 
of Zaiddriy or Zdddn^, a name not far off from Pliny's Zothale. 
Andkhui, or Andhkoe, apart from the above points of conformity 
with Pliny's description of Antiokhia, may reasonably be taken 
to mark the site of Alexandria, probably one of those six cities 
founded by Alexander in Baktria for the defence of that pro- 
vince. The name of the river on which Andkhui stands is 
Sangalak; but it may have been called Margus by Pliny on 
account of its being on the extreme eastern frontier of Mar- 
giana. 

However, be this as it may, the Suri of *• the Syrian city " may 
be represented to-day by the Suri division of the Hazarah Char 
Aymac. It remains yet to inquire who these Syrians, or Suri, 
were. 

Antiokhus, the son of Seleukus Nikator, was the first king of 
Syria of that name. His mother, Apama, daughter of Spitamenes 
{Arrian), the Baktrian chief, had been given by Alexander to 
Seleukus in 326 b.c. at Susa, when he married his generals to 
native ladies and Persian princesses. Seleukus, since the death 
of Alexander, had held the government of Eastern Persia and 
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the conquered Indian provinces for ten years, until, by the battle 
at Ipsus, 301 B.C., he acquired the throne of Syria and sovereignty 
of Asia, and thus established the dynasty of the Seleukidae. He 
then gave his son the government of Upper Asia (his own former 
satrapy, consisting of the modem Afghanistan and Turkistan), 
with the title of king, which Antiokhos held until 280 B.C., when 
he succeeded his father on the throne of Syria. Antiokhos Soter 
died 261 b.c. after a reign of nineteen years. 

Thus the GrsBko-Baktrian Antiokhos ruled over Afghanistan 
for about twenty years prior to his succession to the throne of 
Syria, and rebuilt, on the same site, the destroyed Alexandria, as 
a SjTian city, which he called Antiokhia (the modem AndJchui). 
It was, perhaps, in the very country of which his mother was a 
native, and adjoined the Paropamisus province, which his father 
had a few years previously ceded to the Indian king Sandrakot- 
Tos, or C^ANDRAQUPTA, in exchange for the five hundred elephants 
by the aid of which Sbleukus won the battle of Ipsus and the 
sovereignty of Asia. From Pliny's account it seems clear that, 
*^ Antiokhos the son of Seleukus " built Antiokhia before he be- 
came king of Syria; and the expression " as a Syrian city '^ seems 
to indicate markedly that it was peopled by Syrians to preserve it 
from the fate of its predecessor on the same site, Alexandria, 
which had been destroyed by the barbarians, as well as to have 
a guard of trustworthy Syrians upon the frontier of the Paro- 
pamisus province, recently ceded to the Indian king. 

On the other hand, it is possible that, on taking possession of 
the ceded province of Paropamisus, the Indian king may have 
introduced a colony of Surya or Suryabansi Rajput, to secure its 
frontiers toward Persia and the territories of the Syrian king ; and 
that in consequence of the marriage alliance between Seleukus 
and Sandrakottos, and the friendly relations subsisting between 
the Syrian and Indian governments, the new city may have been 
made over to the charge of the newly-imported Surya Rajput. 

The expression " as a Syrian city " in the passage above 
quoted, evidently implies something new and foreign to the 
country; and the question to be solved is, whether it was peopled 
with Suri from Syria or with Suri from India. It is certain that 
the subsequent history of the Suri of Paropamisus has been con- 
nected with India and not with Syria, and that they have long 
been identified with Indian tribes, which themselves, however, 
may derive from a more western source originally. 

It is to be noted, however, that at the present day no traces of 
the Suri are to be found north of the Paropamisus, whilst towards 
the south, we have in the castle and district of Chakna Sur, 
**Land, or district, of the Sur," and the castle and township 
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of Nadali (Nddori), both situated on the plain between the 
Helmand river and the Sistan basin, distinct traces of former 
Rajput occupancy ; both Sura and Nadoria being the names of 
well-known Gahlot or Sisodia Rajput clans. Another fact worthy 
of note in connection with the Indian relations of the Suri, is 
the wide dissemination of this tribe of Afghanistan on the Indus 
border, throughout Sind, and the peninsula of ancient Saurashtra 
to which they gave their name. The early seat of the Sur in 
Afghanistan was the country called Ghor by the Arabs ; it is 
perhaps connected with the Gaur, or Gkn:, of the Rajput, who 
havsa tribe of that name, as well as the Bengal kingdom so 
called, and said to mean " White, Fair.'' 

We have now disposed of the principal Persian tribes men- 
tioned by Herodotus,, as quoted in the outset of this inquiry, and 
have noticed as briefly as possible various others amongst the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan whose names have cropped up by the 
way. I now proceed to notice some of the nations of the ancient 
Persian Empire, the names of which Herodotus has recorded in 
his enumeration of the twenty satrapies into which it was divided 
by Darius Hystaspes for the purposes of tribute, so far as those 
names appear to bear a relation to tribes still existing in Afgha- 
nistan. Herodotus explains that, in this division of the empire 
for the collection of tribute, " the Persian territory alone has not 
been mentioned as subject to tribute, for the Persians occupied 
their lands free from taxes ; '' and further, that, " in constituting 
these twenty satrapies, Darius set governors over them, and ap- 
pointed tribute to be paid to him from each nation, both connect- 
ing the adjoining people with the several nations, and omitting 
some neighbouring people, he annexed to some others that were 
more remote." Herodotus does not cite any instance of such 
distribution ; but in describing the seventh satrapy he expressly 
states that the four nations composing it were "joined together," 
and it is the only instance in which he makes any remark of the 
kind ; from which we may infer that in the other satrapies the 
nations mentioned by name were not all joined together. At all 
events, in the case of the seventh satrapy, the modern representa- 
tives of the four nations severally named as composing it are still 
found, and by precisely the same names as those mentioned by 
Herodotus, in adjoining districts of Afghanistan, a fact which 
serves to indicate the exact situation and extent of this satrapy 
itself. In several of the other satrapies also, the nations com- 
posing them respectively were apparently contiguous one to the 
bther ; some of these, which come within the region of our inquiry, 
we will notice in their proper places, the others we need not 
further allude to more than to observe in this place that in 
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Afghanistan to-day are found many tribes bearing the same 
names as were borne by the ancient nations of Asia Minor. 

In this connection it may be allowable, perhaps, to conjecture — 
in order to account for the existence at the present day, as I hope 
to show, in the extreme eastern provinces of the ancient Persian 
Empire, of tribes and nations whose original (in the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, at least,) seats were in its extreme western 
provinces — that the former association together of different 
nations for the payment of tribute, may have led in after times, 
to their location together in one province in some redistribution 
or other of the fiscal arrangements of the empire ; or, perhaps, 
nations and tribes, driven from their seats by internal revolutions 
or external conquests, may, from former association in the pay- 
ment of tribute, have held together as friends and confederates 
for mutual support in their new settlements ; or, probably, they 
may have been transported, bag and baggage, by order of the 
king, from one extremity of the empire to the other for purely 
military purposes or as an exemplary punishment. 

Of the last kind of transportation Hebodotus has recorded an 
instance which is of the greatest interest and importance to us in 
this inquiry. He tells us (Bk. iv. 200, etc.) that, about the same 
time that Darius Hystaspes led his expedition across the Bos- 
phorus against the Skythians, his governor of Egypt sent a naval 
and military force against the Greek colonies of Barke and 
Kyrene in Libya; and that after the Persians had captured 
Barke, they enslaved the Barkaians and took them to Egypt on 
their return from this expedition. By this time Darius also had 
returned from his Skythian campaign to his capital at Susa ; and 
Herodotus adds to what he had said of the Persians returning to 
Egypt from Libya, that " the Barkaians whom they had enslaved, 
they transported from Egypt to the king ; and king Darius gave 
them a village in Baktria to dwell in. They gave then the name 
of Barke to this village, which was still inhabited in my time in 
the Baktrian territory." And I may now repeat these words of 
Herodotus, and say that, after the lapse of about two thousand 
three hundrd and fifty years, the village of Barke, which he men- 
tions, is still in our day inhabited, and by the posterity, in name, 
at least, if got in lineal descent also, of the Barkaians he speaks 
of ; and that too in the very territory he indicates. The colony of 
iSarkaians in Baktrian territory, of which the "Father of History " 
has thus informed us, is to-day represented by the Baraki tribe 
inhabiting the villages of Baraki in the Baghlan district of Kunduz, 
and of Barki Bark and Barki Rajan, in the Logar district of Kabul, 
which last is a tract comprised within the Bakhtar Zamirij or 
" Bakhtar territory," of Orientals, and the Baktriana of the Greeks. 
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This interesting discovery, together with some other notes re- 
lating to the tribes of Afghanistan, most of which I reproduce in 
this paper and rectify where necessary, I had the privilege of 
making known in a paper which I read by invitation at a meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society a few years ago, as an instalment, I 
had hoped, of other papers in pursuit of the same subject, had my 
health, which was by no means satisfactory at that time, permitted. 
My offering for discussion was, however, received with so little 
approval, and called forth so strong a disapproval from the Director 
of that august Society for the encouragement of Oriental research, 
that I willingly laid aside my notes on the subject, together with 
the aptitude acquired by a long acquaintance with the country 
and its peoples, to some more suitable occasion, when I might lay 
my information before others more wilUng to investigate it. The 
present occasion appears to me to afford such an opportunity ; and 
in submitting this paper to the notice of the learned men of this 
Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, I hope, not that 
what I advance will be received without severe scrutiny and criti- 
cism, but that it may meet with the close consideration which the 
subject claims, as a means of throwing light upon many obscure 
points connected with the history of the peoples of this Afghan- 
istan region in their past relations to the revolutions and invasions 
which have since the Alexandrian conquest successively swept 
over its area. The information I have here hastily put together 
on the subject of our inquiry, — so far as relates to the recognition 
of the existing peoples of Afghanistan and their identification 
with the ancient nations of that territory and their successors, as 
their names and circumstances have come down to us in the re- 
cords of the historian and geographer, — is, I am fully sensible, frag- 
mentary and defective in detail ; but with all its faults, it will 
serve, I trust, as a stimulus to others better qualified than myself 
to pursue the inquiry with more of method and in greater detail, 
and, above all, with a greater knowledge of Oriental history than 
I can hope ever to attain. The field of research in Afghanistan 
is a large one, and almost untrod, so far as methodical and critical 
investigation is concerned ; and affords material to fill volumes 
with information of a most interesting kind, and of no small 
importance to the historian and statesman alike. But to return 
to our subject of immediate inquiry. 

Herodotus gives some other instances of the transplanting of 
nations and tribes by king Darius after his return from the 
Skythian expedition. He says (Bk. v.) that, " Darius commanded 
MsaABAZUS, whom he had left as his general in Thrakia, to 
remove the Paionoi from their abodes, and to bring to him them- 
selves, their children, and their wives." Magabazus accordingly 
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invaded Paionia, and took- possession of their towns, and the 
Paionoi immediately gave themselves np to the Persians. Thus 
the Siropaionoi and Faioplai, and the tribes of the Paionoi as far as 
the Lake Prasias were removed from their abodes, and transported 
into Asia. But those about Mount Pangaius and near the Doberoi, 
the Agrianai, Odomantoi, and those who inhabit Lake Prasias 
itself, were not at all subdued by Megabazus. . . . Those of 
the Paionoi then who were subdued were taken to Asia. . . . 
Megabazus, leading with him the Paionoi, arrived at the HeUes- 
pont, and having crossed over from thence, came to Sardis, 
bringing the Paionoi with him. . . . The Paionoi, who had 
been carried away captive by Megabazus from the river Strymon, 
occupied a tract in Phrygia, and a village by themselves." The 
tribes named as thus transported into Phrygia are the Paioni, the 
Paioplai, and the Doberi. The Paioni on the river Strymon, not 
far fix)m the Hellespont, were a branch of the Panni, or Pannoni, 
who gave their name to the country called Pannonia ; and the 
Paioplai and Doberi appear to have been clans of the same tribe. 
Anyhow, we find in Afghanistan at the present day tribes bearing 
the same names, viz. : the Panni, the Popali, or Popalzl, and the 
Ddwari; and all settled together in the Kandahar country, where, 
curiously enough, they have a ridge of hill and a district, with 
its village, called Panjwal, which may stand for the Pangains of 
Herodotus. Formerly the Panni was a numerous and important 
tribe in Afghanistan, but in the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi, 
they, along with several other important tribes of Afghanistan, 
emigrated bodily to Hindustan, where they established small 
colonies in various parts of the country, as in Hydrabad of the 
Dakhan, in Barar, Karaoli, Shekhawat, and other parts of Central 
India, Ilajwarra, etc., leaving but few of the tribe in Afghanistan. 
The Popali, or Popalzi, form one of the principal tribes of the 
modem Durani, and are reckoned at about twelve thousand 
families, mostly agricultural and partly pastoral. Their Sado 
clan furnished the king, and the Bdrnii clan the prime minister of 
the newly-established Durani monarchy. Their chief seats are 
in the Tiri and Darawat districts north of Kandahar, and along 
the Tamak vaUey to the east of that city as far as Shahri Safa. 
The Dawari apparently gave their name to the Zamin Dawar 
district, or " Dawar territory," on the west bank of the Helmand 
adjoining Darawat, but are not now found as a separate tribe of 
that name in this district, though its inhabitants are ofben called 
Dawari amongst the people of the country. There is another 
district called Dawar on the Lidus base of the Suleman range, 
which was probably peopled from the Zamin Dawar above men- 
tioned; but as we shall refer to these tribes again in a later 
passage, we need not dwell further on them now. 
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It must be noted here, in regard to the above-described trans- 
portation of the Paioni, that afterwards, Ionia having revolted, 
these Paioni, at the instigation of the Milesians, attempted 
to return back to their country, and some of them did thus 
escape. But only a small body, for, as Herodotus says, "The 
Paionoi, having taken with them their children and wives, fled 
to the coast; but some of them through fear remained where 
they were. The fugitives were pursued by a large body of Per- 
sian cavalry, but they escaped to Khios; the Khians conveyed 
them to Lesbos, and the Lesbians forwarded them to Doriskus, 
thence proceeding on foot they reached Paionia." As these 
fugitives escaped by ship, their number probably was not great, 
and the larger portion of the Paioni exiles, we may reasonably 
conclude, remained in Persian territory. Perhaps, in consequence 
of this attempt to escape, the remaining Paioni were moved away 
further from their own country; possibly to the very place, 
Zarain Dawar, where we now find their modem representatives, 
as above stated. 

Herodotus mentions another transportation of people by Darius, 
which I may quote as bearing upon our present inquiry. He 
says (Bk. vi.), " The Persians havi^ig conquered the lonians at 
sea, besieged Miletu^ both by land and sea, and took it com- 
pletely in the sixth year after the revolt of Aristagoras'' (the 
revolt of the lonians above mentioned), " and reduced the city to 
slavery. . . . Such of the Milesians as were taken alive, were 
afterwards conveyed to Susa, and King Darius, without doing 
them any other harm, settled them on that which is called the 
Red Sea,, in the city of Ampe, near which the Tigris, flowing by, 
falls into the sea." The Milesians were of the Milyi nation of Asia 
Minor, and, together with the ancient Malli of the Indus valley, 
may be represented in Afghanistan by the tribes bearing the 
name of Mali. One of these, the Mali of the Yusufzi, Swat and 
Bajaur districts, has some small sections upon the Indus, where 
is a town called Amh^ now in the possession of the chief of the 
Tanaoli tribe. These lonians are traceable by that name in 
Afghanistan in the form of Yumis {I(ovo%), This Muhammadan 
name appears among the sections of many of the Afghan' tribes, 
especially in those inhabiting the Indus Valley about the 
Peshawar district, which was one of the principal seats of the 
Greek dominion. But in the Sanskrit writings the name Ionian 
appears in the form of Yona or Yavana, and Jona or Javana. In 
order to save time and to avoid the inconvenience of repeated 
references, I proceed now to take the several satrapies of the 
empire of Darius, in the order they are described by Herodotus 
(Bk. iii.), and to notice such of the nations, mentioned by him as 
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composing them severally, which appear to be connected with the 
tribes now found in Afghanistan. 

The first satrapy comprised the lonoi, Magnesoi, Aioloi, Karoi? 
Lydoi, Milyoi, and Pamphyloi. Of these, the loni, as above 
stated, are now represented in Afghanistan by the Yuntis sections 
of various tribes on the eastern borders of the country. Similarly 
the Aioli by the Ali or Aali sections. The Ludi or Lydi, by the 
Lodi or Liidi tribe previously noticed. The Milyi by the Mali or 
Malu sections. The Kari by the Kdiro sections. And the Pam- 
phyli by the Parmuli or Furmuli tribe. Each of these, excepting 
the Ludi already described, will appear again in its proper place 
amongst the sections of the Afghan clans ; for nowhere in 
Afghanistan are any of these nations found as distinct or separate 
tribes at the present day, with the exception only of the ParmuU 
or Furmuli, who are a distinct people, not reckoned as Afghan at 
all, and speaking, not the Pukhto, but a Persian dialect. The 
first satrapy was situated in Asia Minor, where these nations had 
their territorial possessions. Their representatives in Afghanistan 
were probably colonists planted by Alexander, in the provinces 
taken from the Arians, on settlements of his own, as stated by 
Strabo in the passage before quoted. 

The second satrapy comprised the Mysoi, the Lydoi, the 
Lasonoi (in another passage called Kabaloi Meionoi), the Kabaloi, 
and the Hygennoi. Of these the Mysi may be now represented 
by the Musd sections of many of the Afghan tribes ; formerly 
they appear to have formed a distinct tribe settled in the Musa- 
dara, or "valley of the Miisa" in the Ghor country adjoining 
Zamiandawar, west of the Helmand river, into which the Musa 
stream empties, not far from Girishk. On the other hand, the 
Musa clans of AJghanistan may derive from an Indian tribe of 
that name anciently seated on the Indus below the junction of 
the modem Chenab ; for Aerian mentions amongst the local 
chieftains and princes of this region with whom Alexander came 
into conflict, one Musikanus; a name which seems to be the Greek 
rendering of Muse Jca Raja, or " Prince of the Musa tribe ; " but 
I have not found any such name as Musa amongst the Rajput 
and Hindu tribes in the lists given by Tod and Sherring. The 
Lasoni may be represented by the Ldd or Ldsdnl of Balochistan ; 
they are not now found by that name amongst the Afghan tribes, 
but by their other name of Kabali Meioni, they may be repre- 
sented by the Miydni, an important division of the trading 
association of caravan merchants called Pdvindah ; and perhaps 
also by the various sections of traders and religious beneficiaries 
styled Miydn. The Kabuli may be represented by the modem 
Kabulif and the Kdhul-khel of the great Vaziri tribe. And the 
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Hygenni, without doubt, by the Khitgdnl, seated along the 
northern base of the Sufed Koh. From its composition, supposing 
my identifications are correct, this satrapy comprised a consider- 
able portion of the ancient Paropamisus, from the Khybar Pass 
in the east to the vicinity of Farah in the west. The Khugani 
were formerly a numerous and important tribe, extending along 
the northern base of Sufed Koh, from near the Khybar Pass to 
the plain of Kabul at Butkhak ; but now they occupy a much 
restricted area, being confined to the Gandumak valley, between 
the Shinwari on the east, and the Ghilzi on the west. Perhaps 
it will be as well to dispose of the Khugani in this place. 

The KnifrGlNt — Hygenni of Hebdbotvs — are also called Khitgiydni, 
Oigiydnl, Khdogdnij and Khdgwdni. In the Afghan genealogies 
they are classed in the Ghurghushti division of the nation, 
amongst the tribes of its Kararai or Karalanri branch. Karaldnri 
is a Pukhto word, and means " the brotherhood, kindred, or asso- 
ciates of Karai "; and Karai or Garai is the name of a well-known 
Turk tribe, now settled in the Khorasan hills south of Mashhad, 
about Zawah and Turbati Jam, etc. The Khugani are reckoned 
at six thousand families in their ancient seats on the north slopes 
of Sufed Koh, and have a colony of nearly equal strength in the 
Doaba of Peshawar, where they inhabit the villages of Srikh 
Marozi, Matani, Mandozi, etc. They have besides some small 
settlements at Kandahar, and nearer home in the Lower Kunar 
valley and adjoining districts of Bajaur. The Khugani are con- 
sidered a distinct people from all around them, being neither 
Afghan, nor Pathan, nor Ghilzi, nor Tajik ; and by the Pathans 
they are reckoned as of the same race as the Chamkani tribe, 
which indeed is counted as a branch of the Khugani. Among 
the Khugani of Sufed Koh, and sharing the land with them are 
the Lalai, Laili, or Lfele Vaziri, said to be an offshoot of the great 
Vaziri tribe of the Suleman range, and reckoned at six thousand 
families. 

The KhitgInI are in three main divisions, viz., Vaziri, Khyr- 
bim, and Sherzad. 

The Vdziri or Laili sections are — Agam, Barak, Bibo, Nani, 
Bani, etc., collectively styled Sarki ; and Ahmad, Kanga, Khojak, 
Piro, Taraki, etc., collectively styled Motik. Of these names 
Sarki may stand for Siirki Chaluk or Solanki Agnikula Rajput, 
and Motik for Maithili Brahman ? Bibo for Bhlbd Pramara ; and 
Rani for Rdnlkd Chaluk. Barak will appear again later on. 

The Khyrbun are in two divisions, viz., Najibi (" the Noble"), 
comprising the sections — ^Ali, Api, Daulat, Mando, Masto, etc.; 
and Karai or Garai, comprising the sections — Ghundi, Hamza, 
Jaji, Khidar, Mukar, Tori, etc. Of these names, Khyrbun stands 
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for Khyrbansi, or " Khyr race/' a well-known clan of the Pramara 
Eajput. All stands for Aioli Greek. Karai is the name of a 
Turk tribe above mentioned. Jaji will appear again. Khidar 
stands for Khejar Pramara, or for Kehdar mercantile Rajput. 
Mukar is Rajput, and Tori stands for Tawari or TMrl Rajput. 

The Sherzdd sections are — Lughmani, Khodi, Mama, Marki, 
Shadi, etc. Of these names, Sherzad is Persian for " Lion bom ''; 
the Pukhto equivalent of Slier is Mzarai ; and this Mzarai may- 
be the Musulman substitute for an original Maviari, the name of a 
large Hindu tribe of the Indian desert and Indus valley ; or it 
may be the Muhammadan guise of the Misr Brahman, for Mama, 
one of the sections, is the name of a Brahman tribe of Northern 
India. Khodi, or Khadi, and Shadi are different pronunciations 
of the same word, and stand for the Chdto Brahman. 

The third satrapy comprised the Hellespontoi, the Phrygoi, the 
Thrakoi, Paphlagonoi, Mariandynoi, and Syroi, and was evidently 
situated at the western extremity of the empire. None of these 
names are found amongst the tribes of Afghanistan, excepting 
the Syri, or Suri, which has already been noticed. 

The fourth satrapy was composed of the Kilikoi, and apparently 
comprised the province of Kilikia, the modem Adana, with per- 
haps the adjoining province of Karaman with its capital Koniya, 
the ancient Ikonium. The Kiliki may perhaps be represented in 
Afghanistan by the GhUji or Khiliji, The Grhilji of Afghanistan, 
called also Grhalzoe, Khalaja, and Khalachi, are said to be a Turk 
tribe from beyond the Jaxartes, and of the Khilichij or " Swords- 
men " tribe of Turk. They have been known in Afghanistan by 
the name of Q-hilji or Khilichi, at least since the time of Mahmud 
of Grhazni, towards the close of the tenth century, and were pro- 
bably settled in the country at a much earlier date. The name 
appears in the form of Khizilchi, or Khilichi, or Khizilji, as the 
patronymic of the Saljuk dynasty of Rum, or Asia Minor, whose 
capital was Ikonium, during the twelfth century. We have seen 
what is the composition of the Ghilji tribe of Afghanistan, and 
how largely it is made up of Indian elements. 

The Saljuki, as recognised by Latham, are evidently the Greek 
Seleuki, Alexander's successors in the Greek Empire of Asia. 
There are some curious details recorded by Oriental writers, as 
quoted by D'Herbelot, connected with the origin of the founder 
of the Saljuk dynasty, which reigned in Asia in three separate 
and contemporaneous branches during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and in the case of the greatest of them to the middle 
of the fourteenth ; viz., those of Persia, from 1037 to 1196 a.d., 
a period of 159 years ; of Kirman, from 1041 to 1187 a.d., 146 
years ; and of Rum, or Asia Minor, from 1087 to 1360 a.d., or 
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263 years. D'Herbelot, on the authority of the Lab Tartkh, says 
that Saljuk descends in thirty-four generations from AfrasyIb, 
king of Turan or Turkistan; that he had four sons — MikIil 
(Michael), Israil (Israel), Musa (Moses), and Yunus (Jonas) (all 
purely Hebrew names), who acquired great riches in friends, 
lands, and flocks and herds ; that they migrated from Turkistan 
into Transoxiana in search of more abundant pastures in 37B of 
the Hijra, which commenced on 23rd May, 985, a.d. ; that they 
halted first on the borders of Bukhara and Samarkand, and thence 
sought permission of the Sultan Mahmitd G-haznavi to pass the 
Oxus into Khorasan, of which province he was master ; and that 
Mahmitd granted them permission to establish themselves in the 
environs of Nisa and Abivard. That MikIil had two sons, named 
ToGHRUL Beg and JIfar Beg; that they became the chiefs of 
this colony, and increased so greatly and rapidly by the accession 
of fresh hordes of Turk, as to become a cause of alarm ; that 
MAHMtiD being dead, his son and successor, Masa'itd, led an army 
to turn them out, but was defeated ; and that Toghrul, after this 
assumed royalty, and in 429 h. (commenced 23rd October, X037, 
A.D.), was crowned as Sultan at Nishapur, which he made his 
capital. 

A different account is given by KJiondemir^ who says that 
Saljuk was the son of Dakar, a principal officer of Bigu, a Turk 
Sultan, who dwelt in the Khazar country or plain of Kapchak, 
above the Caspian Sea. DakIk had the surname of TdzidluCj or 
" Strongbow," and on his death left a young son, named Sal,tijk, 
whom Sultan Bigu adopted and brought up with the surname 
or title of EdsJiachi, or " Captain." Saljuk having violated the 
privacy of his patron's harem, and thus incurred his vengeance, 
fled with all his family, friends, and dependants to Samarkand, 
and established himself in that vicinity, where he and his em- 
braced Islam. His followers increasing he had frequent conflicts 
with Beli Khan, the governor of the city of Samarkand, in which, 
proving victorious, he advanced to Bukhara, where he was well 
received. Of his four sons above mentioned, Khondemir gives the 
name of BiGir to YtNus, and calls the sons of Mikail, Muhammad 
and DluD. 

To the above accounts D'Herbelot adds . that of Mirkhond^ 
which is to the effect that MasAud, the son of Mahmitd Ghaznavi, 
rejected altogether the claim of the Saljuk to descent from the 
Turk ; because the family or race of Salj^jk nowhere appeared in 
the Turk genealogies, and that, being a Turk himself, he well 
knew all the families and noble houses of that nation. This re- 
buff was given by Masa'ud to an ambassador from the Salj^ki, 
requesting the assignment of a residence, and swearing obedience 
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and fidelity on their part. In consequence of this the Salj^jki 
"waged war with Masa'^, and soon took all Khorasan from him, 
and joined it to their possessions in Transoxiana. 

Putting these diflferent accounts together, the probability is, 
that the people represented by SALJtK and his sons were an 
obscure party of pastoral or nomadic Greeks, Israelites (for that 
Jews, and Christians too, were both numerous and influential in 
these parts at the time of the Mughol invasion, fully two 
centuries later than the period of the Saljitk's appearance, is a 
well ascertained fact), and wandering Turk, probably Christian 
in religion, all confederated together for mutual protection and 
support, much afber the fashion of existing tribes in Afghanistan ; 
who, taking advantage of the disturbed state of the country 
during the declining rule of the Samani dynasty, under the lead 
of a Greek of the Saljuk family, acquired extended possessions 
and wealth, and increasing their strength by the accession and 
incorporation of neighbouring Turk nomads and stragglers of all 
sorts, rapidly rose to power and to sovereign rule ; and that the 
successes achieved by the Saljuk leader, having been mainly 
effected by the aid of his Turk followers and adherents, who 
naturally far out-numbered his own petty tribe, he and his im- 
mediate successors, from motives of policy, adopted their nation- 
ality, content with bestowing their own patronymic on the 
dynasty they had founded. The SALjtiKi early took possession 
of the Kandahar province ; and the sixth Sultan of the Persian 
branch of the dynasty. Sultan Sanjar, took his name from the city 
of Sanjar near Kandahar, the ruins of which are now known by 
the name of Takhti Sanjari, " The Throne of the Sanjar." Sultan 
Sanjab, despite his military misfortunes, is praised for his valour, 
magnanimity, and justice, and was celebrated for the magnifi- 
cence of his court, and, as D'Herbelot says, was usually called 
"Alexander the Second." Probably on account of an acknow- 
ledged Greek descent, for his military achievements could hardly 
have entitled him to so proud a surname. He died in 1157 a.d., 
after a reign of fifty years, and has left a living memorial of his 
rule in the Sanjari sections of Afghan tribes about the Bolan, and 
of Sanjardni Baloch in the adjoining principality of Kalat. 

The fifth satrapy was composed of all Phoinikia, Syria, which 
is called Palestine, and Cyprus. It offers nothing of interest to 
us in this inquiry beyond the surmise that it may have supplied 
the people of the Antiokhia {Andkhiii) built " as a Syrian city " 
by Antiokhus the son of Seleukus, as before noticed. 

The sixth satrapy comprised Egypt, and the Libya bordering 
thereon, and Kyrfen^, and Bark6, and the Lake Moeris. Here we 
find something of interest to us. I have already quoted the 
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passage in Herodotus, describing tlie transportation of the 
Barkaians from the far distant Libya to the village in Kunduz of 
Baktria, which the exiles named Barke in commemoration of the 
Libyan Barke ; which was founded 554 b.c, and only half a cen- 
tury prior to their own enslavement and deportation as captives of 
war, by a colony from the adjoining Grreek settlement in Kyrene. 
Hebodotus, after describing the manner in which the Libyan 
Barke was founded by Greek colonists (Bk. iv. 1B5), states 
that the name given to the first king was Battus, which in the 
Libyan tongue meant " king.'' I mention this because in the 
Logar valley of Kabul, which is to-day their principal settlement 
in Afghanistan, the Baraki tribe have two villages close together, 
the one called the Baraki Rajan, the other the Baraki Barak ; 
a distinction probably marking some recognised difference origin- 
ally existing amongst the exiled Barkaians (Bdrkai of Herodotus) 
on their first settlement in these parts, such as the Barkai of the 
king's family or household, and the Barkai of the city of Barke ; 
for such is the exact meaning of the names themselves — Baraki 
Rajan meaning " Royal Barkai," Baraki Bark meaning " Barke 
of the Barkai." That these Baraki of Afghanistan, or rather 
their ancestors the Barkai of Herodotus, were recognised as 
Greeks by Alexander and his followers — notwithstanding the 
absence of any such explicit statement, and of the mention even 
of their name — seems clear from a passage in Arrian (Bk. iii. 28), 
who — after saying that, from the Euergetes Alexander directed 
his march against Baktria,^ and on his way received the homage 
of the Drangai, Gadrosoi, and Arakhotoi (each of which nations 
we shall speak of later on) ; and then proceeded to the Indians 
adjacent to the Arakhotoi (the Indians in the Paropamisus about 
Ghazni, the former seat of the Batani tribe before described), all 
which nations he subdued with the utmost toil and difficulty, owing 
to the deep snow and extremities of want ; and then, marching to 
Mount Caucasus, built a city there which he called Alexandria — 
adds, that in this city Alexander left a Persian prefect in the 
government of the country, with a party of his troops for his 
support, and then passed over the mountains, at a part where 
the surface was bare, nothing but the sylphium (Pukhto tarJcha = 
"wormwood"), and the turpentine tree (Pukhto 1chinjak = 
" mastich ") growing there, but the country very populous and 
supporting multitudes of sheep and neat cattle, for they feed on 
the sylphium, of which, says Arrlan, the sheep especially were 
so fond that some of the Kyreneansl^ejpt their sheep at a distance 
and inclosed within a fence, to prevent their destroying the 
sylphium by gnawing the roots, as it was there very valuable. 
This mention of the Kyreneans in Baktria, near the present Kabul, 
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and the Barkai or Barkaians, in 330 B.C., is extremely inter- 
esting in relation to the colony of the Greek exiles transported 
from the kingdom of Kyrene in Libya, of which Barke was 
but a branch, to this very country by Darius Hystaspes, as be- 
fore related ; and affords important evidence in corroboration of 
my identification of the Baraki tribe of Kabul with the Barkai 
exiles of Herodotus ; for these Kyreneans mentioned by Arrian 
can be none other than the Barkaians of whom Herodotus 
speaks, viz., the Baraki of Baghlan in Kunduz. 

After the time of the Greek dominion the Baraki, it would 
appear, increased greatly in numbers and influence, and acquired 
extensive possessions towards Hindu Kush in the north, and the 
Suleman range in the south, and eastward as far as the Indus. 
During the reign of MAHMtn Ghaznavi the Baraki were an im- 
portant tribe, and largely aided that Sultan in his military expe- 
ditions. The reputation then acquired as soldiers they still 
retain, and the Afghan monarchs — of the Barakzi family at all 
events — always entertain a bodyguard composed exclusively of 
Baraki. The Baraki are mentioned by the Emperor Babar as 
among the principal tribes of Kabul in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. They are now reckoned at about ten thousand 
families in Afghanistan, and, besides their head quarters in 
Kunduz and Logar, have settlements in Butkhak, and at Kani- 
goram in the Vaziri country, and on the Hindu Kush, about 
Bamian and Ghorband districts. In Afghanistan, though their 
true origin is not suspected, the Baraki are considered a distinct 
people by themselves ; they are disclaimed alike by Afghan and 
Pathan, by Ghilji and Hazarah, by Tajik and by Turk. Amongst 
themselves the Baraki use a peculiar dialect, which is more of a 
Hindi language than anything else, to judge from the few words 
I have met with. 

The Baraki pretend descent from the Arab invaders, but this 
is a conceit of their conversion to Islam. They are a fine, tall, and 
active people, with fairer complexions than the generality of 
Afghans, and are held in consideration as a respectable people. 
They have no place in the Afghan genealogies by that name, 
being generally reckoned along with the Tajik population. Yet 
it is not altogether improbable that the present ruling tribe of 
the Durani in Afghanistan is originally derived from the Baraki ; 
for I can find no other source whence the Barakzi can have 
sprung ; the same remark applies also to the great Barak clan of 
the Khatak tribe. By reckoning these Durani Barak and 
Khatak Barak as offshoots from the Baraki, the Barkai of Hero- 
dotus, the great decline of the Baraki — perhaps at that time 
^ properly called Baraki — from the prosperity and influence they 
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are said to have enjoyed in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Ghazna vi, 
is at once explained. Possibly the split and alienation may have 
been owing to the readiness of the one and the reluctance of the 
other to accept Islam in the early period of its introduction. 

The seventh satrapy contained the Sattagydai, Grandarioi, Dadi- 
kai, and Aparytai, joined together. These are the names ap- 
parently of the dominant nations responsible for the payment of 
the tribute. They are all recognisable by the same names to-day 
along the eastern frontier of Afghanistan. The Sattagydai, or 
^' Sattag kindred," are now represented by the KhattaJc, ShattaJc, 
SattaJc, and Shltak or SUak tribes of the Indus border ; the Gran- 
darioi by the Ganddri, now a mere handftil by that name in the 
hills north of the Khybar Pass ; the Dadikai, or those of the Dadi 
stock, by the Dadikd (obsolete) or Dddl, found among the sections 
of several Afghan tribes about the Bolaii, and by the Dddu-putra 
or Ddudputra of Bahawalpur; and the Aparytai, by the well- 
known Aparldai and Afrldi of the Khybar Pass. In the time of 
Darius Hystaspes all these nations were accounted Indians, and 
held much the same tracts of country as those in which their 
posterity are now found. From its composition this satrapy must 
have comprised the whole of the Indus border from the mountains 
of Bon6r on the north to those of the Bolan Pass on the south, and 
from the river Indus to the watershed of the Suleman and Khybar 
ranges bounding its valley on the west. 

Let us now examine the composition of these several nations as 
they now exist, and let us take them in the order of their succes- 
sion from north to south; this being the more convenient arrange- 
ment for disposing of them and the tribes now associated with 
them. 

The GrANDARi — Gondhdrl of the Sanskrit writers, and Gandarioi 
of the ancient Greeks — now inhabit a small canton called Nawa- 
gai, of which the capital is Gandhar, a town said to contain four 
thousand houses ; the country lies north of the Kabul river, 
between its Kunar tributary and the Bajaur hills. The Gandari 
are now reckoned among the clans of the Safi tribe, and are 
counted at about three thousand families. The celebrated Ak- 
hund of Swat, Abdul Ghafur by name, a religious recluse of 
considerable local sanctity and influence, some few years ago was 
a Gandharai, though commonly called a Safi, of which tribe the 
Gandhari or Gandari is a principal clan. The Safi is a consider- 
able tribe inhabiting the Lughman district, and lower valleys at \ 
the base of the Kafiristan hills, from the Alishang river round to J 
the Kunar. They are a fair and manly race, speak a dialect of 
their own, and are commonly reckoned as a branch of the Pashai. 
Some Safi I have met wore ringlets on each temple, and had the A 
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top of the head close cropped, much after the fashion of Oriental 
Jews. 

Anciently the Gandhari were a numerous and important people, 
and gave their name to the whole country lying between the 
Indus and Kabul rivers, and drained by the Swat river and its 
affluents; its Indus border extending from Attock to Kanra 
Ghorband, below Gilgit. This country is the Gandhara of 
Sanskrit authorities, and may be taken to represent that of the 
Gandarioi of Herodotus ; its southern boundary being the Kabul 
river eastward of the Kunar junction ; and its western the water- 
shed of the Bajaur range separating it from the valley of the 
Kimar river; the northern boundary is formed by the high 
mountains dividing this tract from the Darada country. The 
Gandaritis of Stbabo had a much smaller area, and was restricted 
mostly to the plain country (or Sama) between the junction of the 
Kabul and Indus rivers; and perhaps more particularly to the 
Doaba portion of this tract, between the Kabul and Swat rivers. 
The larger area of the Gandhara above defined comprised, besides 
the Doaba and Sama, all the hill country drained by the Panjkora 
(the Guraius of the Greeks), Swat (ancient Suastus) and Barandu 
rivers, and containing the cantons of Bajaur, Swat, Boner, etc., as 
far northwards as the Kohistan of Kanra and Ghorband, beyond 
which lay the country of the Dardu. 

The Gandhari, or inhabitants of the Gandhara thus defined, 
comprised several distinct nations or tribes, of which the pre- 
dominant Gandhari themselves occupied as their central seat the 
interfluvial tract enclosed by the Kabul, Swat, and Kunar rivers ; 
whilst the other nations occupied the rest of the plain country 
and the hill region up to the lofty mountains separating the 
drainage of the Swat river from that of Gilgit. The existing 
Gandari, or Gandhari, as before stated, are now confined to a 
little canton in the midst of the Nawagai hills ; the rest of their 
ancient country being in possession of other tribes, principally 
the Mahmand, of whom we shall speak presently. 

Of the other nations anciently inhabiting the Gandhara country, 
Strabo furnishes us with the names of five, which we can easily 
recognise as we follow his account. He says (Geog. xv. 2) : " On 
his return to Baktriana from his expedition into Sogdia, and 
against the Skythians, Alexander, crossing the same mountains 
into Ariana by other roads, proceeded towards India, and the 
rivers Kophes {Kabul) and Khoaspes {Swat or Landi\ which unite 
near Plemyrium (the modem village of Prdng ; the Pukhto cor- 
ruption probably of the Hindi PramdraM, " of the Pramara," a 
well-known Rajput tribe, very largely represented amongst the 
Afghan tribes all along the Indus border), after the Khoaspes 
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(khwar=TiYer in Pukhto and Asip or Isap, the Pukhto name of 
the Aspioi tribe of Arrtan, and of their own modem Muhamma- 
danized Yusufzl) has passed by another city Gorys {Gurl or Gorl, 
the ruins of which are a well-known and prominent feature of the 
Tulash glen in Swat) in its course through Bandobene (Barawal 
district of Bajaur) and Gandaritis (Gandhar), and wintering in 
the territories of the Hypasioi (Strabo calls them Aspasioi in 
another passage; Arrian calls them Aspioi^ which is nearer to 
the current Pukhto Isapi or Isapzi of the modern Yusufzi)^ and in 
that of AssAKANUS (king of the Rajput AswaJcd — " of the Aswa," 
a tribe anciently inhabiting the Swat valley, now represented 
by the Aspln of Chitral, and Yashkun or YasTcdn of Yasin and 
Gilgit), in the beginning of spring he descended into the plains 
to the city of Taxila (the site of which is marked by the modem 
Tdkhdl villages near the Peshawar cantonment ; not by the Taxila 
found east of the Indus, for Alexander has nob yet crossed that 
river). After the river Kophes follows the Indus. The country 
lying between the two rivers is occupied by the Astakenoi {Astdkl 
tribe ; of which AsteSj mentioned by Arrian, was the chieftain), 
Masianoi {Mashwdnrl of Gandghar on east bank of Indus, pre- 
viously described), Nysaioi (inhabitants of Nysaia of the Greeks, 
Nisida of the Rajput, and Nisatta of our day, around which are 
the ruins of the ancient free city of Nysaia), and Hypasioi (or 
Aspasioi^ the Aspioi of Arrian, the Isap of the Pukhtun, and the 
Yusufzl of the modem Musalman). Next is the territory of Assa- 
KANUS (king of Swat and Bajaur, above noticed) where is the city 
of Masoga (if not the same as the Gorys above mentioned, perhaps 
its site is marked by the modern Bajaur^ commonly called Khahr 
or Shahr, " The City"), the royal residence of the country. Near 
the Indus is another, Peukalaitis (its site is perhaps marked by 
the ruins of Beka, on the Indus bank below Topi), for at this 
place a bridge which was constructed afforded a passage for the 
army." 

Arrian gives a more particular account of Alexander's course 
through the country above described. He says in effect (Bk. iv. 
224 et seq,) that Alexander, after the reduction of Sogdia, marched 
back into Baktria, whence, at the approach of spring (327 B.C.), he 
pushed forward with all his forces for India, and passing over 
Mount Caucasus, arrived at Alexandria, the city he had built 
among the Parapamisai, when he made his first expedition into 
Baktria. From this passing forwards to Nikaia (Nijrdo\ he pro- 
ceeded to the river Kophenes {Kdo of Dara Najil, where it joins 
Kabul river). Here, dividing his forces, he despatched Hephai- 
STiON and Perdikkas with a division of the army into the country 
of Peukalaotis (identified by CunniBgham— *' Ancient Geography 
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of India" — with the Sanskrit PusJikalavati^ the ancient capital of 
Gandhara, and situated on the East bank of the Swat or Landi 
river near its junction with the Kabul stream), towards the river 
Indus, the prince of which was called Astes (chieftain probably of 
the Astakenoi of Strabo, and governor of their capital city, now 
represented by the modern Charsada, commonly called Hashtna- 
gar, indicatilig a former name of the sort, most likely Hastinagar, 
" City of the Hasti '' ; for Hashtnagar is a compound Persian and 
Hindi word meaning " eight cities," and has hence been vulgarly 
applied to as many villages along this river, and to the district in 
which they are situated). 

Astes was slain in the defence of a city (not named) into which 
he had fled ; Hephaistion took this city after a siege of thirty 
days, and then gave the government of it to Sangaius (perhaps of 
the Sangu clan of the Shinwari tribe, now inhabiting the Nazian 
valley of Nangrihar district west of the Khybar Pass). Alex- 
ander, after dividing his forces as above stated, then himself 
marched with a detachment against the Aspioi {Isap\ the Thyraioi 
{Tirdhl)^ and Arasakoi (Orakzi)^ and passing through a rough 
mountainous country along the river Khoe (Zad, the name of the 
Kabul river from the junction of the Kao of Dara Najil to that of 
the Kunar stream), which he crossed with some difficulty (perhaps 
at the ford opposite Jalalabad, where he passed to the south of 
the Kabul river), he, ordering his foot to follow at leisure, himself, 
with all his horse, and eight hundred heavy-armed Makedonian 
targeteers, whom he mounted on horseback, marched forwards 
with speed against the Barbarians, who had retired to the moun- 
tains (northern slopes of Sufed Koh) or within their strongest 
forts. The first of these strong towns he attacked (not named ; 
perhaps a Thyraioi or Tlrdhl^ castle in the Kot-rud, '* Fortress 
river," valley) was surrounded with a double wall, and made a 
stout defence ; but was taken on the second day of assault, many 
of the defenders escaping to the neighbouring mountains. When 
he had laid that city level with the ground, Alexander marched 
to another, named Andaka {DaJcUj Kara Ddka, two villages close 
to one another on the south bank of the Kabul river, near the 
western entrance to the Khybar Pass), which yielding upon 
articles, he there left Kjraterus with other captains of Foot, to 
subdue and govern the whole province (Nangrihar or Jalalabad), 
as it should seem to him most convenient. 

The expedition against the Arasakoi (OraJczi)^ 1 may here 
observe, must have been conducted by Kraterus. For Alex- 
ander, as Arrlan continues, next directed his march towards the 
river Euaspla (the same apparently as the Khoaspes of Strabo ; by 
crossing the Kabul river at the ford between Daka and Lalpura, 
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and thence marching over the Goshta plain), where the general of 
the Aspioi lay, and in two days' time by long journeys came to the 
city (not named ; perhaps Gandhar in Nawagai), which on his ap- 
proach the Barbarians set on fire, and fled to the mountains. The 
Makedonians pursued and make £j^reat slaughter of them before 
they could reach those rugged and almost inaccessible places of re- 
treat. Alexander then passed one of these mountains and came 
to the city of Arigaius (perhaps the Total range, to the city of Ari- 
chandj where are extensive ruins round about the existing village of 
that name, at the eastern base of the range, in the Ranrizi district 
of Yusufzi), and found it deserted and burnt by the inhabitants. 
Alexander considered the situation of this place extremely com- 
modious, and Kraterus having in the meantime rejoined him, he 
ordered him to rebuild the city and people it with such of the 
neighbouring inhabitants as would voluntarily come, and with 
others out of the army who were unfit for further service. In 
the meantime Alexander directed his march (along the skirt of 
the Total and Malakand hills perhaps) to the place where the 
Barbarians had fled (perhaps the Mora mountain and pass of that 
name into Swat), and encamped at the foot of a certain mountain 
(probably Malakand, or perhaps Pajah), where, learning that 
many more fires appeared in the camp of the Barbarians than in 
his own, he moved forwards with a strong force to attack them, 
and after a sharp conflict on the plain and the hill occupied by 
the enemy, they were defeated with the loss of forty thousand 
men taken, and two hundred and thirty thousand head of cattle. 
Thence Alexander, having been rejoined by Kraterus with 
his troops, who had rebuilt Arigaius, moved with a detachment 
towards the Assakeni {Yaskiin of Bajaur), who were said to have 
an army of twenty thousand horse, and thirty thousand foot, 
besides thirty elephants ready to take the field, and passing 
through the territory of the Guraioi (so called perhaps from the 
Gori Rajput then inhabiting the modern PanjTcora country), 
crossed the river of that name (Guriaus, modern Panjhora) with 
much difficulty, owing to its depth and rapidity, and the boulders 
and slippery stones in its bed, and finding that the Barbarians 
had fled to their strongholds, first led his army to Masaga (Bajaur 
or Khahr), the capital of that country, which was held by a party 
of seven thousand mercenaries from the inner parts of India. 
After the capture of this place, in which were taken the mother 
and daughter of Assakanus, Alexander sent a detachment 
against Bezira, {Rustam Bazar in Sudhum valley of the Yusufzi 
Sama, or " Plain "), and another to Ora with orders to invest the 
place tiU he came. 
I may here note, that Justin, speaking of this capture of 
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Masaga, calls the place Mount Daidalus {Tdl DardiyAl, a mountain 
north of the Panjkora river between Bajaur and Swat), kingdom 
of Queen Cleosis or Cleophis (Assakanus being, according to 
CuETius, recently dead), whose realm was restored to her by 
Alexander, by whom she aft^;*wards bore a son, who was named 
Alexander. I may add also, in reference to this statement, that 
at the present day several of the chiefs and ruling families in the 
neighbouring States of Chitral and Badakhshan boast a lineal 
descent from Alexander the Great. 

On reaching Ora, (its site may perhaps be marked by the high 
mound of ruins called Sdrl Balilol on the Yusufzai Sama, five or 
six miles from the frontier fort of Mardan), Alexander took the 
place without much difficulty, though it was defended by Indians 
sent into it for that purpose by Abissarus (prince of Abhisara of 
Sanskrit writers, the modern Chach Hazdrah on the east bank of 
the Indus), and on this the inhabitants of Bezira {Bdzdr\ seated 
on an eminence and surrounded by a stout wall, deserting the 
city at night, fled to the rock called Aornos (perhaps Shah Dum or 
Malka on the heights of Mahaban) for safety, and many of the 
neighbouring Barbarians, forsaking their villages, followed them 
thither. Alexander determined to take this rock of Aornos 
{Aranai is a common Hindi name for hUl ridges in these parts ; 
there is an Aranai spur of Mahaban near Charorai in the Chamla 
valley, and another Aranai ridge of the Marri hills near Kahuta 
in Rawalpindi district), and having placed garrisons in Ora and 
Masaga, and sent a new colony into Bezira for the defence of the 
country ; and Hephaistion and Perdikkas having by his orders 
repeopled another city called Orobates (the site of which has been 
recognised by Sir A. Cunningham in the ruins of Arahai^ on the 
south bank of the Kabul river, near Naoshera cantonment), and 
furnished it with a garrison, and moved forwards to the river Indus 
to prepare the bridge for its passage as they had been ordered to 
do ; he then moved that way himself, and the city Penkelaotis 
{PushTcalavati above noted, the modern Hashtnagar or Charsada) 
not far from the Indus surrendering, he put a garrison into it, and 
proceeded to take many other small towns seated upon that river; 
attended by Kophaius and Assagetes, the two princes of that 
province (Kophaius perhaps being the chieftain of the Koba 
Rajput tribe). He arrived at last at Embolima (modern Ambela in 
the Chamla canton of Boner), a city seated not far from the rock 
Aornos (modem MalTca, near the summit of Mahaban mountain ; 
the stronghold, in recent years, of the Wahabi fanatics of Hindu- 
stan, 6,t the destruction of which, at the close of the Ambela cam- 
paign of 1863-4, I was present with the " Queen's Own Corps 
of Guides," to whom this duty had been assigned), defended by 
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Indians, and leaving Kbaterus there with part of the army to 
collect stores of corn and all other necessaries for a long continu- 
ance in the place, with the rest marched towards the Eock. 
After the capture of Aornos, Alexander, descending from the 
Rock, marched into the territories of the Assakenoi (perhaps the 
Rajput Aswa-Jca or Assa-ka, the tribe perhaps of the above- 
mentioned AssAGETES, which name may stand for Assa Jat^ of the 
Ansa tribe of the Jat nation or race ; the Assakenoi may be now 
represented by the Yaskun as before stated), in pursuit of the 
Barbarians who had fled into the mountains there ; and when he 
arrived at the city of Dyrta (capital perhaps of the Darada), 
there, he found both that and the country around entirely desti- 
tute of inhabitants. (Alexander appears to have crossed the 
Barandu river into the Puran and Chakfesar valleys, now inhabited 
by the Chagharzi Afghans; there is a castellated village in 
Chakesar called Daiid^ perhaps the Musalman disguise of a native 
DdrdUj possibly so named from inhabitants of the Dardu tribe.) 
Next day he sent a force to scour the country round, whilst he 
himself proceeded on his march towards the river Indus, sending 
the army before to level the road, which would otherwise have 
been impassable. From some Barbarians captured, Alexander 
understood that the inhabitants of that country were fled to 
Barisades for safety, but that they had left their elephants in the 
pastures near the river Indus. Alexander took them to be his 
g aides to the place where the elephants were, and some of them 
being caught and conveyed to the army, Alexander ordered a 
full-grown wood which he found near the river to be cut down 
by his soldiers, and vessels to be built therewith, which being 
launched into the river, he and his force were thereby conveyed to 
the bridge which Hephaistion and Perdikkas had already built. 
Alexander then entered that part of the country which lies 
between the two rivers Kophenes and Indus (Kabul and Indus 
rivers), where Nysa is said to be situate, and on arrival at Nysa 
(modem Nisatta, on the left bank of the Landi Swat river, near 
its junction with the Kabul stream) with his army, the citizens 
sent a deputation headed by Akalphis (perhaps a chief of the 
Aka tribe of the Naga), beseeching Alexander to leave the 
liberties of the city entire for the sake of their god Dionysus, 
and assuring him that Bacchus, having subdued the Indians and 
determined to return to Greece, built this city as a monument of 
his victories, and the mountain also which is so near it {Kohi Mor^ 
or Kiamur) he would have denominated Merus. From Nysa 
Alexander moved to the bridge over the Indus, and there passed 
his army across the river ; whither we need not to follow his 
course, until he sails down the Indus to the sea, when we may 
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again, later on, take note of his proceedings so far as they relate 
to the subject of our immediate inquiry. 

From the foregoing particulars gathered from the accounts of 
Herodotus, Strabo, and Arrian, we learn the names of the prin- 
cipal nations anciently inhabiting the country of the Grandarioi. 
They are the Astakenoi, the Masianoi, Nysaioi, Aspioi, and 
Assakenoi. 

The Astakenoi were probably, as before suggested, the tribe 
of AsTES, prince of the Hastikd Rajput, inhabitants of the Hastir 
nagara (modern Hashtnagar) district. They are not now known 
by that name in Afghanistan, except in a few small sections 
called Hastij among the clans of some of the Pathan tribes on 
this border ; their ancient seat here is now occupied by the 
Mahmand tribe, the Muhammadzi clan of which inhabits the 
Hashtnagar district. 

The Masianoi, as before stated, are now represented by the 
Mashwdnri^ whose chief seat now is at Srikot on Gandghar hill 
of Chach Hazarah on the east bank of the Indus ; but as Mashani, 
Masani, Mashu, etc., they are found amongst the sections of 
several of the Pathan tribes along the Indus. 

The Nysaioi were probably the inhabitants of the free city 
Nysa, and may be represented in regard to their locale by the 
modern town of Nisatta before mentioned, around which are very 
extensive ruins covering several square miles of mounds and 
debris. 

The Assakenoi are, as suggested before, perhaps now repre- 
sented by the Yaskun of Chitral and Yasin districts adjoining 
their ancient seats in Bajaur. Bajaur was probably the country 
of Bajaswa, fourth in descent as Tod tells us (" Annals of Rajas- 
than," vol. i. p. 41) from Ujamida, one of the three grand branches 
sent forth from Hasti, and which is said to have spread all over 
Panjab and across the Indus, 1600 b.c. Bajaswa, who obtained 
possessions about the Indus, had five sons, who gave their name 
of Panchalika to Panjab. Kampila, the youngest son, founded 
its capital, named Kampilnagara (the site of which is marked by 
the existing village of Kdmilpur near Attock, where is now the 
British cantonment called *' Campbellpore "), and to this family 
belonged the Princess Drupdevi, the wife in common of the five 
Pandu brothers, the heroes of the Mahabharat. The Panch Pandu 
. are well known in the local legends commemorating their deeds 
still current among the tribes of the Grandhara country. The 
Yaskun of Chitral and Yasin are evidently the same people as 
the ancient Assakenoi of the Grreeks, who formerly inhabited 
Swat and Bajaur, but they are not now found in these districts 
by that name. Probably they are included amongst the Swati, 
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which is the generic name for all the ancient or Indian in- 
habitants of Swat and Bajaur since their conversion to Islam. 
Among the Swati is a large division distinguished by the name 
x)f Gabdrij Gabdraij or Gawdri, who, before their adoption of 
Islam, were, as the name implies, " Fire-worshippers,'' and perhaps 
Persians of the Panthiali tribe (before mentioned), one of whose 
chief ancient seats is marked by the existing Pandiali district in 
the present Mahmand hills, between the Kabul and Swat rivers. 

The Aspioi are now represented by the Isap tribe, which is 
widely distributed amongst the sections of several of the larger 
tribes occupying the eastern borders of Afghanistan, from Kanda- 
har to the Indus ; and which exists at the present day, under 
the Musalman name of Yusufz\ as a large and powerful tribe 
in the ancient seats of its remote ancestors, to which they have 
given their modern name of Yusufzai (plural Yiisufzl)^ or Isapzl 
as it is pronounced by the hill clans. 

([ The Aspioi, so called by Arrian, are the Hypasioi or Aspasioi 
of Strabo, and are mentioned at a later period by Curtius as 
the Agriaspai or Ariaspai in the Kandahar country. By their 
modem name of Yusufzi they possess all the country lying be- 
tween the Swat and Kabul and Indus rivers to the high moun- 
tains separating them from the Darada country of Yasin and 
Grilgit ; in fact, the whole of the ancient Gandhara as previously 
defined, with the exception of the tract to which that name was 
more strictly limited, situate between the Kabul and Swat rivers 
and bounded westward by the lower course of the Kunar stream ; 
in which area the modern Kandari or Gandari are still found in 
the little canton of their name amidst the Nawagai hills on the 
Bajaur border. 

The great mass of the ancient Gandhari, together with their 
neighbours the Isapi, in the adjacent Sama, or " Plain," between 
the Swat, Kabul, and Indus rivers, were deported by the Yuechi^ 
Getai, or Jata to the valley of the Tarnak river, and there settled 
about its banks in the fifth century of our era, at the time that 
they carried the begging-pot of Buddha from Peshawar to 
Kandahar ; in which latter place I had the good fortune to see 
this venerable relic in the year 1867. It was at that time in a 
state of perfect preservation in the humble retreat of a Muham- 
madan recluse amidst the ruins of the ancient castellated city of ^ 
Kandahar. What became of the Gandhari thus transplanted to 
Kandahar, — the name of which country is probably derived from 
this colony of the Indus Gandhari, — is not very clear, as they are 
not now known by that name amongst the existing tribes of 
the modern Kandahar country ; at least not as a distinct terri- 
torial tribe. But of their fellow-countrymen and comrades in 
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this migration, the Isapi, it is known that their descendants, ten 
centuries later, under the Muhammadan name of Yusufzl, or 
" Sons of Joseph,'' — a name which has led to some confusion in 
connection with the Afghan claim to Israelite descent — returned 
to theup-'ancient country and fatherland, in association with 
another tribe, the Mandanr {Mandruani of Pliny), from the banks 
of the Helmand river. 

According to their own accounts the Yusufzi came into their 
present settlements in the Peshawar valley about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, during the reign of Mirza Uluqh Beg, 
who was king of Kabul and Ghazni, and the grandson of Amir 
Tymur (Tamerlane of European writers), and paternal uncle of 
the Emperor Babar, founder of the Mughal dynasty of India. 
Prior to this migration, they dwelt in the Ghwara Margha, or 
'* fat pasture " district, at the sources of the Arghasan river, a 
southern tributary of the Tamak. In consequence of a dispute 
about pasture with the Tarin tribe, occupying the Lower 
Arghasan and Kadani districts, they migrated thence to Kabul ; 
where, meeting with other migrating tribes, named Mahmand, 
Khali], and Daudzi, collectively styled Ghorya-Khel, or Ghori, 
they joined with them and took to plundering the roads and 
vexing the country. Their depredations became so intolerable 
that Ulugh Beg sent a force to chastise them, and they were 
driven out of the Kabul district towards Jalalabad. Here they 
formed an alliance with the Khugiani tribe, inhabiting the north 
slopes and skirt of the Sufed Koh, and with their aid moved 
forwards towards the Indus. The Yusufzi, under the lead of 
their chief, or Malik, named Khan Kajoh or Kachu, passed over 
the Khybar hills, into the Peshawar district, where they were 
granted a strip of land along the hill skirts as a residence. But 
quarrelling with the Dalazak occupants about the use of a water- 
course there, they broke into war with them, and after a succes- 
sion of hostilities, drove them across the Kabul and Swat rivers 
into the Sama. Here the Dalazak rallied at their capital, called 
indiflferently Kot Kapura, Langar Kot, Kapurdagarhi, and Garhi 
Kapur (or " Fortress of the Kapur," or Kapol, the name of a mer- 
cantile Rajput tribe), and renewed hostilities against the^ Yusufzi, 
who had passed the Swat river into the Sama. Their efljbrts were 
unavailing, and the victorious Yusufzi, driving the Dalazii^k across 
the Indus into Chach Hazarah, took possession of the San^a. 

The unfortunate Dalazak, about a century later (1644x-7 a.d.), 
in consequence of their turbulence and the disorders the^y created 
in Chach, were almost exterminated by the Emperor Jahangir, 
who deported the remnant of the tribe bodily into ! Hindustan 
and Dakhan, in which parts they are now lost in the r./nass of the 
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population. Of those wlxo escaped this deportation, scattered 
families and small communities are still found in various parts of 
the Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts, and small sections of 
Dalazak are also found in several clans of the Isapzi in the hills 
of Boner. But the Dalazak, said to have been an extremely 
numerous and powerful people formerly in Peshawar, have alto- 
gether disappeared, as a territorial tribe, from these parts, where 
their place has been taken by the Yusuf and Mandanr, and 
their confederate invaders above named. After the expulsion of 
the Dalazak, the Yusuf and Mandanr took possession of the 
Sama, and during the next twelve years gradually made them- 
selves masters of Swat. In the meantime the Mahmand and 
other Ghorya-Khel, together with the Khugiani who had joined 
them in this invasion, took possession of the tracts about 
Peshawar, which now bear their names ; whilst another and larger 
body of Mahmand took possession of the hill tracts, now called 
after them, which lies between the Kabul and Swat rivers, an 
intermediate range between the Khybar and Swat hills. 

At this period the Sama of Yusufzi was a wild pasture tract, 
covered with stunted jungle, thinly peopled, and dotted all over 
with mounds of bare earth, concealing the ruins of former towns 
and villages, said to have been destroyed by Mahmijd of Q-hazni. 
Its chief place was the fortified town of Langar Kot, above 
mentioned, where the Dalazak made their last stand and the 
Yusufzi gained their decisive victory. The country to the north- 
east, near Swabi, was at that time called iCarfc-feMwa, "Rhinoceros 
den,'' and was covered by an extensive reedy swamp in which 
that animal harboured. The Emperor Babab, as he relates in 
his Memoirs, coming from Kabul by the Kama, Bajaur, and' 
SwfiTb districts, passed through this country in the beginning of 
1519 A.D. On this occasion he married the daughter of the 
Yusufzi chieftain, and hunted the rhinoceros in the marshy tract 
above mentioned. The rhinoceros, it would appear, was an inhabi- 
tant of these parts from a very early period, and in the old Per- 
sian was called Amhela^ whence probably the appellation of the 
village of that name in the Chamla district of Boner, which I have 
in a preceding passage recognised as the Emholima of Arrian. 
The rhinoceros has long since disappeared from these parts, and 
is not now found anywhere, I believe, in Northern India. Shields 
of rhinoceros hide are^ common amongst the hill Yusufzi, and 
highly prized by them even now, get them whence they may. 

The ancient mounds, or tumuli^ above mentioned, are so 
numerous and extensive as to form a distinguishing feature of 
the Sama landscape. They indicate the former existence in this 
country of a very numerous, prosperous, and highlj'- civilized 
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population of the Buddhist religion ; which, as we learn from the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang, was 
flourishing in Northern India, and in this part of Afghanistan 
particularly, in the fifth century, but was on the decline in the 
seventh. The architectural remains and sculptures still found in 
vast abundance in the ruins of the larger towns and cities of this 
country, and in some of the mounds that have been excavated, 
bear distinct evidence of Greek art ; whilst the immense number 
and great variety of Greek Baktrian coins found from time to 
time even now in the cUbris of ancient habitations all over the 
Gandhara country, prove conclusively, all other evidences aside, 
that it was once a flourishing seat of Greek colonization. These 
facts would naturally prepare us to find in the midst of the ruins 
of their anciently lapsed prosperity and dominion some trace of 
the posterity of those Greek colonists of whose industry and art 
we have so rich a store of relics, to say nothing of the distinctly 
Byzantine character of the domestic industries and decorations 
practised by the natives of this country to our day ; but it is not 
easy to discover them in the multitude of tribes amongst whom 
they are lost, except, perhaps, through the doubtful medium of 
Greek nomenclature, more or less corrupted by the lapse of ages 
in a foreign and distant land, and habitually disguised by 
Muhammadan transformations, and sometimes appropriated by 
conquering invaders. Nevertheless, we do find among the pre- 
sent inhabitants of this Yusufzi country certain tribes and clans 
bearing names which are more easily referable to a Greek source 
than to any other ; unless, indeed, the Geta or Jata tribes, by 
whom the Greeks were dispossessed, also bore names resembling, 
or the same as, those of the Greeks. The tribal names Aka, Ali, 
Bai, Juna or Jana, Yunus, etc., though now supposed to be of 
the Jat race, may have been adopted by that people from the 
Greeks with whom they mixed, and whose language their kings 
adopted upon their coins. K the Baraki before mentioned are 
the representatives of the Libyan Barkai Greek, and the source 
whence sprung the modern Barak or Barakzi of the Durani 
Afghan, and the Barak of the Khattak Pathan, then we need 
not be staggered by the appearance of Greek Akhai in the Aka 
Pathan and Aga Jat his co-partner in the soil ; of Greek Aioli in 
the Pathan Ali or Aali ; of Greek Boioi in the Rajput or Pathan 
Bai ; of Greek lonoi in the Rajput and Pathan Juna and Yunus. 
With these invading Geta, or Jata, of whom a principal divi- 
sion was called Mand (the Goth, or Jute, and Wend, of Europe), 
came other numerous and powerful hordes of Hun, who have 
left the mark of their conquests in Afghanistan by enduring 
settlements of their tribesmen. In the part of Afghanistan we 
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are now considering these were the Groei and the Geougen Tatar 
Hun who, as De Guigne tells us, leaving their ancient seats in the 
extreme east of Tartary, to the north of China, sent large hordes 
westward at an early period before the Christian era. These 
hordes, after centuries of wanderings and warfare on the ample 
ground of Northern Asia, gradually drifted southwards and west- 
wards to the great Shamo or Gobi desert (perhaps so called after the 
Goei or Gavi), where joining the Yuechi or Getai, who had pre- 
ceded them from the same regions in the far east (and possibly at 
the outset from the Northern American continent), they advanced 
westward along both sides of the Celestial Mountains {Tien Shan 
of the Chinese, Kailas of the Brahman), through the Ayghur 
Kashghar and Jatta Zunghar, and invaded the populous, civilized, 
and rich countries at the sources of the Syhon and the Gyhon 
{Sir and Amil^ Jaxartes and Oxus) where the Greeks held the 
sway. Whilst the Yuechi and the Geougen (the Jata and the 
Gujar) advanced into the south and south-east, the Goei (modern 
Gavi or Kabl) apparently, for the most part, remained to the 
north of Hindu Kush ; the only trace of them by that name now 
found in Afghanistan is in the Gavi Hazarah about Bamian and 
Ghorbund, though there are sections of Kabi and Kahd in several 
of the Afghan tribes along the Indus border ; the name also 
appears amongst the clans of the Pramara Agnikula Rajput, 
having been probably adopted and incorporated into that tribe at 
an early period. Of the Jata and Gujar great populations 
throughout the Indus valley, and all over Northern India, attest 
the completeness of the hold they took of the country ; the Jata, 
or Jat, mainly as agricultural settlers, the Gujar largely as a pas- 
toral people. Both are fine, manly, stalwart, and brave races. 
In Yusufzi the Gujar have some considerable villages on the 
Sama ; but in the hills, where they are most numerous, they are 
wholly devoted to the care of herds and flocks — neat cattle, buffa- 
loes, goats, and sheep. In the Lower Indus valley and Balochi- 
stan the Jat is a camel-breeder, and identified with the care of 
that animal. 

Regarding the Aspioi of Arbian (the modem Isap, or Isapzi^ or 
Yusufzi), it appears that they occupied the hills circling the plain 
from the Swat river round to the Indus ; whilst the Assakenoi 
(the modern Ya^Tcun or Yashkun) of the same author occupied the 
hills and valleys drained by the Swat and Panjkora rivers. Thus 
these two tribes and the Gandhari occupied the whole of the hill 
tracts of the Gandhara country. The Aspioi are now represented 
by the Isap division of the Yusufzi, and are a free people in the 
hills beyond the British border ; where they seem to have held 
their possession all along ever since they were found by the 
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Makedonians in these parts, and later on were joined by them in 
the possession of the soil as naturalized fellow-conntrymen ; this 
much we may infer from history, and the inference is confirmed 
by the prevalence of Greek tribal names amongst their clans. 
The Assakenoi are now represented by the Yaskun of Chitral and 
Yasin, and by the Swati probably of Hazarah Pakli. In the 
early part of the thirteenth century, when occupied by the camp 
of Changiz Khan, the Swat and Bajaur country was called Swati 
Gabari, from the dominant Gabari tribe before mentioned ; but 
since the conquest of this tract by the Yiisufzi, in the latter part 
of the next century, the Gabari have almost entirely left the 
country and migrated to the Dardu districts along the banks of 
the Indus about Koli, Palas, etc., known as Gabrial, or Gabari 
country ; and at the same period probably the Yaskun migrated 
from Bajaur to Chitral and Yasin, whilst those of Swat migrated 
across the Indus to PakU Hazarah under the name of Swati; 
which is the territorial name given to all the ancient peoples of 
the Swat country, and includes, besides the Gabari and Yaskun, 
a number of other petty tribes of Indians. 

Thus we see that the ancient Gandhara was occupied, as we 
learn from the ancient authorities quoted, by Gandamoi, or Gand- 
Jiari, in the tract between the Kabul and Swat rivers ; by the 
Astakenoi, or Hashtnagari, on the plain north of the Swat 
river ; by the Masianoi, or ^lashwdnrij on the plain north of the 
Kabul river below the Swat junction ; by the Aspioi, or Isapl^ in 
the circling hills and plain at their base from the Swat river 
round to the Indus; and by the Assakanoi, or Yaskun, in the 
interior hills. We have seen also that each of these representa- 
tive ancient tribes still survives amongst the existing inhabitants 
of the country, and by much the same names and in much the 
same positions as those assigned to them by the authors quoted ; 
the modern dominant Yusufzi overshadowing them all. Let us 
now examine the Yusufzi tribe, and resolve it into its components. 

The Yusufzi are in two great divisions — Mandanr and Yusuf . 
According to the Afghan genealogy, the classification is in this 
wise — Sarabanri, the first branch of the posterity of Kais, 
Pathan, is in two main branches, namely, Sharkhbun and 
Kharshbun. Of these Kharshbun is in three divisions, namely, 
Kand, Zamand, and Kansi. (Zamand is the Musalman form of 
Chdwand; during the reign of ChAwand E.1e Solanki, of Anhal- 
wara, MAHMtiD Ghaznavi invaded and devastated that country.) 
Of these again, Kand is in two clans, namely, Khakhi, or Shakhi, 
or Khwakhi, and Ghorya. Of these Khakhi is in three divisions, 
namely, Mand, Makh, and Turklanri. Lastly, of these Mand is 
in two clans, namely, Mandanr and Yusuf. 
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Mandanb, Mandan, or Mandar clans are Usman, Utman, and 
Rajar. They occupy the Sama, or Plain, of Yusufzai. Mandan 
is a Brahman tribe also. 

UsmIn, or OsmIn, is in two divisions — Kamal and Ama. 
Kamal is the name of one of the twenty-four principal tribes into 
which the Turk nation is divided. Ama is said to be another 
Turk tribe of less celebrity, but is probably of Naga affinity. 

Kamal is in two divisions — ^Misharan, or " Seniors,^' and Kisha- 
ran, or " Juniors." 

Mishardn sections are : — 

Aba. Ama. Bosi. Karai. Mati. Musa, Nekbi. 

and a number of others of modern Musalman names. 

Of these, Karai is a Turk tribe previously mentioned ; Mati we 
have met before as descendants of Shekh Bet, Batani ; Musa also 
as the Mysoi of Herodotus in the second satrapy ; they may in- 
clude Musci/i^ Israelites of the Mosaic religion ; the Nekbi we have 
also met before in the Nekbdkhtdnj the Euergetes of Aertan, and 
shall meet them again later on. 

Kishardn sections are : — 

AUahdad. Baddakhan. Bai. Casim. Dallo. 

Dehgan. Hamza. Lashkari. Maghdud. Mashwanri. 

Rustam. Sahu. Shadi. Sultan. 

and others of modern Musalman names. 

Of these, Allahdad stands for Diodotus ; Baddakhan for Badda 
Yadu, or Gadun ; Bai for Boioi^ Greek; Dallo for Dalazak perhaps ; 
Dehgan for DM^ another Jat tribe. Maghdud is said to be the 
same as Makh, which stands for Makwdhana Rajput. Mashwanri 
we have met before ; Sahu stands for Sdhdni Khatri ; Shadi for 
Chdto, Brahman ; and Sultan for SultdnOj Hindu, converted to 
Islam. 

Ama is in two divisions — Daulat, and Ismail. Daulat may 
stand for Dohil^ mercantile Rajput ; and Ismail for Simala, mercan- 
tile Rajput. 

Daulat sections are, — 

Bahram. Cabil. Ismail. Mahyar. Mali. 

Ma'ruf. Mubarak. Paynda. Sangar, etc. 

Of these, Bahram stands for Bdhrl Khatri, or for Brdhman ; 
Cabil for Kapdl, and Mahyar for Mohor, both mercantile Rajput. 
Mali, now occupying Bajaur, may stand for Mai, mercantile 
Rajput, or for Malli, an ancient Indian tribe of the Indus valley, 
after whom Multan was named Mallisthan. MaVuf may stand for 
Nir Rupj Rajput ; Mubarak for the Bdrdk we have before met ; • 
Paynda for Pande, Brahman; and Sangar for Sengarh, Rajput. 
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Ismail sections are : — 

Bacal. Bam. Bhalar. Boca. Dorh. Isa. 

Juna. Sikandar. Suleman. Taos. Urya, etc. 

Of these, Bacal may stand for Bhagal^ mercantile Rajput ; Bam 
for Bama-deva, Brahman ; Bhalar for Bahlar^ Pramara Rajput. 
Boca, or Bogha, is a Turk name. Dorh, or Dodh, is Rajput. Isa 
stands for As\ or Asiani^ the Asioi of Strabo, one of the four 
Skythian tribes that deprived the Greeks of Baktriana. Juna 
stands for Yona.ov Yavana, Greek ; and Sikandar is Alexander. 
Suleman may be the Musalman disguise of the Rajput, Soldn-M 
or Chaluk. 

Utman is in four classes — Aka, Kana, Ali, Sado. Of these the 
Aka may stand for Akhai, Greek, or Agd, Jat, and more probably 
is the Naga clan of that name. Kana is the Kdnl Rajput. Ali, 
or Aali, stands for Aioloi^ Greek. Sado is the abbreviation of 
Sihsada, which stands for the Sisodia^ Gahlot Rajput. 

AJcd sections are : — 



'Arab. 


Barham. 


Bibo. 


Dadu. 


Dalazak. 


Darazi. 


Dosti. 


Gujar. 


Ismail. 


Jael. 


Jogi. 


Juna. 


Kabul. 


Kala. 


Khwaedad. 


Lai. 


Mahpalan. 


Nekbi. 


Orya. 


Pirak. 


Rasul. 


Sen. 


Shama. 


Shahdam, 


Shekh Mali. 



Sikandar, etc. 

We have met several of these before. Jael is mercantile Raj- 
put. Jogi is a Hindu religious tribe converted to Islam. Khwae- 
dad, or Khudadad, stands for Diodotus^ Greek. Lai may stand 
for Ldr^ mercantile Rajput ; Mahpalan for Mahjpe, or MaJipdl^ 
Khatri ; Orya, or Urya, for Haraya, Rajput ; Sen is Rajput ; 
Shama is the same as Jareja Bhatti, Yadu Rajput. 

Kana sections are : — 

Aso. Baro. Bubakar. Chor. Ghulam. Hamil. 

Hydar. Mitha. Musa. Sama. Shamaki. Sihsada, etc. 

Of these, Aso is the same as the Asi above noticed. Baro is a 
Brahman tribe of Northern India. Chor, or Chawar, or Chaur, 
stands for Chdwara Rajput ; Hamil for Hamlr^ Rajput of Sind ; 
Mitha for Maithila, Brahmin ; Sama and Shamaki for Sdma and 
Shdma Jareja above noted ; Sihsada for Sisodia, Gahlot Rajput. 

Ali sections are : — 

Ali. Babu. Baso. Barsim. Bibu. Charanda. 

Dabi. Hybo. Ismail. Jogi. Kala. Matah. 

Megi. Opi. Panjpao. Pandu Paynda. Pira. 

Sydu. Samo. Umar. Zangi, etc. 

Of these, Baso stands for Basi, Indian serf or predial slave 
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Aba. 


Adina. 


Basi. 


Baddakhan. 


Bhalar. 


Bodila. 


Brahinn. 


Casim. 


Dan 1 at. 


Dunya. 


Hoti. 


Khichi. 


Mali. 


Mati. 


Nasrat. 


Pandii. 


Panjpae. 


Eana. 


Shahdad. 


Tajo. 


Taos. 


Umar. 


Yahya. 


Zakarya. 





tribe ; Charanda for Chdrandain^ a tribe of Hindu religious 
devotees ; Dabi is a Rajput tribe. Opi, Hupi, Hupan, or Aypi, 
we shall meet again ; it stands for Opal Khatri ; Umar stands for 
Umra Sumra, Pramara Rajput. 

Sado sections are in two divisions — Jallo and Dan. 

Jallo sections are : — 

Aba. Adina. 

Bodila. Brahim. 

Hoti. Khichi. 

Pandii. Panjpae 

Taos. Umar. 

Of these, Bodila stands for Botila^ Rajput ; Khichi is a Chohan 
Rajput tribe ; Nasrat is a tribe of Chitral, we shall meet again 
later on ; Panjpae, or Panjpaynda, stands for Pdnch Pandu, the 
" Five Pandu '' brothers celebrated in the legends of the Isapzi ; 
Rana stands for Rdnikd, Solanki Rajput ; Yahya for Johya Raj- 
put ; Zakarya for Jdkhar^ Jat. 

Babu. 

Bezad. 

Darpeza. 

Jallo. 

Mama. 

Shekhan. 

Of the above, Adam will appear again among the Afridi ; Balo, 
Bam, and Bara stand for Bdld^ Bamd-deOj and Bdru, Brahman 
tribes; Beri is a Khatri tribe. Camaral and Cara are Turk 
names. Chajo stands for Chajira^ Rahtor ; Galoda for Gahlotj Raj- 
put ; Gawar, or Gawari, for Gabari of Swat before mentioned ; 
Ja'far for Jipra. Pramara Rajput ; Jallo for Jallya^ Rajput ; Mada 
is a Jat tribe, and Mada a mercantile Rajput tribe ; Mama is a 
Brahman tribe ; Osi stands for Oswdl, mercantile Rajput ; Urya 
stands for Harayd, Rajput. Sargin is the name of the Gilgit 
valley, and may stand for a Dardu tribe from that place. 

Rajab, or Razar (for Rdjwar\ is a Rajput tribe of the Indian 
desert ; its sections are : — 



Dari sections are : — 


Adam. 


Aka. Ali. 


Rani. 


Bara. Beri. 


Cara. 


Chajo. Dalazak. 


Gawar. 


Hasan. Ja'far. 


TChodo. 


Lai. Mada. 


Osi. 


Sadie. Sargin. 


Usman. 


Urva, etc. 



Balo. 


Bam. 


Bodila. 


Camaral. 


Dorh. 


Galoda. 


Kajo. 


Kalu. 


Mirdad. 


MuSa. 


Suleman. 


Turki. 



Ahmad. 


Aki. 


Ako. Bangi. 


Bahlol. 


Bazid. 


Bhalar. 


Chura. 


Daud. Duran. 


Gadae. 


Gharani. 


Ghulam. 


Isap. 


Khizar. Langar. 


Malik. 


Mamu. 


Mani. 


Ma'ruf. 


Mata. Mughal. 


Nekbakhti. 


Panjpao. 


Payndu. 


Sadin. 


Sargin. Sharghat. 


Shamori. 


Sihsada. 


Sindi. 


Umar. 


Zinda, etc. 







Of these, Bangi is a Jat tribe, the same as the Bangi Sikh, and 
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the Bangash Pathan to be noticed later on. Bahlol stands for 
Behila^ Pramara, or Bahdl, Khatri ; Chura is for Chawara, Rajput ; 
Daud for Dddu, to be noticed hereafter ; Khizar for Khejar^ Pra- 
mara ; Langar stands for Langaha^ Solanki Rajput ; Mat a and 
Mughal are usually joined together ; Panjpao stands for Panch 
Pd7idu, as before stated ; Paynda for Pandit, or Pande Brahman. 

YusuF, or IsAP is in five clans — Isa, Musa, Bai, Aka, and Urya. 
They occupy the Kohistan, or "Hill Country "of the Yusufzi, 
or Isap, which is commonly called Ydghistan, or " Independent 
territory." 

Isd, the Musalman form of Asi (for Aswu), sections are : — ■ 

Alisher. Aymal. Aypi. Burhan. Dadi. Gadae. 

Hasan. Hoti. Ilyas. Kika. Kamal. Kamboh. 

Kanra. Khadin. Khaki. Kotwal. Lughman. Madi. 



Makho. Mama. Mashu. 
Panjpao. Salar. Sen. 



Musara. Mirahinad. Nasrat. 
Shargha. She. Taju. 



Taos. Warkam. Wilayati. Ya. Zakarya, etc. 

Of these, Aypi is the same as the Opi, Upi, Hupi, before men- 
tioned ; Kaka will appear again in the Khattak tribe ; Kamal and 
Kamboh have been before noticed ; Madi, Mada, and Mado are 
the same, and a Jat tribe ; Makho stands for Makwahana, appa- 
rently a compound of Malch or Mdk and Hana together. Mashu 
is the same as Mashwdnri, before noticed. Salar and S6n are 
Rajput ; She and Ya are Jat. 

Bdl {Boioi, Greek) sections are : — 

Abu. Barkha. Chaghar. Daulafc. Ismail. Isap. 

Mandi. Nur, etc. 

AM {AJcM, Greek, or Agd, Jat, and AM, Naga) is in two 
divisions, Gohra and Ranri. Gohra stands for Gahor, Gahlot, 
Rajput ; and Ranri or Rani for Eanikd, Solanki Rajput. 

Gohra sections are : — 



Aka. 

Barchi. 

Jogi. 

Mashrak. 

Shamo. 



Ala. Babu. 

Bibo. Chamba. 

Khwaedad. Kbwajo. 



Matura. 
Shargha. 



Mita. 



Bahlol. 
Dadi. 
Lai. 
Musa. 



Sibujana. Suleman. 



Aba. Adin. 

Bai. Barat. 

Daulat. Darza. 

Mahpalan. Maruf. 

Sahel. Sen. 

Zanka, etc. 

Rdnri sections are : — 

Ali. Azi. Bahram. Dorh. 

J^lam. Karah. Khwazo. Lando. 

Mala. Mali. Mardan. Sen. 

Umra. Usman. Utman, etc. 

Of the above, Barat stands for Bharatj Rajput minstrel tribe ; 



Ghebi. Idal. 
Madi. Makha. 

Suleman. Sultan. 
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Barohi for Bhareja, mercantile Rajput ; Chamba for (Jhanpata^ 
Rajput ; Lai for Ldr^ mercantile Rajput ; Sahel for SohoVj mer- 
cantile Rajput ; Sibujana for Sipat and Jfewa, Rajput tribes con- 
joined. The others have, for the most part, been noticed before. 

Urya stands for Hardya^ Rajput. It has now become greatly 
reduced in these parts, and is absorbed into the Chagharzi section 
of the Bai or Baizi above mentioned. The Chagharzi is a large 
clan and comprises sections of: — 

Arjun. Bai. Baraki. Basi. Chur. Firoz. 

Juna. Lughman. Mada. Maki. Mandi. Nasar. 

Nasrat. Ormur. Shakali. Smel. Taosan. Urya, etc. 

Of these, Arjun is the name of a Pahdu tribe of Yadu Rajput ; 
Baraki we have before spoken of ; as also of Basi, Indian heredi- 
tary serf, or predial slave tribe; Chur may stand for Churya, 
Indian herdsman tribe. Juna is a Rajput tribe ; Maki stands for 
MdJcu or MaJcwdhana, before noticed. Mada and Mandi are Jat 
tribes. Ormur is the name given to a sect of religious heretics 
who created considerable trouble on this border in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbab, under the denomination of Roshdnydn ; 
Oifnur is the Pukhto of the Persian Chirdgh-ktisJidn sect, so named 
from their midnight orgies after the lights were extinguished. 
Shakali stands for ShaJcul, Brahman tribe; Smel for Simala^ 
Rajput, commonly met in Afghan sections under the form 
Ismail. 

From the foregoing details of the composition of the Mandanr 
and Yusuf it appears that the only new elements imported along 
with them in the invasion before mentioned were the Mandanr 
[Mandruani of Pliny) from the banks of the Helmand, and the 
Turk tribes of Kamal ; for the hills and adjoining plain of the 
modern Yusufzai country were already, and apparently had been 
so all along, occupied by the Isap and their associated clans. 
But there were other tribes who invaded this country along with 
the Mandanr and Yusuf; namely, the Ghorya, or second division 
of Kand, a name which seems to bear relation to Kandhar and 
Gandhara. Before proceeding to examine the composition of the 
Ghorya-khel, we may here conveniently dispose of the remaining 
divisions of Khakhi, namely, the Makh and Turklanri of the 
genealogies. 

Makh, or Mak, stands for Mdkwahana, one of the royal races 
of the Rajput, although, according to Ton ("Annals of Rajasthan '') 
it is neither Rajput nor Jat by descent. The Makwahana are 
now represented in Afghanistan by the Maku, a small tribe 
forming one of the clans of the Durani Afghan. The Makh, or 
Mak, are not known in Afghanistan as a distinct territorial tribe 
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at the present day, but under the Makh, as an over-name, are 
classed the Khugiani, and their Chamkani and Laili Vaziri divi- 
sions, as previously described. 

The TuRKLANRl, as before stated, are not of Afghan or Pathan 
descent, and comprise a mixture of Turk clans, settled principally 
in the Bajaur country and adjoining Kunar valley. They are 
included amongst Afghans from having adopted the Pukhto 
language and Pukhtim, or Pathan, nationality, conforming to 
the Pukhtunwali, and identifying themselves with the Pathan 
interests. They represent the Skythian invaders, who deprived 
the Greeks of Baktria, as mentioned by Stbabo. Ghorya, or 
GnoRYA-KHtL, " The Ghor clans," is in four divisions, namely, 
Daulatyar, Khalil, Chamkani, and Zirani. 

Daulatydr, " Friends of the State " (probably the Dohil and the 
Jora Rah tor Rajput), is in two divisions, Mahmand and Daud. 

Mahmand is in two divisions, Darani and Khatuni. 

Darani sections are : — 

Aba. Ahmad. Ama. 

Buchal. Dadu. Darbi. 

Haraira. Hasan. Ibrahim. 

Kala. Khojar. Langar. 

Marcha. Mati. Musa. 

Pandiali. Rawal. Sado. 

Taraki. TJmar. Wall Beg. 

Of these, Darani may stand for Darangi, the ancient Drangai 
of Arrian, whence the modem Durani. Ayub stands for Jobsya 
Eahtor ; Azgar for Aggar^ mercantile Rajput ; Babi may be the 
same as the Bibu, frequently met before, and if so, stands for 
Bhiba Pramara ; Buchal for Buchal-gdt Rajput ; Darbi for DJiarbi^ 
minstrel clan of Rajput ; Halim for Halla Rajput ; Haraira is the 
same as Haraya Rajput ; Jaeli stands for Jadl, mercantile Rajput ; 
and Khojar for Khejdr Pramara Rajput. Sarbedal is the name 
of a Persian dynasty founded at Sabzwar in 1337 a.d., after 
the death, according to D'Herbelot, of Sultan Aljaitu, of the 
Chanqiz Khan family, when the empire of the Mughal Tatar in 
Persia commenced to decline, by one Abdurrazzac, Bashtini ; 
who at the head of a numerous band of adventurers of all sorts 
raised the standard of rebellion, and capturing several cities of 
Khorasan, assumed royalty at Sabzwar, where his dynasty reigned 
under a succession of twelve princes for only thirty-five years. 
The national title of the Sarbedal was Dagar. The last Sarbedal 
prince, Amir Khwaja Abi MuyId, attached himself to Tamer- 
lane, when he entered Khorasan in 1380 a.d., and was treated 
by that conqueror with favour. Taraki, "of the Tara,'' is the 
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plural form of Torki^ or Tudrki^ Yadu Eajput. The others have 
been before noticed. 
Khdtunl sections are : — 



*Abbas. 


f Ahmad. 


*Aka. Ali. 


fAtara. 


Baci. 


Bal 


fBakhtyar. 


*Barak. fBarwid. 


•^'Bayan. 


Bota. 


fCasim. 


fDaulat. 


Gandao. *Ghori. 


Hado. 


Haji. 


fHydar. 


Isa. 


Ismail. Janga. 


Koko. 


Katasar. 


Khwajo. 


fKodin. 


fKotak. Mahyar. 


fMaina. 


MitA. 


Musa. 


fPash. 


!Bami. B.azar. 


fSanjar. 


Sarah. 


Shani. 


Sihpah. 


Suleman. Tana. 


Umar. 


Urya. 


Usman. 


Yahya. 


Yiisiif. Zakarya, 


etc. 





Of these, the over -name KhItunI means " the Queen's tribe," 
and refers apparently toMABYAM (Mary), the daughter of KhwAja 
MubAbak, the son and successor of the BIrak HAjib, who founded 
the Kara Khitai dynasty, which reigued, under a succession of 
nine princes, according to D'Herbelot, for a period of eighty- 
two years in the Kirman and Siiran provincea of the Indus valley, 
as dependents of the Mughal Tatar princes of tli,e Changiz TChan 
family in Khorasan ; for of the above sections those marked * 
are collectively styled Maryamzl, "Mary's clan." Of the other 
sections, those marked f are collectively styled Ma8twraz\ or 
" Mastura clan." With reference to what has been said before 
of the Baraki tribe, and the derivation of the Barabd reigning 
tribe of Afghanistan from them, I may here note what D'Her- 
belot says, on the authority of the Nigaristan^ regarding the 
BAjEiAK HljiB above mentioned. He says to the effect that BIrak 
HAjib, first Sultan of the Kara Khitai (of the Kirman dynasty), 
of which country he was a native, was sent by the king of the 
Mogol (of Kashghar and Zunghar, the a ra Khitai country), 
as ambassador to Sultan Muhammad KhIrizm ShIh, who, recog- 
nising his superior abilities, detained him in his own service, and 
appointed him to the post of Hdjib, or ** Chamberlain." On this 
the KhIrizm Shahi Vazir, becoming jealous, so vexed BIrak 
HAjib that he quitted the court and retired to Sultan Muhammad's 
son JalAluddin, who held the province of Ghazni, and com- 
manded in India. To reach him, BIrak Hajib had to pass through 
the province of Kirman (on the Kuram river), of which ShujA- 
'uDDlN EuzENiXprobably of the Rosy a Chohan Eajput tribe, prior 
to the adoption of Islam) was governor on the part of the KhArizm 
Shah. This governor, desirous of possessing the beautiful women 
in the harem of the Hajib, who travelled with all his family and 
dependents, barred the road against him. BArak's people being 
few, he adopted the stratagem of putting all his women into 
men's clothes, and so boldly advancing, confronted the governor, 
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who, not expecting to find so many men with Babak (who was 
probably assisted by some of his Baraki kindred in the adjoining 
Logar district through which his road lay), lost courage, and in 
the conflict which ensued not only was defeated, but also taken 
prisoner, and deprived of his government. Thus commenced the 
power of this prince ; for BAjlak Hajib having thus installed him- 
self in the government of Kirman, he gradually became absolute 
master of the country, and declared himself independent. The 
Sultan Muhammad no longer regarded him as his officer, for he 
gave him his own mother, who was still young, in marriage ; 
and one day, by way of familiarity or banter, said to him, " Who 
has elevated you to this high degree of honour in which you now 
find yourself ? " To which Babak proudly replied : " It is he 
who has deprived the Samani of their kingdom to give it to one 
of their slaves, namely, to Sabaktakin, first prince of the Ghaznavi 
dynasty, and who has similarly despoiled the Saljuki of their 
empire to confer it on their slaves, who are the Kharizmi, your 
ancestors." Barak had eight successors in his principality, of 
whom his son MubIkak KhwAja was the first ; for he left his 
government to him after a reign of eleven years in 632 h. (com- 
menced 6th of October, 1234 a.d.). The Kharizm Shahi dynasty 
being extinguished by the Moghol, Babak Khan so gained the 
good will of Oktai, son and successor of Changiz, that he not only 
maintained him in his principality, but also greatly augmented its 
extent. HLs son MubArak KhwAja (called Buku-uddin Khwaja 
Hacc by Khondamir\ had four sisters named Sunij, Ya'cut, Khan, 
and MabyAm, each with the title Turkan, who all married into 
the principal Moghal famiKes. The dynasty founded by BAbak 
Hajib is that known as the Kara Khitai dynasty of Kirman. 
There were nine princes of this dynasty, who reigned firom 1224 
to 1306 A.D., a period of eighty-two years ; they were BAbak 
Ha JIB, eleven years; MubAbak Khw^Aja, his son, six years ; Sultan 
CutbuddIn, nephew of BArak, eight years ; HajAj, son of Cur- 
bUDDin (being a minor, his mother-in-law governed for him), 
twelve years ; SIurghatmish, son of Cutbuddin, nine years ; 
Padshah KhAtun daughter of Cutbuddin ; Shah Jahan, son of 

SiUBGHATMISH ; MuHAMMAD ShAH, SOU of HajAj. 

Of the Khatuni sections above named, Abbas, Atara, Baci, 
Barwid, Bayan, Casim, Koko, Katasar, Sanjar, and Sihpah are 
all Turk, in name at least. Bakhtyar stands for Bdkhtari, or 
" Baktrian." The rest are Rajput and Indian, and have almost 
all been before noticed. 

DAuD sections are : — 

AU. Babu. Bazid. Bibi. Bhagal. Husen. 

Mamur. Mandar. Neko. Tajo. Yunus. Yusuf, etc. 
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Of the above, Daud stands for Dddu^ or Dddl, and will be 
noticed further on when we speak of the ancient Dadikai of 
Herodotus. The sections Babu, Neko, and Husen, are collec- 
tively styled Mandakiy " of the Manda." The others have been 
previously explained. 

KhalIl sections are : — 

Aco. Aka. Baru. Mati. Mashi. 
Nur. Sak. Salar. Turk, 
and others of Musalman nomenclature. The above names have 
been before explained, except Aco, which may stand for Akhd. 
and represent Greek AJchaioij or Akhaians. 

Chamkani is probably a compound of Chohan, or Chahuman, 
and Kana Eajput tribes joined together, and is in three divisions, 
namely, Ami, Arani, or Amya, Khani, Khoja. Of these three 
names, Arani is a Kachwaha clan, and will appear again among 
the tribes of Kafiristan. Khani stands for Kaim Khani, one of 
the royal Eajput tribes of Tod's list. Khoja stands for Kho^ 
another Kachwaha clan, which will appear again with the Arni, 
or Amya. The Kachwaha, or Kashwaha, is a celebrated Indian 
tribe, neither Eajput (Solar race) nor Jat (Lunar race) by descent, 
but adopted into the Eajput. They seem to have given their 
name to the Kash or Kaj country, modem Balochistan, in the 
south, and to the Hindu Kush and Kashkar in the north. The 
Chamkani are, by that name, mainly settled on Sufed Koh, along 
with the Khugiani and Laili Vaziri, but they are much scattered 
about these parts, and they have a village called by their name 
a few miles eastward of the Peshawar city. Formerly the Cham- 
kani, it is said, were very numerous in these parts ; they are now 
an obscure people. 

Arni or AbanI sections are : — 

Barham. Camar. Darya. Dreplara. Husen. 

Khuki. Lashkari. Nasar. Taoki, etc. 

KhInI sections are : — 

Ambarak. Balajawa. Gorga. Jamal. Madi. 
Mamut. Mustafa. Shero. Sultan. Tola.' 

Khoja sections are : — 

Dari. Hakim. Gulsher. Fatah. Jalal. 

Langar. Mirza. Shomi. Wali, etc. 

Of the above names, Barham, or Brahim, may stand for Brah- 
man. Camar, or Kamar, is the same as Jetwa, or Jatoi Eajput. 
Khuki stands for Khugiani, already described. Taoki, Tawaki, 
or Toegi, will appear again among the tribes of Sistan. 

ZtalNt stands for Jirdn, mercantile Eajput ; is not now known 
in Afghanistan as a separate territorial tribe ; but scattered fami- 
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lies of Zirani or Jlrani are found amongst the Tajik of Nangrahar, 
or Jalalabad, district, west of the Khybar. 

The Mahmand — the " Great Mand " — whose composition we 
have above seen, is a great tribe, or people, and are most largely 
found in the coast districts north of Bombay. In Afghanistan 
they are now principally settled in the Peshawar district, and in 
the independent hill tract lying between the Kabul and Swat 
rivers ; but there is still a remnant of the tribe left in their 
ancient seats about Kandahar, in Mand-Hisar and the adjacent 
villages, where they represent the Mandruani of Pliny, and have 
given their name to the Helmand river. In Europe they are repre- 
sented by the modem Wend of the Austrian dominion. Of the 
hill Mahmand, on the Peshawar border, a large division is called 
Pandiali, after the district they inhabit ; but the largest division 
is called Bai, or BHizi, and reckoned at sixteen thousand families. 
Their chief town is Goshta, and they are said to be an orderly 
and intelligent people, exhibiting many characteristics of Indian 
iaffinity. The Bai we have seen appearing in the sections of 
several of the Mandanr and Yusuf clans, and shall find them 
presently in Kohat, just in the country formerly held by the 
Greeks, as a flourishing settlement and important strategical 
position between India and Baktria. 

The DltTD, or DAtmzi, are evidently a branch of the same 
people as the Ddudputra of Bahawalpur. Dltrozi and DluDPtrTRA. 
— sons of David — are Musalman transformations (Pukhto and 
Hindi respectively) of the ancient Indian name Dddi or Dddikdj 
of which people we shall speak presently. Adjoining the Daudzi, 
in the Hashtnagar district, is another branch of the Mahmand 
called Muhammadzi ; and beyond them in the hills are the 
Utman-khel, or Utman tribe. They are quite distinct from the 
Utman clans above described, and occupy the hills on both banks 
of the Swat river from the Kohi Mor to the Khanora mountains, 
and are situated between the hill Mahmand and the !Ranrizi. 
They are said to have been brought from the Ghor country, and 
planted here as a military colony by Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, 
in the early part of the eleventh century. They represent the 
Utoi of Heeodotus before mentioned. 

UtmIn-khel sections are : — 

Aka. Ali. Asil. Baddo. Ballo. Bura. 

Ghazi. Isa. Kamar. Kurush. Mada. Mughal. 

Mandal. Sarkani. Sami. Shamo. Shino. Tirahi. 

Tori. Umar. Za. 

Of the above names, Asil means " pure bred," and perhaps refers 
to the real Vt, Uti^ or Utman ; Baddo is Badda Yadu ; Ballo is 
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BJudU Khatri ; and Bura, is Bora mercantile Rajput ; Ghazi is an 
Arabic honorific title given to warriors in the cause of Islam ; Ka- 
mar is another name of the Jetwd or Jatoi Rajput, as before stated ; 
Kurush, Korish, Gorish, Guraish, or Gorach, are different dialectic 
pronunciations of the Royal Rajput Keruch, Kuruch, or KurSch. 
The converted of this tribe (to Islam), to conceal their origin, have 
changed the name to Koresh, and pretend descent from that Arab 
tribe, which itself may derive originally from the ancient Persian 
Kurush^ the tribe of Cyrus, for the Curdsh, or Koraishj to which 
Muhammad belonged, is admittedly not a genuine Arab tribe of 
the prime stock ; Kurush is said to be the proper national appel- 
lation of the modem Kafir of Kaf iristan. Mada is a Jat tribe ; 
Mandal stands for Mandan or Mandanr ; Shamo is the same as 
Sdma, the patronymic of the great Jareja division of the Yadu 
tribe ; their ancient seat was in Siwistan, modem Sibi, where 
their titular prince, Samhus, fought Alexander, as recorded by 
Abbian. Shino stands for Shintodri, which will appear again 
shortly, as also will the Tirahi and the Tori. 

The Utman division of Mandanr, above described, and com 
inonly designated Utman-nama, occupies the southern slopes of 
Mahaban mountain on the west bank of the Indus, jointly with 
the Gadun or Jadun tribe. These Gadun represent the great 
Yadu tribe, which, according to Tod ("Annals of Rajasthan"), 
^ was the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind." Their name be- 
came the patronymic of the descendants of Budha, progenitor of 
the Lunar race. Their early seat in these parts was in the Jddit Jed 
ddng, ot " Hills of the Yadu," in the Jelam Salt range ; whence 
they passed a great colony into Zabulistan, where they founded 
the city of Gajni (modem OJiazni), and "peopled those countries 
even to Samarkand." In the Zabul country they adopted the 
name of Bhatti (whence the Afghan Batani perhaps). Another 
branch of the Yadu, which settled in Siwistan (modem Sibi) imder 
the name of Jareja, also changed their cognomen, and adopted as 
their patronymic the title of their illustrious ancestor Hari, or 
Kjiishna, who was styled SdmUy or Shdma^ on account of his dark 
complexion. Since their conversion to Islam this name has been 
changed to Jarriy which is the title of the petty Jareja princes of 
Las Bela in Balochistan. 

The GADtiN of Mahaban are a branch of the Gadun, or Jadun, 
of Pakli in Hazarah {Abhisdrd of Sanskrit) on the opposite side of 
the Indus, where they are settled along the Dorh river (whence 
the Dorvdbhisdra of the Rajataringini) as far as the Urash plain ; 
perhaps a former seat of the Urash, Wurash, Borish, or Biorisha 
tribe of Rajput. The Mahaban Gadun are in two divisions — 
Salar and Mansur. 
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Sdldr sections are : — 

Adin. Ali. Alisher. 

Daulat. Gawar. Isa. 

Shaha. Suleman. Ud. 

Mansur sections are : — 
Bara. Camar. Daulat. 

Ido. Isa. Ismail. 

Paryana. Sheb. Tura. 
Of these names, Alisher is often met among the sections of many 
of the Afghan tribes on the Indus border, and seems to be con- 
nected with the celebrated prince of that name who ruled over 
Khorasan towards the close of the fifteenth century. Amir Ali- 
sher, Nizam ud daula, had collected a large library at Herat 
(says D'Herbelot), of which he gave the charge to Khondamir, 
the historian. Gawar stands for Gawdraij the Gabar of Swat, 
before described. Ud, Ut, or Uta may stand for Utmdn. Umar 
is Umara Pramara, so frequently met on this border. Bara is a 
Brahman tribe. Camar is probably the same as Kamar. Dod 
stands for Dorh, one of the royal Rajput tribes. SJieb, or Shaib, 
stands for Shlvdchdrl^ religious clan of Hindu devotees. Tura 
stands for Tuwara, Tori, Tudr, a celebrated tribe of the Yadu or 
Gadun race. 

Besides the organized tribes of the Yusufzi above described, 
there exists amongst them a very numerous and mixed population 
of servile and dependent classes, almost entirely of Indian origin, 
and collectively denominated HindJch Thej^ are all Musalmans, 
and include the various artisan and labouring classes, musicians, 
watchmen, sweepers, etc., etc. They are for the most part 
attached to the soil, and although they now have no possession in 
it, they cling to their native country, whatever the changes in, 
its proprietors, conquerors, and rulers. The Hindki represent the 
Sudra caste of Hindu, and are common all along the Indus border 
as dependents, vassals, and menials of the Afghan and Pathan 
tribesmen. There is also a numerous priestly class, comprising 
different orders, mostly hereditary, who are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the tribesmen, either in grants of land, 
or allowances of food, tithes, etc. Such as the Sayid, Pir, MuUa, 
Myan, etc. There are also some Kashmiri and Gujar, together 
with other Musalman straylings, and some considerable colonies 
of the Khattak tribe, to be noticed presently. And lastly, but 
in very varying proportion in different parts, a certain number 
of unconverted Hindu traders and shopkeepers, who manage all 
the banking and trade of the country, etc., and retain their idola- 
trous religion under certain restrictions against its public observ- 
ance. The servile classes, and those without share in the land, are 
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denominated Fakir and Hamsdyah, and slaves are called Mrde, 
This completes our survey of the tribes now inhabiting the 
country of the ancient Gandarioi of Herodotus. 

Adjoining to the south is the country of the ancient Aparytai — 
the modem Afridi. For the purpose of this inquiry we may con- 
sider this country as comprising the whole of the eastern spurs and 
southern slopes of Sufed Koh, and that portion of the eastern slopes 
of the Suleman range which is drained by the Kuram river. To- 
wards the east it is bounded by the Indus in that portion of its course 
included between the junctions with it of the Kabul and Kuram 
rivers ; and it is separated from the country of the Gandarioi by 
the Kabul river eastwards of the Khybar range. The tract thus 
defined includes the Kuram valley and its tributaries, and the 
Banu, Kohat, and Peshawar districts in British territory. In this 
extensive area, the Aparytai of Hebodotus, a tribe which I have 
identified as the Afridi of the Khybar hills, were, we may take it, 
the nation responsible for the payment of. tribute to Darius, and 
were at that period the dominant tribe in this part of the satrapy. 
Of the other nations jointly occupying this tract of country with 
them, Abrian furnishes us with the names of two ; the Thyraioi 
and Arasakoi, against whom Alexander led military expeditions. 
Of these the Thyraioi are probably the Tirdhi of our day, in 
preference to the Turl of the Kuram valley, who probably came 
into the country after the cession of the Indus provinces by 
Seleukus Nikator to Sandrakottos, as before mentioned. The 
Arasakoi are surely represented by the modem Orakzl, Anciently 
these tribes no doubt extended over a wider area than they at 
present occupy ; and their positions also have been a good deal 
shifted by the intrusion of other tribes at later periods. Of the 
tribes now found in the area above defined, the most important 
and numerous are the Afridi, Orakzi, Khuttak, Bangash, Turi, 
Jaji, Mangal, Shinwari, and Tirahi. And amongst them is found 
a dependent or servile population similar to that described aa 
dwelling amongst the Yusuf zi, under the denomination of Hindki 
fakir and hamsdya. Let us now investigate the composition of 
the tribes above named. 

The AfrIdI, or ApARtoAi, the Aparytai of Herodotus, anciently 
occupied, we may take it, all the country south of the Kabul 
river from the Khybar range inclusive to the Indus, and a3 far 
south as Kalabagh and Bahadur-khel salt mines. At the present 
day they are confined to the hills about Peshawar city — to the 
western half of the Char hat (Cherat) range, the Kohat and 
Khybar passes, and the hills north of the Mulaghar spur of the 
Bajgal peak of Sufed Koh, and are reckoned at about thirty 
thousand families. In the Afghan genealogies the Afridi are 
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classed in the Kaki division of the Karai, Kararai, Kararani, or 
E!aralanri branch of the Ghurghushti Afghan, along with the 
Khattak, Jadran, Utman, Khugiani, Shitak, Suleman, etc. The 
Karalanri is the same as the Turklanri, and comprises the two 
divisions of Kodi and Kaki ; of which the Kaki (perhaps the same 
as Kuki^ a Naga tribe to be presently noticed), comprises the 
tribes above named ; and Kodi comprises the Dalahzak, Orakzi, 
Musa,Mangal, Tori, Hanni, Wardak, etc. The Afridi are said, by- 
native accounts, to have been driven out of the plain country by 
the Dalahzak tribe, which was formerly very numerous and 
powerful, and the first tribe which penetrated from Kabul through 
the Khybar Pass into the Peshawar district, at that time called 
Bagram, after the name of its capital (the site of which is now 
covered by the British cantonment at Peshawar), which they 
seized from the Raja of Lahore, together with all the country up 
to the Indus, crossing which river they extended their conquests 
far to its eastward. They sent a strong contingent of their clans- 
men with the army of Sultan Mahm^jd Ghaznavi in his expedi- 
tion against Somnath, At the time of the Dalazak invasion, this 
part of eastern Afghanistan, the Peshawar valley and both banks 
of the Indus, was occupied by the Sur Kafir, or Surkh Kafir^ " the 
Red Infidels," supposed to be descendants of the Greeks who 
formerly held the whole country from Kabul to the river J61am, 
or Jhelam, but probably including Surya or Siirajbansl Rajput as 
well. These the Dalazak, who are said to be a Turk tribe in the 
following of MAHMtiD Ghaznavi, or of his father the celebrated 
Sabaktakin (but more likely a clan of the Jata Skythians, who 
dispossessed the Greeks), gradually forced out of the plain country 
up into the hills around, and mainly into the highlands of Swat 
and Boner, and the Khybar hills. The Dalahzak maintained 
their prosperity and renown to the time of Mikza Ulugh Beg, 
governor of Kabul — 1620-1545 a.d. — when they were dispossessed 
and expelled the country to the east bank of the Indus, to Ohach 
and Pakli, by the Yusufzi and Ghorya tribes, as before described. 
In these parts (Chach Hazarah) the Dalazak having revolted 
against the Mughal government of Delhi, the Emperor Jahangir, 
1646 A.D., sent an army to reduce them ; and the greater part of 
the tribe which survived the campaign, was deported to Hindu- 
stan, and dispersed in various parts of Central India and the 
Dakhan. There is a small colony of the descendants of these 
Dalazak in the Dholpur Rajput State ; and small clusters of the 
tribe are found also scattered all over the Ohach, Hazarah, and 
Pakli districts, as well as in the Boner hills, and in Peshawar itself. 
The DalahzAk, or DalazAk— " The Great Zak "—of Pakli and 
Boner have the following sections : — 
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Ama. *Bori. *Mando. Mani. Motik. *Samar. 
Sunni. *Umar. *Vatak. Yasin. *Zakarya, etc. 

Of these those marked * are Rajput and Indian, as already 
explained in previous passages. 

The Afridi, according to their own accounts, were brought 
from the Ghor country and planted in their present seats by 
MAHMtiD Ghaznavi as military colonists for the defence of the 
Khybar passes. And they were reinforced by a fresh colony 
from the same quarter some two centuries later, planted here by 
ShahIbuddin Ghori. They claim descent from one KARijKAi by 
his wife Mymana ; which means apparently that they were Karai 
or Garay Turk of the Mymana country, adjacent to the existing 
Karai Turk settlements in the Khorasan hills south of Mashhad. 
The Afridi have few villages and no tents, but live mostly in 
movable huts of matting and wicker frames, and also largely in 
caves. They are a notoriously predatory and warlike people, 
of lean, wiry build, keen eyes, and hungry features, of light com- 
plexion, but not of fine physique. 

The Afeidi are in five divisions : — 

Mita. Adam. Ula. Aka. Miri. 

MIta. With the exception of a small colony in the 
Takhal, or Takal, and adjacent villages around Peshawar city, 
the Mita are not now known in Afghanistan as a separate clan ; 
most of them having been deported to Hindostan by the Emperor 
Jahangir, and settled chiefly about Hydrabad in the Dakhan ; 
and others having emigrated at different times to the Rajput 
States of Central India ; some are said to have settled at Panipat 
near Delhi. 

Adam. The Adam-khel is a large and important clan of the 
Afridi, and is reckoned at four thousand families ; and is largely 
engaged in the salt trade between the Kohat mines and the high- 
lands to the north and west beyond the British border. The 
Adam-khel occupy the Kohat and Charhat hills, and are quite 
distinct in location, habits, and interests from the other Afridi 
clans, and belong to neither the Samal nor Gar factions, but join 
either a^ found expedient at the moment. They are in three 
divisions, — Hasan, Jawaki, and Gali, which are collectively styled 
Katori ; so that the whole of the Adam-khel are Katori, which is 
the name of a celebrated Jata tribe. 

Hasan sections are : — 

'Akhor. Ali. Aparidi. *Asho. *Juna. 

*Kala. Myami. Shaho. Zako, etc. 

JdwdJcl sections {Jdwd'M = ^^ of Jawa," the name of a southern 
spur or bluff of Sufed Koh) are : — 
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Ata. Aytam. *Bibi. Daulat. *G-odi. *Haat6. 

*Pae. *Seni. Yaghi. *Mahwal. 

Oali sections (Gali may be Gaeli Kurd) are : — 
*Bakal. Bosti. *Darbi. Firoz. *Miri. *Miila. 

Nekzan. *Sharaki Zarghun, etc. 

Of the above, those marked * are Rajput and Indian, as before 
explained. Akhor, or Akor, means the house or family of A ; 
they are sometimes called A-kh61. It is to be noted, however, 
that Khor is the name of a Brahman tribe of northern India ; 
and that the word Mor is added to the names of many of the 
sections of the Hill Mahmand of Pandiali, etc. Aparidi represents 
the ancient Aparytai, Asho represents Indian Ashyag, the Achi 
or Achak Durani. Zako may stand for the Dalahzak. Hasto is 
a relic representing the ancient Hasti^ or tribe of Astes, whence 
the AstaJceni before described in speaking of the G-andhari. 
Yaghi means free, independent. Miila is the name of a mountain 
separating the Afridi from the Orakzi ; Mulaghar = " Mula Moun- 
tain " (Pukhto). Zarghun means greeUj fresh (Pukhto). 

Ula is in six divisions: — Malikdin, Kambar, Kamar, Kuki 
(which are collectively styled Firoz-kh61), Sipah, and Zakha. 

Malikdin sections {Sdmal in politics) are :— 

Alae. *Darba. Daulat. Janda. *Japar. 

*Kalii. Karamna. *Kati. Mata. Miri. 
Nato. *Eanra. Shahi. *Umar, etc. 

Kambar sections {Gar in politics) are : — 
Ali. Anae. Bori. Darbi. Matkhin. 

Nekzan. Pabi. Pakhai. Shan. Shekhmal. 
Tar. Watar. Zana, etc. 

Kamar sections (Samal) are : — 
Ababakar. Abdal. Aymal. Iskandar. 
Kurmana. Landi. Mata. Paynda. 

Kakl sections (Gar) are : — 



*Juna. 
Nasrat. 



Miran. 
Surani. 



Kharogi. 
Torkal. 



Khudadad. 
Zakha, etc. 



Abdal. Bari. Gall. 
Maku. Mashi. Miran. 
Tuar. Wall, etc. 

Sipdh sections (Samal) are : — 
Ababakar. Abdal. Baghdad. 
Jawaki. Karo. Landi. 



Kati. 
Paridi. 



Madar. 
Sherkhan. 



Mado. 
Sikandar. 



Drewandi. Ghebi. 
Siiran, etc. 



Hormuz. 



Zakhd sections (Samal) are : — 

Anae. Bari. Khasrogi. Mohib. Nasruddin. Pakhai. 
Paynda. Shan. Zaoddin, etc. 

Of the above names, Ula may stand for Hul Rajput. Malikdin- 
khel means " those of the king's religion ; '* Daulat-khel, " servants 
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of the State {Daulat), of Sultan Mahmud. Miri-khel, " dependents 
of the king's palace" (MH = Hill-castle). Shahu-khel; "the 
king's serfs." Those marked * are Rajput and Indian tribes, and 
have been previously noticed. Darba stands for Dharbl, Indian 
minstrel tribe. 

Kambar is a Kurd^ clan, and probably a branch of the Kam- 
barani of Balochistan, to which tribe the ruling family of Kelat 
belongs. In Balochistan the Kambarani (" those belonging to 
the Kambar ") are said to be of Abyssinian origin ; in Afghanistan 
they are said to have been settled in the hills north of Kelat by 
Mahmud Ghaznavi. Anae is the same as Unde and Anwae^ a 
Khatri tribe, and also Kayasth Hindu. Bori may stand for 
Bor mercantile Rajput, or for Bahrl Khatri, Pabi is the Pabyd 
Chohan Rajput. 

Miran stands for Mer of Merwara, who have here given their 
name to the district of Miranzai. Pakhai are the Pashai to be 
noticed later on. Shan may stand for Chohdn Rajput. Shekh- 
mal stands for Sri Mai, mercantile Rajput, and comprises sub- 
divisions of Bash-khel, Nazar-beg, Mirza-beg, and Vali-beg; 
titles indicating later arrivals, probably in the time of Tamerlane 
by whom, it is said, the title of Beg was first introduced into 
India. Matkhan for Sri Mat Rajput tribe. Surani for Sura 
Chohan, who gave their name (Suran, pi. of Sura or Sur) to the 
Suran province, drained by the Gomal river, and of which the 
Banu district (British) forms part. Tar and Watar may stand 
for Tuar, and Tawari, Yadu Rajput. 

Kamar, is another name of the Jetwd Rajput, and distinct from 
the Kambar above mentioned, the two belonging to opposite 
factions (Samal and Gar). Abdal will appear again amongst the 
Durani. Aymal may stand for Sri Mai, mercantile Rajput, Kur» 
mana, or Kirmana, stands for the people of Kirman, the valley 
of the Kuram river. 

Kuki is a Naga clan of very ancient date in these parts. Bari 
stands for Bdrd Brahman. Kati is a branch of the tribe which 
gave its name to the Katawaz district of Ghazni. Paridi is the 
same as Aparidi above mentioned, and together with the sections 
of the same name amongst the Mamuzi, Zaimukht, and Alikhel 
Mahsud Vaziri, and perhaps a few others, represents the 
Aparytai of Herodotus. 

Sip^h, perhaps, represents a military force planted here as 
colonists by the Sultan Mahmud. Drewandi means " three bands 
or companies." Hormuz and Baghdad are well-known cities, 
and perhaps the homes whence came the tribes bearing those 
names. Ghebi and Jawaki are also named after localities, viz., 
GMb in Rawalpindi district, and Jdwa spur of Sufed Koh. 
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Kaxo appears among the sections of some other Pathan tribes, 
and may stand for Kaori Greek, or for Lydians (Carians). 

Zakha is probably a branch of the Dalahzak. Khasrogi is the 
same as Kharogi of the Kamar sections, and may stand for the 
Shashrozi before mentioned, as Khasrogi is also called Khasrozi, 
viz., for CJtachairorEosya Chohan Eajput together. 

Aka sections (Samal) are : — 

BasL Isa. Karerai. Kati. Mada. Maruf. 

Miri. Sanjar. Sher. Sultan, etc. 

Of these, Basi may stand for the Indian basi or predial slave of 
the Rajput landlord ; or for the Bessi of Pliny, a nation of Paionia, 
many of whose tribes dwelt on the banks of the Strymon at the 
base of Mount Haimus, the modem Balkan range. Karerai is 
the Karai Turk. Sultan is a Hindu tribe of the Indian desert. 
The others we have met before. 

Miat, or Mebi, is an Indian tribe, and the same as Miran, after 
whom Miranzai district (British) is named. The Miri do not 
now exist here as a separate tribe, but are incorporated with the 
Malikdin and Aka as above shown. This completes our examina- 
tion into the composition of the Afridi tribe. Adjoining them 
on the south are the Orakzi, whom I have identified in a pre- 
ceding passage with the Arasakoi of Arrian. 

The Obakzi are separated from the Afridi by the Mulaghar 
range, which is the watershed between the Bara and Tirah rivers, 
the former draining the Afridi country, the latter that of the 
Orakzi. But before describing the Orakzi, it will be more con- 
venient first to dispose of the Tirahi, whose ancient country they 
now occupy, and also of the Shinwari, amongst whom the Tirahi 
are now principally settled. 

The TtBlHt I recognise as the Thyraioi of Arrian in preference 
to the Tiiri of Kuram, their near neighbours, and also an anciently 
settled people in these parts ; because, from Areian's account, brief 
as it is, the Thyraioi appear to have occupied the country north of 
Sufed Koh, and on both banks of the Kophenes (Kabul river), 
which is the tract in which the Tirahi are still most numerously 
found ; whilst the Turi of Kuram are altogether on the south of 
Sufed Koh, and do not appear to have had settlements on the 
north of that range. The Tirahi are a fairer skinned people than 
the Turi, and speak also a dialect of their own, called Tirahi ; but 
they do not now exist in Afghanistan as a separate territorial 
tribe. Their ancient country, now called Tirah, is inhabited by 
the Orakzi, and comprises the Masturi and Khanki valleys, which 
drain the country lying between the Mulaghar spur and the 
anaghar range, this last separating the Tirah country from 
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the Knram valley and Zaimukht tribe. Formerly the Tirah 
country, it would seem, extended over a much wider area both to 
the south and north of the eastern offshoots of Suf ed Koh ; for the 
Tiri district south of Miranzai, now inhabited by Khattak, and 
that of Tirgari on the Kabul river, where joined by the united 
streams of the Alishang and Alingar, probably derive their names 
from the Tirahi. It was probably in the Tirgari district that 
Alexander first came into contact with the Thyraioi, At the 
present day the chief seat of the Tirahi is in the Kotrud — "Castle- 
river " — valley of the Shinwari country in Nangrahar, or Jalala- 
bad district ; and it was probably here, in the Nazyan valley, that 
Alexander took and destroyed the double-walled town where he 
was wounded ; from which he then marched to Andaka, as before 
related. In the Nazyan valley (Kotrud) the Tirahi are reckoned 
at two thousand families, and there are about as many in the 
Peshawar district, where they are scattered in small clusters 
amongst the general population ; they are found also in most parts 
of Lughman, scattered about amongst the Tajik, along with whom 
they are reckoned of common descent by the Afghan. They are 
not now found in the Tirah country, which is occupied entirely 
by the Orakzi, who formerly dwelt in the plain country of Kohat 
and Miranzai. Of the Shinwari tribe, amongst whom the Tirahi 
now have their chief settlement, very little is known in regard 
to their origin and antecedents. 

The Shinwari are by some supposed to be of modern Albanian 
descent, and to have been settled in their present occupancy in 
the Nazyan valley by Nadir Shah so late as the middle of last 
century only, as a guard over the western entrance to the Khy- 
bar Pass, since which time their original name of Shirwdnl has 
become corrupted to Shinwari. The people themselves have no 
suspicion even of such an origin, nor do they exhibit a single 
trace referring them to such a source. Their language is the 
Pukhto, and their manners and occupations in conformity with 
those of the Pathan. The colony of twelve thousand Kizilbash 
Turkman, planted by Nadir Shah at Kabul, as he advanced into 
India, retain their identity in its integrity ; they speak Turki 
among themselves, but use the Persian language in current busi- 
ness, and adhere strictly to the Persian sect of Muhammadans — 
the Shia' — though in the midst of a hostile and bigoted popula- 
tion of the Sunni sect. The Shinwari are probably the Sanobari, 
or Sindwarij Indians of Rajput descent. They occupy the northern 
slopes and base of Sufed Koh from the Khybar Pass westward to 
the Mazinan valley, where they meet the Khugiani tribe {Hygen- 
mi of Herodotus) before mentioned ; they have also a considerable 
colony in the Kaoshan valley of Hindu Kush, and another of ^ 
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Smaller strength in the Shaegal, or Saigal, valley of Kafiristan, 
draining to the Kunar river. The Shinwari are reckoned at 
fifteen thousand families, and are largely engaged as muleteers, 
breeding large numbers of mules for their carrying trade. The 
Shinwari are in four divisions, called Sangu, Mandu, Sipah, and 
Alisher. The Sangu-khel and Mandu-khel are ancient occupants, 
clans perhaps of the Thyraioi ; the Sangu may be the tribe of the 
Sav gains to whom Hephaistion gave the charge of the city he 
took from Astes (of the Hasto-khel of the Jawaki Afridi), as 
related in a preceding page. The Mandu we have frequently 
met before ; they are part of the great Mand tribe of the Jata, 
and of the same origin as the Wend of Europe. Sipah and 
Alisherzi appear to be later arrivals, as has been before noted. 

The Orakzi {Arasakoi of Arrtan) formerly occupied Kohat and 
Miranzai districts, whence they have been driven up into the hills 
of Tirah, first by the Khattak and then by the Bangash, some six 
or seven hundred years ago by the former, and four hundred and 
fifty or so by the latter, according to native accounts. The 
Orakzi are reckoned at thirty thousand families, partly Sunni and 
partly Shia' in religion, and partly Samal and partly Q-ar in 
politics. Some of their clans are not acknowledged as genuine 
Orakzi ; these adopted clans are the Meshti, Ali, and Shekhan. 
Meshtiin 'Pukhio means "inhabitants, dwellers,'' and may refer 
to the ancient occupants prior to the Orakzi invasion ; the Meshti 
sections are Mama, a Brahman tribe ; Dadi, an Indian tribe to be 
noticed later on when speaking of the Dadikai of Herodotus; 
Hydar, and others with Musalman names. The Ali, which I 
take to represent Aioloi Greek, form sections of several of the 
Pathan tribes in this part of Afghanistan, and have given their 
name to a considerable district at the head waters of the Kuram 
river (Alikhel) ; their sections are Akhtan, Brahim, Ganda, 
Mastura, Sokri, etc., of which Akhtan will appear again as AJchto, 
Brahim may be for Brahman. Gandu for Grttnda, Indian herds- 
man tribe. Sokri for Sdgra Pramara Rajput. Mastura may 
perhaps stand for Maha Astura or Mah Ustura, the Usturl tribe, 
to be mentioned in a later passage as the Stauri of Pliny. The 
Shekhan is the plural of Shekh, the title given in India to con- 
verts to Islam ; their sections are — Marra, Mula, Rangin, etc. 
These three adopted tribes are all Sunni and Samal, excepting 
Ali, which is Gar ; they are reckoned among the Hamsdyah or 
" dependents," and are said to exceed ten thousand families, or a 
third of the Orakzi tribe. The Orakzi speak a dialect of Pukhto 
peculiar to themselves, and more divergent from the ordinary 
Pukhto of Yusufzai than that spoken by the Afridi ; they are 
much divided amongst themselves by family feuds ; they are in 
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four divisions, including the Hamsayah above described; viz., 
Daulat, Ismail, Lashkar. 

Daulat sections are : — 

Abdulaziz. Bar Muhammad. Bazoti. Mani. 
Sipah. Usturi. Utman. Firoz, etc. 

Of these, the Utman and Firoz are Samal and Sunni ; the others 
are all Gar and Shia', except Bazoti and Usturi both Sunni. 

Ismail sections (all Sunni)'are : — 

Aka. Brahim. Isa. *Khadi. Muhammad. 

Mama. *Masu. *E.abya. Sada, etc. 

Of these, those marked * are Samal, the other Gar. 

Ldshkar sections (all Sunni and Gar) are : — 
Alisher. Aya. Mamu. Pari. Salar. Tagha, etc. 

Of the above, Mani may stand for Mdnat^ mercantile Rajput, 
or for foDowers of Mdnl^ the founder of the Manichsean sect of 
heretics, who were at one time very numerous and troublesome 
in these parts. Tagha is for Tdga Brahman, or for Togh^ a clan 
of the Toghiani (Tokhari) Turk. Adjoining the Orakzi on the 
west is the Zaimukht, Zwaemukt, or Domusht tribe, said to be a 
colony of the Tor Taxin tribe, and reckoned at five thousand 
families. Physically they are a tall manly race, and often as 
fair and as stoutly built as Englishmen ; being in these respects 
markedly superior to the tribes around them, from whom they 
live much isolated in the hills between the Orakzi and the Turi 
of Kuram, where they have many villages along the banks of 
the Shakali, Sangroba, and Makhazai, feeders of the Kuram river. 

The ZlEMUKHT are in two divisions — Khwaedad and Mamu. 

Khwdedddj or Khudadad (Diodotus) sections are : — 

Ali. Barat. Babakar. Husan. Ibrahim. Ismail. 

Kadam. Karim. Khadir. Mazaki. Mirah. Nekbi. 
Paynda. Sangu. Tapi. Umar. Zawa, etc. 

Of these, Khadir stands for Khater^ mercantile Rajput. Zawa is 
Jawa, whence JdwdJci Afridi before noticed. Most of the others 
we have met and noticed before. 

Mamu sections are : — 

Balo. Basi. Boghzi. Bostam. Char. Daud. 

Darani. Dreplara. Kajir. Kamar. Khadi. Kurma. 

Manatu. Mandan. Mastu. Miro. Paridi. Sapari. 

Shahi. Uzba. Wati. Yiisuf, etc. 

Of these, Balo stands for Bdld Brahman, Mamu, also called 
Muhammad, stands for Mdmd Brahman. Boghzi for natives of 
Boghz, on the Kuram river, formerly the capital of the Kirman 
province, and the Naghz of Babar's Memoirs and T ymur's History ; 
the present village is surrounded by extensive ruins and fortifi- 

H 
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cations. Char stands for CMtoara Rajput. Kajir for Kejdr Pra- 
mara. Dreplara is Pukhto for " Three Fathers," and appears 
frequently in the sections of the Indus border Pathan tribes. 
Manatu is Mdnat^ mercantile Rajput. Next to the Zaemukht on 
the south is the Turi tribe. 

The TtiKi or Tobi represent the Tawdrl or TMr Rajput, for- 
merly an important tribe in these parts, and a branch of the 
celebrated Tomar, Tawar, or Tuar Rajput, once a powerful and 
ruling tribe in India, and to which belonged the last dynasty of 
Hindu sovereigns who reigned at Delhi, when the Brahman 
dominion was overthrown by Islam under ShahIbuddin Ghobi, 
towards the end of the twelfth century. By some the Turi are 
said to claim descent from the Khater Rajput, but this name does 
not appear among their clans or sections. The Turi are a dark- 
skinned, short, and wiry people, but vfery active and hardy ; they 
are said to be skilful and bold riders on horseback, and to observe 
some customs peculiar to themselves ; they wear their hair long 
and are scantily clad, and are addicted to a wandering life in 
tents, within the limits of their country, which formerly extended 
as far as Torawari in Miranzai. At present they are confined to 
the Kuram valley and the southern slopes of Sufed Koh, the 
Balyamin district of Kuram being their principal seat. , Formerly 
they extended westward of the Pewar ridge to the head waters of 
the Kuram river ; their Ali clan having given its name to a con- 
siderable tract here, called Alikhel, which is now occupied by the 
Jaji tribe. The Turi are all Shia' Musalmans, and are reckoned 
at' ten thousand families ; they are in five main divisions or clans, 
collectively styled Panjpadrl, ** Five Fathers," viz.,— Gundi, AU, 
Mastu, Sarghali, and Dopa. 

Gundl sections are : — 

Isa. Mahmud. Rustam. Shamsi. Tani. Yusuf, etc. 

Of these, Gundi stands for Gundi, Indian herdsman tribe. 

AU sections are : — 

Chugu. Khwaedad. Masu. Mat. Miro. Mula. 
Shamu, etc. 

Of these. Mat may stand for Si^i Mat Rajput, Shamu for Shdma 
Jareja Yadu Rajput. All the other names are Indian. 
Mastu sections are : — 

Azi. Boghzi. Drewandi. Firoz. Juna. Mama. 

Maro. Mula. Sen. Turkali, etc. 

Mastu and Mula stand for natives of Mastura valley and Mulaghar 
ridge in the adjoining Orakzi country. Juna is Rajput. Mama 
is Brahman. Maro stands for Marwari, a native of the Indian 
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desert. Sfen is Rajput. Turkali is perhaps the Musalman dis- 
guise of ThdJcuraiiiy Indian Jat. 
Sarghali sections are : — 

Aka. Badi. DreplJtra. Hamza. Jani. Kh6shgi. 
Pari. Sati. Shakur. Spin, etc. 

Of these, Pari, Sati, and Shakur may stand for Parsya, Sdi, and 
Shukul Brahman tribes. Badi, Jani, and Kheshgi are Turk in 
name ; Kheshgi, or Khwfehgi, probably stands for the people 
descended from Hushka^ or HuvishJca, brother to the celebrated 
Kanishka, king of Kabul and Kashmir, and will appear again later 
on. Most of these are entirely nomadic. 

Dopd sections are : — 

Ambar. Daulat. Ja'par. Kachhin. Kevi. Khyro. 
Pae. Sama. Tare. 

Of these, Ja'par and Khyro stand for Jipra and Khyr Pramara 
Rajput ; Pae for Paha Gahlot. Sama is a Jareja clan of Yadu 
Rajput. Taro is Tarl Brahman. Kachhin, Khachin, or Kachin, 
or Khajin we have met before among Shekh Bet's descendants, 
and will meet again further on amongst the Dardu tribes. Kevi, 
or Kivi, is an Indian tribe of the Sind desert. 

Adjoining the Turi, on the west of the Pewar spur, is the JlJt 
tribe, reckoned at about five thousand families ; they are Sunni 
Musalmans, and supposed to be of the same descent as the Mangal, 
their neighbours in the south-west. They speak the Pukhto and 
conform to the Pukhtunwali, but are not acknowledged as either 
Afghan or Pathan, nor Ghilzi, nor Tajik. They are much iso- 
lated, and very little is known about them, beyond that they are 
eternally at feud with the Turi. They may perhaps be the Kara 
Khitai of Kirman, for nowhere else in this part of Afghanistan 
are the Kara Khitai to be found by that name. Among the Kara 
Khitai of Kashghar and Yarkand the cavalry soldier is called 
JigU, and the infantry soldier Jdjd. It may be that our Jaji 
represent the descendants of the Jaja soldiery, perhaps planted 
here as a military colony, of the Kara Khitai princes of the 
dynasty founded in Kirman (1224 a.d.) by the Barak Hajib before 
mentioned. This dynasty ruled the provinces of Klirman and 
Suran (the countries drained by the Kuram and Gomal rivers) as 
dependents of the Mughal sovereigns of Khorasan and Persia for 
a period of eighty-two years. On the other hand they may repre- 
sent Jajothya Brahman. 

The Jljt, as we find them, occupy the Alikhel district, drained 
by the Haryab and Kirya feeders of the Kuram river, and extend 
westward towards the Shuturgardan range, as far as Jaji fhana^ 
or " military po^t," in the Hazardarakht defile. They are divided 
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into eight wdn^ or " companies," viz., Ada, Ahmad, AH, Bayan, 
Husen, Lehwanai, Petla, and Shamo. Ada, Bayan, and Shamo 
are the names of Turk tribes. Lehwanai may stand for Lawani 
Rajput ; and Petla for Pcitill Eajput ; whilst the over-name Jaji 
itself may stand for Jijdi^ or Jijothyd Brahman, and perhaps this 
is its real source. Shamo may stand for the Turk SMmlu, or for 
the Rajput Shdma^ another name of the Jareja tribe, Yadu or 
Gadun of the Lunar race. 

Beyond the Jaji, and adjacent also to the Turi, is the Mangal 
tribe. The Mangal are reckoned at six thousand families, and 
inhabit the Chamkani valley, south of the Kuram river, and the 
hills as far west as Machalgu {Bachalgot Rajput tribe) in the Zur- 
mat district of Ghazni. They are said to be of kindred race with 
the Jaji, and are generally allied with them in politics. They 
may represent the Mangali (Mangal Bami, or Mang Bami, before 
mentioned in connection with the Aparni Dahi of Hazarah) of 
Sultan JalAluddin Mangali, the celebrated son of Sultan 
Muhammad KhArizm Shah, whose special government and 
princely appanage was the province of Ghazni, in which his 
family, dependents, and followers were settled. Mangali is a 
common proper name among the Moghol Tatar, and is said by 
D^Herbelot, to be the Tatar form of the Hebrew Mikail 
(Michael), a name introduced amongst them in the early centuries 
of Christianity by Israelites, or by Nestorians. On the other 
hand, Mangalia is the name of a well-known clan of the Gahlot 
Rajput, and also of a predatory tribe of the Indian desert ; whilst 
Mangal is the name of a Khatri tribe. The Mangalia of the 
Indian desert and Jesalmir appear to be the source of the Mingal 
of Balochistan, whom we shall meet at a later stage of this 
inquiry, and they may be the true source also of the Mangal we 
are now discussing. The Mangal of Kirman are partly agricul- 
tural and partly pastoral, and all more or less predatory and inde- 
pendent. They are in five main divisions or clans : — 

Miral. Khajuri. Margha. Kamal. Zao. 

Of these, Miral, or Miran, are part of the Mdr, Mir, or Mirdn, an 
Indian tribe, who have given their name to the Miranzai district 
of the modem Kohat (British), now occupied by the Bangash 
tribe, to be presently noticed. Khajuri stands for Khejar Pra- 
mara Rajput. Kamal is a Turk tribe. Zao may stand for Zaoli 
or inhabitant of Zabul, the native name of the Ghazni country. 
Each of these clans is subdivided into sections, such as — Babu, 
Darman, Mada, Suleman, etc. 

Adjoining the Mangal are the Jadran. 

The JadrIn are reckoned at ten thousand families, and inhabit 
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the forest-covered hills of the Suleman range between Khost and 
Zurmat; their principal section, named Akhtun, occupies the 
Shamal district on the western border of Khost. The Jadran are 
not reckoned Afghan at all, and are an entirely free people ; in 
their own country they live by agriculture chiefly. In winter 
many of the tribe come down to British territory as day labourers, 
and are there considered a quiet, inoffensive, and industrious 
people, and clever at spade work and well sinking. In their own 
country they are hemmed in by other tribes on all sides, and thus 
cut off from free communication with the rest of the country ; 
on the east they have the Khostwal, on the west the Gurbuz, on 
the south the Ghilzi, and on the north the Mangal. The Jadran 
probably represent the ancient Oadrosai of the Greeks, and appear 
to have been forced up into their isolated position in the time of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, who, it is supposed, transplanted them 
to this place when he invaded the Kalat and Las provinces of 
Balochistan, and replaced them there by the Jhalawan tribe. 
The ancient Gadrosai are represented in their native country by 
the Gadarl of Las, and it is this name in the plural form of 
Gadaran which is the source of our Jadran. 
Jadrdn sections are : — 

Akhtar. Akhtun. Ahmat. Al. Alek. Ali. Alo. 

Ayo. Babar. Bakhai. Bashak. Bazki. Bet. Bibu. 

Bola. Brest. Burhan. Dangi. Deri. Dobi. Dreplara. 

Firoz. Garazi. Ghani, Goyan. Hos. Jamki. J61. 

Khani. Kharmaz. Khatar. Khoe. Khoja. Lala. Mado. 

Mamal. Mandal. Marsen. Mata. Mazi. Mosam. Multan. 

Musa. Niamut. Nambat. Pao. Parangi. Sher. Sipari. 

Shodut. Sparki. Sultan. Suri. Tenpa. Tokar. Tola. 

Toraki. Umar. Wali. Walidi. Zaugi. Zani, etc. 

Of these, Akhtar and Akhtun appear to be the same. Al, Alek, 
Ali, and Alo also appear to be different forms of the same name. 
Ayo is perhaps a Jat tribe. Babur, or Babar, is a Gujar tribe. 
Bashak stands for BachaJc Rajput. Bet may stand for Bhattl, the 
tribe of Sh6kh B^t, Batani, before mentioned, the Jadran now 
occupying part of the country anciently inhabited by the Batani. 
Bibu stands for Bhibd Pramara Rajput. Bola may be the same 
as Wali and Walidi, at the bottom of this list, and stand for 
Boledi, a considerable tribe in the Kaj Makran portion of Balo- 
chistan, and the same people as the Foladi, Faoladi, Puladi of 
Hazarah (the Boledi of Ptolemy), before described. Bola may be 
the source of Bolan (Pass) and Bela (city) and district (Las Bela). 
Dangi may stand for Dangast, and Dobi for Ddbi, Rajput tribes. 
Hos stands for Oswdlj J61 for Jdel, and Khatar for Khatdr^ 
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mercantile Rajput tribes. Jamki means " of the Ja/m^'* the title of 
the hereditary Jareja prince of Las Bela in Balochistan, whose 
tribe was, previous to conversion to Islam, called Sham, as before 
related. Khoe and Khoja may be the same, and stand for Kho 
Kachwaha, a tribe we shall meet again when we come to discuss 
KAfiristan. Mado stands for Mad^ and Mandal lor ManddJwl^ 
mercantile Rajput. Kharmuz may stand for Hormuz. Niamut 
and Nambat seem to be the same. Pao stands for Paha Gahlot 
Rajput. Parangi we have met before; it is a name we shall 
notice again as of Greek origin. Sipari, or Sapari, and Sparki, 
or Saparki, are the same, and may stand for the Saraparai 
of Pliny. Sultan is the name of a tribe (Hindu) of the Indian 
desert. Suri stands for SUr Rajput, or SUrl Khatri. T6npa stands 
for Thenba Jat, and Tokar for TMJcur Jat, or ThdJcur, mercantile 
Rajput. Umar is for XJmra Pramara. Zangi is for a native of 
Zang (Zanguebar), and probably a slave tribe. 

Next to the Jadran on the east are the Khostwal and Dawari. 

The KhostwIl, or " People of Khost," inhabit a fertile valley 
drained by the upper sources of the Shamil, or Keti, river, a 
principal affluent of the Kuram, which it joins at Zerwam, 
twelve miles south of the Turi limit at Thai Biland-khel, and are 
reckoned at four thousand families. They are called Khostwal 
by their neighbours, and do not appear to have any distinct 
tribal designation of their own. Though they share the posses- 
sion of the Khost vaUey with the Vaziri, who are indeed forcible 
intruders, they are not allowed to be of the same lineage with 
them, but are rather looked down on as of inferior descent. 
Khost is probably an abbreviation of KJiostJidrij " the country of 
the KhOj a Kachwaha tribe, whose original seat was in the Shek- 
hawat, or Shikarwat, hills about Udipur. The Khostwal would 
thus be the Indian Kho, and the same people as the Kho of 
Kafiristan, whom we shall meet by-and-by. Like the Airidi, 
Orakzi, and other Pathan tribes in this part of the Indus fron- 
tier, the Khostwal and Dawari, as also the Banu tribes, to be 
presently noticed, are ranged in two opposite political factions, 
or gilndl ; but here they are called Torgiindi, or " black faction," 
and Spingundi, or " white faction," instead of the Samal and Q-ar 
previously mentioned. The origin of these factions is not well 
understood ; but judging from the names Samal and Gar, they 
probably indicate Buddhists {Srdman) and Magians {Gahar^ or 
Gaur) prior to the establishment of Islam. 

Khostwdl sections are : — 

Bacir. Ismail. Lakan. Mandu. Matun. Mula. 
Saban. Shamal. Tani. Tarawi, etc. 

Of these, Bacir may stand for Edgrya, Hindu tribe of the Indian 
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deserb and Rajwara ; Ismail for Simala Rajput (Kachwaha). 
Mandu is a Kachwaha tribe. Matun, or Matin, may stand for 
Mail, before described among the Batani ; Mula and Shamal are 
names of localities. Tani, Tani, or Tuni, we have met before 
amongst the Batani (Q-hilzi) clans. Tarawi, or Tarwi, may stand 
for Tarl Brahmin tribe. Mula seems to be the name of a tribe 
(perhaps a Kachwaha clan) which formerly extended over a wide 
extent of this Indus border, and gave its name to the Mula Pass 
to Khozdar in Kelat Balochistan, and to the Mula range of hills 
(Mulaghar) in the Afridi country, at the extreme ends south and 
north respectively of the great Suleman range. Lakan is also 
a place name of wide distribution on this border, in the form of 
Laki, being found in the Mula Pass just mentioned, and also in 
the Banu district ; it may mark the ^ncient seats of a Kachwaha 
clan now lost in the Musalman population and nomenclature. 

The DlwAEi, or DAtrsl, tribe inhabits the Dawar or Daur 
district, which lies to the south of the Khost valley, and is 
properly called Rorh or Eodh. It comprises two open and fertile 
valleys separated from one another by a long narrow defile called 
Tograi Tangi, "the si^rait of the Togra" {Toghrd or Togrd, a 
Solanki, or Chaluk Eajput tribe), through which flows the Tochi 
or Gambila river, an affluent of the Kuram. The Dawari, who 
have given their name to the Eorh or Rodh district, are supposed 
to have been transported to this part from Zamin Dawar on the 
Helmand at the time that the Afghan tribes were moved by 
ShahIbuddin Ghori from the Ghor mountains to the Suleman 
range, about the middle of the twelfth century. SHAHlstrDDiN 
GhorI, by whom Islam was first really established in India, 
following the example of Sultan MAHMtrn Ghaznavi, planted a 
whole succession of Afghan colonies in the mountain barrier 
along the Indus, from Bajaur in the north to Khozdar in the 
south, and mostly in places previously so planted by Mahmud, 
fully a hundred and fifty years earlier. The Dawari are reckoned 
at six thousand families, and are in two divisions, Tapi and Mali. 
Tapi sections are (Lower Dawar) : — 



Arghund. 

Bulbul. 

Idak. 


Bangash. 
Chargul. 
Isori. 


Bari. 
Dori. 
Jakar. 


Bata. 
GaU. 
Jaras. 


Bibi. 
Hoti. 
Jawaki. 


Boki. 
Hydar. 

Kati. 


Khadi. 


Khoshi. 


Makhi. 


Mena. 


Miro. 


Musiki. 


Pahar. 

Shangi. 

Tata. 


Palala. 
Sivaki. 
Toghrai. 


Raji. 
Spin. 
Tori. 


Rozi. 
Tapi. 
Utman. 


Sami. 

Taroti. 

Zho. 


Sarki. 
Taru. 
Zeraki. 



Of these, Bangash we shall meet again presently. Bari and Bata 
are Brahman tribes. Makhi stands for MaJctodMna. Mena and 
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Mir are Indians of Central India and the desert. Musaki we have 
noticed before. Pahar stands for Pudr (Pramara) Rajput, or else 
for Parihdra Eajput, The whole list, in fact, is of purely Indian 
nomenclature. 

Mall sections are (Upper Da war) : — 



Ahmad. 


AH. 


Amrani. 


Aswan. 


Aydal. 


Babi. 


Brahim. 


Char. 


Darpu. 


Dhan, 


Firoz. 


Gadae. 


a^ra. 


Idal. 


Jabar. 


Kaka. 


Karai. 


Kati. 


Khadi. 


Kori. 


Land. 


Larh. 


Malakh. 


Mali. 


Mando. 


Maryam. 


Musaki. 


Myani. 


Nani. 


Nasarki. 


Nasrat. 


Naugoshi. 


Ormuz. 


Pae. 


Rehar. 


Sapaki. 


Samal. 


Seni. 


Soho. 


Taos. 


Taraki. 


Taroti. 


Tayb. 


Tariki. 


Tuar. 


Umar. 


Zira, etc. 





Of these, Amrani stands for Amrd Brahman. Aydal is the same 
as Idal, lower down the list. Babi is the same as Biba, and 
stands for Bhlhd Pramara. Darpa stands for Dharbi, minstrel 
tribe. Dhan and Gadae are the names of Khatri tribes. Mando 
is a Kachwaha clan. Rehar is a Pramara clan. Sapaki, or 
Saparki, has been noticed a little way back. Samal may stand 
for Sri Mai, mercantile Rajput, or for Simala Rajput. Soho 
stands for SoTia Gadun ; and Taroti for Tilota, mercantile Rajput. 
The others are almost every one Indian, and have been before 
noticed. 

Next to the Dawari eastward is the Shitak tribe of the Banu 
district ; but before we speak of them it will be better first to 
dispose of two other tribes which we have not yet dealt with, and 
which occupy the country extending east and west between the 
Indus and the Kuram rivers, namely, the Bangash and the 
Khattak. 

The Bangash tribe inhabits the plains of Kuram, Miranzai, and 
Kohat, from the Peohar or Pewar ridge in the west, to the 
Khattak border on the east, aU which tract is called Bangash by 
the name of the tribe. The Bangash are reckoned at ten thou- 
sand families, of which number two thousand are in Kuram 
(beyond the British border), where they are dependents of the 
Turi. In Kuram every Bangash is obliged to attach himself as 
hamsdyahj or "vassal," to some Turi lord, who protects him 
against any other Turi, and is styled his ndik or ndySc, or " pro- 
tector, patron." The Turi ndyik furnishes his Bangash hamsdyah 
with a passport or escort when moving from one part of the dis- 
trict to another, claims his service in war or faction fights, and 
has a right to his estate in default of a direct Bangash heir. 

!A.ccording to native accounts, the Bangash came originally from 
Sistan, and settled in Gardez district of Ghazni, where they were 
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converted to Islam in the last quarter of the ninth century, during • 
the reign of Sultan IsmaIl SImIni, whose name they are supposed 
to have adopted as their Muhammadan patronymic; though more 
probably they got that over-name as belonging to the sect of 
Ismaili, called Mulahida by orthodox Musalmans, which was 
founded by Hasan Sabah in Persia in 1099-1100 a.d., and ex- 
terminated by HoLAKti KJBAN in 1266 a.d. The Ismaili, Mulahida, 
or " Assassins," to escape destruction, fled in large numbers into 
Afghanistan. It is not clear which Sistan they came from : 
whether from the province on the Helmand bearing that modern ' 
name (Sistan, the Sajistan of Arab writers, who took the name \ 
they found, viz., Sakastan, or " country of the SdJcd), or from the 
province bordering on the Bolan Pass, the modem Sibi (Siwisthan ; 
or Shivasthan of the Indians). But, be this as it may, they were • 
expelled from Gardez after some five hundred years of settlement i 
there by the Ghilzi, and .drifting eastward towards the Indus ' 
gradually, about four hundred years ago, possessed themselves of 
the Miranzai and Kohat plains, whence, with the aid of the 
Khattak of Tiri, they drove the Orakzi inhabitants into the Tirah \ 
hills where we now find them, as before described. The Bangash 
are for the most part Shia' Musalmans, and of the Gar faction in 
politics. They are reckoned amongst the Pathan tribes, although 
their origin is variously described and assigned to different 
sources. By some, the Bangash ancestor, Ismail^ is connected 
with the Sultan Ismail, founder of the Samani dynasty, which 
succeeded to that of the Suffari (founded by Yacub bin Leith or 
Lais) 876 a.d. Ismail was sumamed SImIni, after his great- 
grandfather SIman, a camel-driver by profession, and a highway 
robber by occupation, who had settled in the vicinity of Marv. 
The great-grandfather of this SImIn again was ThIhibi, or 
DIhibI, that is, belonged to the Dahir family or tribe. DIhie 
was the name of the Hindu Raja of Sind, who was conquered 
and slain by the Arab general, Muhammad CAsim when he invaded 
that country ; and, as before suggested, it was from this Dahir 
family, after conversion to Islam, that the Tdhiri dynasty sprung. 
But perhaps Bangash (or Bangakh, as pronounced by the hill 
Pathan,) may stand for Bangat, or Bankat, Chohan Rajput. Or 
the Bangash may be a branch of the Bangi division . of the 
Elhattak to be next noticed, and of the same stock as the Bangi 
division of the Sikh nation, and of Jata descent. The Bangash 
have emigrated largely to India, where they have established 
considerable colonies in various parts of the country, chiefly at 
Farrakhabad in the North- Western Provinces. 

Bangash is in two divisions — Gara and Samal. 

GArA. is in two divisions — Bai and Miran. 
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Bdl sections are : — 

Alisher. Biland. Dang. Daulat. Darsamand. Doda. 

Gulshah. Hasan. Isa. Jamshedi. Kamal. Kati. 

Landi. Mandar. Mastu. Miisa. Mysaro. Shadi. 

Shingi. Tapi. XJmar, etc. 

Mlrdn sections are : — 



Aba. Alisher. Azi. 

Khoja. Labi. Lodi. 
Umar, etc. 

SAmal sections are : — 



Badda. Hasan. 
Mandar. Mardo. 



Isap. 
Shahu. 



All. 

Khoti 

Musa. 



Darbi. Kalesar. Kasi. 
Landi. Mama. Marl. 
Naso. Pae. Tan^. 



Khadi. 

Masturi. 

Tazi. 



Khadir. 
Mozu. 
Ustari, etc. 

Of the above names, Gara and Samal are those of two political 
factions previously mentioned. These factions — in the country 
drained by the Gomul river and the southern affluents of the 
Kuram, called Spingundi and Torgundi — divide all the Pathan 
tribes on the Indus frontier throughout the country between the 
Kabul and Q-omal affluents of that river into opposite parties, and 
in former times were much more powerful and active than they 
now are. Inside the British border these factions have died out 
altogether, but are still in force beyond the border, where the 
clansmen are ranged in opposition under one or other as a matter 
of hereditary duty rather than of expediency or choice. For it 
appears that they have no knowledge of the origin of these 
factions, nor of the names by which they are distinguished ; all 
they know is, that their fathers and forefathers were partisans 
of the faction to which they themselves belong, and that is a 
precedent good enough for their guidance. These factions pro- 
bably sprung into existence on the establishment of the supremacy 
of Islam in these parts, when the professors of the two principal 
religions at that period prevailing side by side in Eastern 
Afghanistan, namely, Buddhism and Magism, or Fire-worship 
(their laity called Srdman and Gabar respectively), were enrolled 
together under its one brotherhood, supreme creed, and para- 
mount government. Bai and Miran we have before noticed as 
representing Boioi Greek, or Bdl Kachwaha Rajput, and Mer or 
Mir, an aboriginal Indian tribe of the great desert of Jesalmir, 
and hills of Central India and Rajwara ; Dang, not before met, is 
also an aboriginal Indian tribe of the same region as the pre- 
ceding ; Mysaro also belongs to the same category, together with 
Shingi and Labi. Of the others we have met and explained 
most in preceding passages. Badda is a Yadu or Gadiin tribe. 
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Kalesar may stand for Kalpusar Pramara. Khadir is the Khatdr 
before mentioned. Khoti stands for Kojoti^ mercantile Rajput. 
Tana for Tiin before noticed. Usturi is the same as Sturi, and 
stands for the Stauri of Pliny, to be mentioned later on. 

The Khattak tribe inhabits the barren, rocky, and parched 
country on each bank of the Indus for upwards of a hundred 
miles along its course, from a little above the confluence of the 
Kabul river at Attock to near the junction of the Kuram stream 
below Kalabagh. The width of this Khattak tract varies much, 
being only a few miles above Attock, and widest — fifty to sixty 
miles — about Makhad and Kalabagh. The Khattak are reckoned 
at thirty thousand families, nea^rly half of which number dwell 
on the east bank of the Indus. They are a very fine, tall, and 
well-developed race of Indians, with generally fairer complexions 
than their neighbouring tribesmen. Their country is exceedingly 
poor — except in salt, of which it contains whole mountains, and 
many mines in full work — desolate and rugged, with but little 
cultivable soil. I have in a previous passage identified the 
Khattak with the Sattagydai of Hebodotus, and may here add 
that they are the same people as the Shitak of Banu originally, 
the difference in name being merely the result of local dialectic 
pronunciation, the soft sound prevailing in the south, and the 
harsh in the north. The original seat of the Khattak was in the 
Shamal and Barmal districts, on the east slopes of the Suleman 
range, now occupied by the Vaziri. In this country they were 
called Sattak, Shattak, Sitak, or Shitak ; but as they passed north- 
wards, on expulsion by the Vaziri from their ancient seats, they 
were called Khattak by their neighbours there, according to the 
pronunciation of that part of the country ; and after awhile them- 
selves adopted this pronunciation of their name, though in their 
common Pukhto they still retain the soft pronunciation of the 
southern and western dialects of that tongue. In fact, the Khattak 
is the only tribe in the Kohat and Peshawar districts which 
speaks the soft dialect of Pukhto, all the other tribes north of 
Kohat and the Kuram speaking different dialects of the northern 
hard Pukhto. 

These Khattak, it appears, were expelled from their lands in 
the region above indicated by the Vaziri, early in the thirteenth 
century, during the period of the Kara Khitai rule in the provinces 
of Kirman and Suran, which together formed the principality 
founded by the Barak Hajib previously mentioned. At first, it 
seems, they took refuge in the, at that time, uninhabited Kafir 
Koh range forming the southern border of the modem Miranzai 
district, and thence gradually spread eastwards by the Tiri district 
and Bahadur-Khel salt-mines to the Indus, and across that river 
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to the rough country about Makhad and Mianwali through which 
the Sohan river passes to its confluence with the Indus. At pre- 
sent we are concerned only with that portion of the Khattak 
found in the country previously defined as that in which the an- 
cient Aparytai of Herodotus were the dominant nation responsible 
for the tribute due to Dabius Hystaspes. Here they are in two 
great settlements or divisions, namely, the Khattak of Akora in 
the eastern portion of the Peshawar district, and its Charhat 
range of hills, where they are in contact with the Afridi and 
Orakzi ; and the Khattak of Tiri in the southern part of Kohat 
district, where they have the Bangash of Miranzai on their north 
border, and at Thai Biland on the Kuram river come in contact 
with the Vaziri. These Khattak have also a considerable colony 
in the Yusufzai country, at Jamalgarhi and Katlang near the 
Lundkhor valley. The Khattak are probably the same people as 
the Satakhj or StaJchij mercantile Eajput, and are in two great 
divisions — Torman and Bolac. 

ToemIn, or Turan, is in two divisions — Tari and Taraki. 

Tari sections are : — 

Ako. Aman. Amir. Ano. Aziz. Babar. 

Bahram. Barak. Bargwet. Bayan. Chakho. Darpi. 

Darshi. Ghori. Godi. Gul. Hati. Husen. 

Idris. Ismail. Janda. Kabul. Kachir. Kamal. 

Kami. Kani. Khachin. Khushhal. Khwaram. Madi. 

Maeshi. Makhal. Mali. Mama. Mandoli. Mashar. 

Miri. Murgi. Nasar. Pash. Rajar. Saro. 

Shakhal. Shakhawat. Shekhali. Shoe. Surya. Taraki. 
Watar. Yasin, etc. 

Of these names, Torman, or Turan, may stand for Tomdrl, 
Tawdrl^ Tud/r^ Tirl^ or Turi^ various forms of the great 7&dr, Yadii 
Rajput ; and Taraki for Torl-Td — " of the Tori." Tari is the name 
of a Brahman tribe. Ako is the same as Aka, and stands for either 
AJchd, Greek, or for Agd, Jat, or, more exactly perhaps, is the Aka 
Naga tribe, of very ancient date in these parts. Aman may stand 
for Awdn, a tribe strongly represented on the opposite, or east, 
bank of the Indus, and of Scythic origin. Amir for Amrdj Brah- 
man, and Ano for Unde Khatri, or Anwae Kayasth. Babar for 
Bdbur Gujar. Barak stands for the Baraki before mentioned, the 
BdrJcai of Herodotus, no such name appearing among the Rajput 
or Indian tribes, nor amongst the Turk tribes in these parts. 
Bargwet stands for Barkota Pramara, or Birgota Rajput. Bayan 
is a Turk tribe. Chakho may stand for ChaJcit Rahtor. Darpi 
for Dharbl, minstrel tribe. Darshi for Darzl of Ghor, before men- 
tioned. Godi for Goda Gahlot. Gul for Godl Chohan, or for 
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CroAz'Z Rajput. Hati, or Hoti, for Hodlj Jat. Kachir for Kochar 
Khatri or Kachira Gahlot. Kamal is a Turk tribe. Kani is a Eaj- 
put tribe. Khachin we have met before and will meet again ; it 
is connected with the Khajuna language of Gilgit. Madi for Madi^ 
mercantile Rajput. Maeshi for MaMcha Rahtor. Mandoli for 
Manddhala^ mercantile Rajput. Mashar, or Mishar, for Misdr 
Brahman. Rajar is a Rajput tribe of the Indian desert, a Rahtor 
clan perhaps. Saro stands for Sora Chohan. Shakhal and Shek- 
hali are apparently the same, and stand for ShuJcul Brahman. 
Shakhawat for Shekdrwat Kachwaha. Watar may stand for 
Bdtar Rajput, or for Batdr Gujar. 
Tardki sections are : — 

Aodal. Aodani. Badin. Bahram. Bashar. Bogar. 
Dawar. Darkhan. Ganda. Jali. Kashid. Khojak. 

Laghari. Mahpal. Mandar. Nasar. Usturi. Yusuf, etc. 

Of these, Aodal is the same as Abddl^ and has appeared before. 
Badin may stand for BJiadll or BhadaUj Rahtor. Bashar may 
stand for Bhaslra^ Khatri. Bogar for Bayrl^ Jat, or for Bhagair, 
Rajput. Darkhan for Dargbansl, Rajput. Ganda for Gundd^ 
Indian herdsman tribe. Jali for Jalya, Rajput. Khojak, 
Laghari, and Mahpal will all appear again. Usturi is the same as 
Sturl, before mentioned. Yusuf stands for Isap, previously noticed. 

BolAc sections are : — 

Barmal. Chawari. Dallo. 

Kharak. Khwaram. Kuti. 

Mandi. Makori. Maroz. 

Nandrak. Nara. Rozi. 

Seni. Shan. Shevi. 

Taraki, etc. 

Of these names, Bolac is probably a branch of the Boleli before 
mentioned, and to be noticed later on in Balochistan. Acho 
stands for Achl (whence the Achdkzl Durani), an Indian tribe 
celebrated in the history of Kashmir (Rajataringini). Babar and 
Bangi are both Jat tribes. Chawara, or Chaora is Rajput. Dallo 
may stand for DohU, mercantile Rajput. Kharak for Kharara^ 
Solanki. Maryam has been noticed before in connection with 
the Kara Khitai dynasty of Kirman. Makori is Mukurl^ Rajput. 
Nagori is mercantile Rajput. Nandrak may stand for Nande^ 
Khatri. Rozi for Rosya, Chohan. Sada for Sisodia, Gahlot. 
Saghri for Sdgra, Pramara. Shan may stand for Chohan^ Rajput. 
Shevi and Shoe, or Shivi, for Shiva-charly Indian religious sect ; 
Tapasi is another Indian religious sect. Taraki for Tudr-Tci, This 
completes our review of the tribes now found in the area assigned 
to the ancient Aparytai country. The next of the four nations 



Acho. 
Gall. 


Babar. 
Ghori. 


Bangi. 
Juna. 


Mamar. 
Misari. 


Matun. 
Musa. 


Maryam. 
Nagori. 


Sada. 
Shoe. 


Saghri. 
Tapasi. 


Sako. 
Tara. 



I 
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mentioned by Hebodotus in this connection is the Sattagydai, 
" those of Sattag kindred or association '' ; they apparently 
occupied the area lying between the Suleman range and the 
Indus, and drained by the Gomal river and its Zhob and Bori 
tributaries, as far south as the Vihova range, which marks the 
boundary between the Pathan and the Baloch tribes on the 
Indus frontier. This extensive mountainous tract was formerly 
called Suran, and with Kirman (the country drained by the 
Kuram) formed the Kara Khitai kingdom before mentioned ; it 
appears to have been jointly occupied by several tribes, of which 
the Sattagydai were anciently the one held responsible for the 
payment of tribute. 

The Sattagydai I have identified with the Khattak and ShltaJc 
of our day. Anciently they held the Shawal, or Shamil, and 
Barmal, or Barmol (probably the same as Farmul, or Furmul, of 
the Furmuli, whom I recognise as the ancient Paniphylai of 
Herodotus) districts in the hills now occupied by the Vaziri 
(the BuseH of Pliny), along with the plain country now known as 
the Banu district, and were then known by the name of Sattak, 
Shattak, or Shitak, (all three forms are met with in native 
manuscripts) ; but on the expulsion of the portion of the Sattak 
inhabiting Shamil and Barmul, and their migration into the 
adjoining districts of the Aparytai country, they were called in 
the harsher dialect of that region Khattak ; whilst the portion 
of the tribe that remained in their ancient country about the 
modern Banu, retained their original name of Sattak, or Shattak, 
Sitak, or Shitak, as pronounced in the softer dialect of that 
country, which was all formerly included in the general term 
Suran (from the Sur Rajput). 

The two provinces of Kirman and Suran, as before stated, con- 
stituted the principality of the Kara Khitai of Barak Hajib. The 
tribes inhabiting Kirman (the country drained by the Kuram 
river) we have disposed of in the preceding pages. We now pro- 
ceed to describe those inhabiting Suran (the country drained by 
the Gomal river), which represents the d.rea assigned to the 
ancient Sattagydai. This extensive tract is occupied by a number 
of different tribes, of which the Shitak, Waziri, Kakar, and 
Shirani are the principal, with several others of less power and 
notoriety, such as Gurbuz, Kharoti, Furmuli, Usturani, etc. 

The Shitak tribe is said to descend from one ShAh Afbid ; a 
circumstance which seems to indicate some hazy connection with 
the Afridi, who also are said to descend from one Afbid. The 
Shitak inhabit the Banu subdivision of the Banu district, and are 
now-a-days more commonly known as Banuchi. They are in 
three main divisions, viz. : Kevi, Siirani, and Sami. 
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Kevi, or Klvi, sections 


I are : — 








Bai. 


Bakhi. 


Balbo. 


Barak. 


Bobal. 


Borab. 


Boti. 


Brahirn. 


Burtah. 


Calandar. 


Dalla. 


Doda. 


Gala. 


Gedi. 


Ghazi. 


Ghundi. 


Gidar. 


Haved. 


Isap. 


Ismail. 


Jelam. 


Kabir. 


Kaki. 


Kamari. 


Karak. 


Kevi. 


Khojak* 


Lewan. 


Mama. 


Mandi. 


Mirgal. 


Miri. 


Mita. / 


Mughal. 


Musa. 


Neri. 


Nucradin. 


Eawat. 


Hiistam. 


Sarbi. 


Seti. 


Shadi. 


Shoba. 


Sindi. 


Tapi, 


Targali. 


Tohali. 


Torar. 



Umar, etc. 

Of these names, Bakhi may stand for BahiJcatJia, Indian re- 
ligious tribe. Balbo, for Bhlba^ Pramara. Barak we have met 
and explained before. Bobal for Bdbar^ Gujar. Borah for Bor, 
mercantile EajpiTt. Boti for ButUy Rajput. Brahim for Brah- 
man. Burtah for Bhurta^ Solanki. Calandar is a Musalman 
religious tribe, perhaps converted Indian Chdrandain. Dalla, for 
Dohila, mercantile Rajput. Gidar will appear again among 
tribes of ^Balochistan, as Gidor and Gadara, representatives of 
the ancient Gedrosai of the Greeks. Khojak has given its name 
to the Khojak Amran range of Peshin, and is the same as Kajak, 
and may represent a Kachwaha tribe. Neri may stand for Ndirij 
or NdyVj a well-known tribe of Southern India. Nucradin, for 
Nagadra, mercantile Rajput. Raw^ is an Indian herdsman tribe. 
Sarbi for Sorbya^ ditto. Seti for Sethi^ Khatri. Shoba for SJiiva- 
chdri, Indian religious tribe. Targali for Tagdli, Khatri. Tohali 
for DohU^ mercantile Rajput. Torar for Dharar y Indism herds- 
man tribe. Umar for Umra Pramara. In Banu, as in other plain 
districts on the frontier, there is a very numerous mixed popula- 
tion of dependent and vassal castes living amongst the dominant 
tribes; they are collectively styled Hindki, or "Indians," and com- 
prise various Musalman and Hindu tribes or castes employed in 
the various industries and trades; the Hindu tribes are Arora, 
Bhaka, Bhattya, Khatri, etc., and Musalman are Dum, Gujar, 
Jolaha, Kashmiri, etc. 
Surdnl sections are : — 

Adam. Amandi. Aymal. 

Bubak. Bubakar. Chandan. 

Dharma. 



Jaji. 

Khachin. 

Lali. 

Mandu. 

Pak. 

Sarani. 

Toraki. 



Doran. 

Jani. 

Khadi.. 

Lata. 

Mashaki. 

PaU. 



Gabrak. 

Kamal. 

Khatun. 

Mahet. 

Meshu. 

Remi. 



Shordura. Shumi. 
Utman. Zakar. 



Barah. 

Char. 

Ghor. 

Kechi. 

Khojak. 

Makhal. 

Mita. 

Sabo. 

Sirki. 

Zhob, etc. 



Bhangi. 

Danda. 

Hamza. 

Kevi. 

Khoti. 

Mali. 

Nani. 

Salami. 

Sultan. 



Bori. 

Daulat. 

Hybak. 

Kakal. 

Ladi. 

Mamkat. 

Nokar. 

Sangu. 

Tota. 
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Of the names, Surani means those of the great Sur Rajput tribe. 
Many of the others we have met and explained before. Chandan 
may stand for Chanda, Chohan. Char for Chdhira, Rajput. 
Danda, for Dandi, Indian religious tribe. Dharma for Dhormya^ 
Gahlot. Doran for Dor^ Rajput. Gabrak for Gabar and Gawd/re^ 
before noticed. Jaji for Jijothi, Brahman. Kechi for Khlchi, 
Chohan, or for KhlchOj mercantile Rajput. Kekal, or Kaykal, for 
Kakar^ Pathan. Khoti for Kojoti, mercantile Rajput. Ladi 
for Lddl^ mercantile Rajput. Lali for LayU^ Brahman. Lata for 
Lathar, Rajput. Mamkat for MamJchor, Brahman. Meshu for 
Mahaicha, Rahtor. Nokar for Nagdr, mercantile Rajput, or for 
Nagdr Gujar. Pak for PataJc, Rajput. Pali is mercantile Rajput, 
Remi for Ramdeca^ Rahtor. Sirki and Tota stand for Sirkaira 
and Tilota, mercantile Rajput. Zakar for Jdkhar^ Hindu tribe of 
Indian desert. 



Sdml sections are :• 



Babak. 


Bada. 


Badal. 


Bahlol. 


Bajal. 


Bangash. 


Barak. 


Bashar. 


Batak. 


Bazid. 


Bhawan. 


Chet. 


Chigha. 


Dadi. 


Ganda. 


Gari. 


Ghazni. 


Gheb. 


Hamir. 


Hasan. 


Hati. 


Hybat. 


Injal. 


Isa. 


Ismail. 


TCafaah. 


Kamal. 


Kalra. 


Kati. 


Kengar. 


Khattak. 


TChojri. 


Lachi. 


Ladi. 


Langar. 


Mamit. 


Manda. 


Mangur. 


Masi. 


Mati. 


Misri. 


Miisa. 


Natak. 


Nil. 


Odi. 


Pae. 


Pahar. 


Parid. 


Sabo. 


Samali. 


Sarwar. 


Sartoi. 


Shakhal. 


Sikandar. 


Sinawar, 


Sokri. 


Suro. 


Sarwar. 


Tapi. 


Waziri. 


Weran. 


Yasin. 


Zalo, etc. 









Of these names, many have appeared and been explained before. 
Chet, or Chayit, may stand for ChaJcit Rahtor. Kalra and Khojri 
may stand for Kalhar, and Kochar^ Khatri. Mangur for Mangora, 
mercantile Rajput. Misri for Misdr Brahman. Pae for PdJia 
Gahlot. Pahar for Puar (Pramara). Parid for Aparldl, or Afridi. 
Samali for Slmala, Rajput. Sarwar is a Rajput tribe. Sinawar, 
or Sanobar, is a Jat tribe. 

The rest of the Banu district is occupied by the Isa-khel and 
Marwat tribes. The Isa-khel have been mentioned before, as a 
section of the Niyazi branch of the Lodi tribe of Ghor. The 
Niyazi are partly settled and agricultural and partly pastoral and 
Pavindah, or ^'^ caravan merchants." The agricultural Niyazi 
comprise the Isa-khel in the district of that name, the Kamar 
Mashani between Isakhel and Kalabagh, the Khundi, or Kundi 
in the Tank district, and the Sarhang in Mianwali on the east 
bank of the Indus. 
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IsaJchel sections are : — 

Awan. Badar. Bangi. Jat. Kazir. Koresh. 

Mamu. Masii. Mulo. Shekhan, etc. 

Of these names, Isa has been before described, as perhaps repre- 
senting the Asl (Asidni of Steabo, and Aswd of Sanskrit books) ; 
but it may also stand for Isdi, " Followers of Jesus," or Christians. 
Awan has appeared and been noticed before. Kazir and Koresh, 
or Gorich, are said to be the same ; and Koresh has been before 
recognised as the Eajput Keriichj a clan of either the Eahtor or 
the Kachwaha. 

The PavJnda sections are : — 

Ali. Mahsud. Mala. Mamriz. Nur, etc. 

They spend the summer in Khorasan, and winter in India, 
going to and jfro by the Ghwalari Gomal route. 

The Mabwat, or MIorat (an Indian tribe of the great desert) 
inhabit the Marwat division of the Bahu district, and are a 
branch of the Lohani, previously described. They are partly 
agricultural and partly pastoral, and reckoned at eight thousand 
families. They are a fine, tall, muscular Eajput race. 

The Batant, who inhabit the western slopes of the Gabar 
mountain and outer spurs of the Waziri hills bordering on the 
Banu and Dera Ismail districts (British), are a branch of the 
Batani previously described, and are reckoned at five thousand 
families. These Batani are in three divisions, namely, Tata, 
Dana, and Urashpun. 

TatUj called also Pala, sections are : — 

Ashak. Bai. Bolaki. Daraki. Devi. Jaol. 

Kana. Katagram. Kichi. Khyr. Nyamat. Pira. 

Sadi, Sari. Sen. Shakar. Shan. Tari. 

Turan. Umar, etc. 

Of these, Ashak is the same as Achak, and will appear again 
among the Durani tribes. Devi stands for Deba Pramara. Jaol 
for Jddj mercantile Eajput. Shakar for Sdkarwdr, Eajput. The 
others have appeared and been explained before. 

Dana sections are : — 



Adam. 


Adi. 


Ajad. 


Ali. 


Ayb. 


Azgha. 


Babur. 


Bubak. 


Dadi. 


Daori. 


Gali. 


Hati. 


Kaka. 


K6su. 


Lamar. 


Makhal. 


Ma'ruf 


Pae. 


Par. 


Pira. 


Suraj. 


S6n. 


Shadi. 


Shekh. 


Sikandar. 


Tari. 


Warghara. 


Wruki. 


Warya, 


etc. 



Most of these names have appeared before. Par may stand for 
Pudr (Pramara). Daori for Ddwai% before described. 

I 
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Urashpun^ or Warashpiin^ sections are : — 

Barak. Barmast. Chapli. Daud. Dari. Dreplara. 

Galar. Gharbun. Jangi. Jarik. Khat. Kodin. 

Maghzi. Mandra. Mandi. Moya. Myani. Samar. 

Sarwar. S6kra. Shakhi. Shanbe. Tari. Taraki, etc. 

Of these, Warashpun may stand for Byorisha Rajput (Kacb- 
waha), or ByorishbansL We have met Warashpun or Ashpun 
before, along with Khachin or Gharshin, sons of Shekh Bet, 
Batani ; and shall meet them again in the Burish of the Darada 
country. Chapli stands for Chopra Khatri. Dand for Dhand 
Pramara, and Dari for Deora Chohan. Galar for Kulhar Khatri. 
Gharbun is the name of the main branch of the Khankai or 
Kasha river of Tirah, where it is joined by the Hangu stream, in 
Miranzai of Kohat. Janji stands for Jinjhar Gujar. Khat for 
KatJiaJCj minstrel tribe of India. Maghazi for Magrdsa Gahlot ; 
Mandi for MandU Kachwaha; Samar for Sumra Pramara^ 
Sarwar for Sdrar, mercantile Rajput, or, with Shanbe, for 
Sarwarya and Sdmpe^ Brahman tribes. Tari is also Brahman, and 
Taraki may stand for Tariki^ " of or belonging to Tari." 

To the west of the Shitak, or Banuchi, beyond the Tank, 
Kolachi, Draband, and Chaodwan districts (British), is the Shikaki 
tribe ; which occupies the coantry lying between the Zmari on 
the south, and the Vaziri of the Gomal valley on the north, 
and bounded on the west by the Kakar and Mandu of the Zhob 
valley. 

[The Shirani (Jlrdn, mercantile Rajput) are a fine tall race of 
hardy mountaineers, mostly engaged in agriculture, and are dis- 
tinguished by some peculiar customs. For instance, they marry 
later than other Pathan tribes, and the father not only receives 
nothing for his daughter but gives a dower with her ; they have 
no dependents or slaves, but do all their own work and cultivation 
themselves ; they have a few handicraftsmen and artificers, and 
some shopkeepers (Hindu); their chief has the title of Nika, 
*' Grandfather " (perhaps Hindi ndyiJc, " Leader, chief, patron," 
etc.), and exercises considerable authority over the tribe, from 
which he receives contributions of sheep, oxen, etc., by way of 
recompense for his magisterial and priestly functions. Though 
long ago converted to Islam, the Shirani, it is said, never kill beef; 
but they eat the flesh of oxen that die naturally, first cutting the 
throat in the orthodox fashion. ' 

Formerly, the Shirani were a terror on this border, from their 
predatory habits, but are now quiet and orderly for Pathans; 
I hey are not counted Rajput nor Jat, but are called also Char, or 
Chahar, after an early ancestor of that name They date from a 
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very early period in this part of the Indus valley, and are supposed 
by ToD to be the Saura of Saurashtra. 

The Shirani are in three main divisions, namely, Wadam, 
Jalwani, and Haripal. 



Wadam sections are : — 








Ahmad. Anjar. 


Angu. 


Babar. 


Babi. 


Bahlol. 


Barak. Byram. 


Daulat. 


Hamim. 


Hani. 


Hommiz. 


Hydar. Jahim. 


Kamal. 


TCapip. 


Karo. 


Kharo. 


Lala. Land. 


Maina. 


Mamand. 


Ma,ngal. 


Masani. 


Marhel. Marii. 


Musa. 


Nuro. 


Nyazi. 


Peo. 


Rod in. Sanjar. 


Sydani. 


Umar. 


Yahya, 


etc. 



Of these names, Wadam may stand for Bidman, Yadu. Anjar 
for Anjlra, Brahman. Angu, or Hangu, is the name of a town- 
ship in Miranzai. Babar is a Gujar tribe. Babi and Bahlol 
stand for ^hibd and B^hil, Pramara. . Hani for Hana, Brahman. 
Jahim for Jdmuo, mercantile Eajput. Kapip for Kapol, ditto, or 
KapdVj Khatri? Kharo for KhorOj Indian herdsman tribe. 
Karo for Kori^ Jat. Lala for LeU, Brahman. Land is a Sind 
tribe. Mama is Brahman. Mangal is Khatri. Masani is for 
Mashwdnri, before explained as tke Masianoi of Stbabo. Marhel 
may stand for Maholi, Rahtor, or for Sdla, Jat, and Maru, Eahtor, 
together. Maro for Mdri, Pramara. Yahya for Johya^ Rajput. 

Jalwdni sections are : — 



Ano. 


Aymal. 


Babakai 


r, Beza. 


Brahim. 


Bubak. 


Gado. 


Hamim. 


Isa. 


Kabul. 


Kalasha. 


Kamo. 


Kirman. 


Khidar. 


Khojak. 


Kolar. 


Kengari. 


Loda. 


Mamand. 


Mandal. 


Mano. 


Ma'ruf. 


Marwat. 


Mayar. 


Mir. 


Musa. 


Nekbi. 


Nekzan. 


Obah. 


Parcha. 


Parik. 


Pirak. 


Sado. 


Salar. 


Saro. 


Shakar. 


Shamal. 


Shanbe. 


Sipand. 


Spapi. 


Sultan. 


Taraki. 


Tarkhan. 


Varya. 


Ya'cub, 


etc. 







Of these names, Jalwani stands for Jhdla, Makwahana (plur. 
Jhdiawdn), They are seemingly the people after whom the 
Jhalawan province of Kalat Balochistan is named. Ano is Unde^ 
Khatri. Aymal stands for Sri Mai, mercantile Rajput. Gado for 
Gadi^ Indian herdsman. Kalasha for Kalacha, Solanki, and will 
appear again amongst the tribes of Kafiristan. Kano for Kani 
(Rahtor) Rajput. Kolar is an aboriginal Indian tribe, as is 
Kongari for Khangar, or Kanjar, or Changar, Indian Gipsy tribe. 
Obah is the name of a district in the Ghor country towards Herat ; 
it may here stand for Opal, Khatri, but this is doubtful. Parcha 
may stand for Pdrdncha, Indian pedlar and hawker tribe. Shamal 
for Shekh Mali, or Sri Mai, or Simala, all Rajput tribes before 
noticed, or for a native tribe of Shamal district. Shanbe for 
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SihnjjCj Brahman. Spapi, or Sipapi, for Sipat and Papdj Pramara, 
together. 

Harlpdl sections are, — 

Aro. Idris. Kalu. Karmo. Khalil. Nazak. 
Sado. Sen. Shahu. Tori. Yasin. Yusuf, etc. 

Of these names, Haripal is a branch of the Jareja Yadu. Aro 
may stand for Harl, Brahman, or Hdraj Chohan, or Hardya, 
Rajput (Ko-chwaha ?). Idris perhaps for Idar, branch of Gahlot. 
Sado stands for Sisodya, Gahlot. Yasin may stand for Yaskun of 
Yasin in Gilgit country, to be noticed at a later stage of our 
inquiry. The name Shirani — the over-name of the above three 
clans — is supposed to stand for Jiran Rajput, as stated above; but 
it may, perhaps more correctly, stand for the Indian My sari of the 
great desert and Jesalmir; thus Mysari in Pukhto becomes 
Mzarai (pi. Mzari), or Zmarai (pi. Zmarl\ which is the Persian 
Sher^ or Shir (pi. SJierdn or Shirdn), and means " tiger, lion," and 
this may be the Musalman disguise of the Indian name on the 
conversion of the tribe to Islam. 

Next to the Shirani on the north is the great Vaziki tribe. 
They may derive from the ancient Buseri of Themiscyra on the 
Pontus, or Euxine Sea, mentioned by Pliny ; or they may be the 
Bhasira Khatri. The Vaziri are also called Sulemani, in common 
with the Ghilzi, as inhabiting the Suleman range. The Suleman 
range was probably so called by the Arab conquerors after the 
Solanki Rajput, whom they found in possession of the country at 
the period of their invasion. As the Ghilzi is the predominant 
tribe inhabiting the western slopes and spurs of the Suleman 
range in its northern part, so the Vaziri is the predominant tribe 
inhabiting the eastern slopes and spurs of that range in its 
northern part. The Vaziri extend on this side the range from 
Thai Biland on the Kuram, bordering Miranzai, to the Gromal Pass, 
and their principal districts are Shamal (or Shawal), Barmal 
(or Barmol), Khysor, Marghat, Sham, etc. They are a very 
numeit)us, powerful, and predatory tribe, noted for roughness of 
manners and hardiness of habit. They are in two great divisions 
— Khizari {Kh^jar Pramara) and Laili or Lele {Lde Brahman). 
The Lele Vaziri, reckoned at six thousand families, have for 
centuries been settled amongst the Khugiani on the north slopes 
of Sufed Koh, as before described, and are now entirely distinct 
from the Vaziri proper. The Khizabi Vazibi are in three 
divisions— Musa, Mahsud, and Gurbuz. 

MusA is in two divisions, Utman and Ahmad, together styled 
Darvesh. Of these, UtmIn, reckoned at eighteen thousand fami- 
lies, is in three clans — Mahmud, Ibrahim, and Wall. 
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Mahmudj or Mahmit, sections are : — 






Aydal. 


Ayiz. 


Babur. 


Badi. 


Bakhshi. 


Balal. 


Barak. 


Bozi. 


Chalak. 


Darani. 


Dardani. 


Darmal. 


Dosali. 


Gogi. 


Hasan. 


Hakiin. 


Hybat. 


Iramya. 


Jangi. 


Khalap. 


Kharmanz. 


Khoja. 


Lali. 


Lochi. 


Maslii. 


Mali. 


Mama. 


Mandi. 


Marchi. 


Masaki. 


Mihrman. 


Mihtar. 


Nana. 


Nazal. 


Nur. 


Pahar. 


Peng. 


Raji. 


Razoti. 


Beshmin. 


Shadi. 


Shamal. 


Shapi. 


Sarmast. 


ShekhVaU. 


Sikander. 


Sulemani. 


Tari. 



Targali. Toragi. Tola. 



Wazar. • Wuzi, etc. 



Ali. 


Badin. 


Bajal. 


Bobali. 


Dadi. 


Ditta. 


Hybat. 


Indas. 


Jangi. 


Karai. 


Kayi, 


Khoja. 


Lakhi. 


Mada. 


Machgan, 


Makhtar. 


Mati. 


Mewa. 


Mirali. 


Nunya^ 


Pela. 


Rami. 


Sakhi. 


Salami. 


Shamira. 


Sirki. 


S6gi. 


Suni. 


Tori 


Udi. 


Wuruki. 


Zakar. 



Of these names, many have appeared and been explained before. 
Chalak stands for Chaluk Solanki ; G-ogi for Gogddeva Rahtor ; 
Dosali for Dusora^ mercantile Rajput ; Dardani for Dindorya 
ditto. Iramya is perhaps for Aranya Kachwaha, which will 
appear again among tribes of Kafiristan. Khalap is the same as 
Chalapi or Chapli, of the Urashpun sections (p. 114). Lochi, or 
Lachi, is the name of a township in Banu district. Wuzi and 
Bozi of above list are apparently the same. 

Ibrdhlm sections are : — 

Bozi. Calandar. 

Iskandi. Jinbeg. 

Khushhal. Lachi. 

Mali. Manzar. 

Nyamat. Pala. 

Sami. Shakha. 

Tarpashi. Tolak. 
Zarni, etc. 

Of these names, Badin (or Shekh Badin) has appeared fre- 
quently before, and may stand for Bodano Rajput, or for Bida 
Brahman, or for Bidman Yadu. Bajal or Buchal stands for 
BacTwl Rajput ; Indas for Indoh Parihara ; Nunya for Ninydwar 
Rajput ; Rami for Rdmdeva Rahtor ; Sogi for Sohagni Rajput. 
Tolak is a township in Tymani district of Ghor, besieged and 
destroyed by Chanqiz Khan. Zarni is also a township of Qhori, 
capital of the chiefs of the Tymani. Zakar stands for Jdkhar^ Jat. 

Wali sections are : — 

Aydya. 

Bashaki. 

Gari. 

Janbeg. 

Khandar. 

Malikshahi. 

M^na. 

Myan. 



Andi. 


Aral. 


Aram. 


Baji. 


Baka. 


Bangat. 


Degan. 


Fatoh. 


Gali. 


Isa. 


Jabi. 


Jamal. 


Kabul. 


Kaji. 


Kaka. 


Kotar. 


Ladi. 


Mada. 


Mamit. 


Mandar. 


MaVuf. 


Mitaki. 


Mufia. 


My&mi. 



Baba. 


Bada. 


Dida. 


Dari. 


Hindi. 


Imbar. 


Jini. 


Jogi. 


Kharmaz. 


Khozi. 


Malo. 


Mama. 


M^sti. 


Mita. 


Nanak. 


Narmi. 
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Nur. Pal. Pipali. Polya. Reshmin. Sali. 

Sardi. Shabar. Shakhal. Sharbat. Shobar. Shumi. 

Suiii. Sur. Syfali. Takhti. Tatar. Tatti. 

Tor. Torak. Tura. Wruki, etc. 

Of these names, Andi and Hindi stand for Indoh Parihara ; 
Bada is for Badda Yadu. Bangat is Barikat Chohan. Basbaki 
stands for BdchaJc Rajput. Kabul, or Kabul-khel, is a large and 
important section of the Vaziri, and with the Myami represent 
the Kabali Meionoi of Heeodotus (otherwise called La^onoi), as 
mentioned in the second satrapy. The Lasonoi appear to have 
given their name to the Las province of Kalat Balochistan. 
Besides the Kabaloi Meionoi, Herodotus mentions the Kabala, and 
then the Hygennoi in the same second satrapy. The Hygennoi 
we have recognised in the Khugdni or Khugydni on the north 
slopes of Sufed Koh. The Kabaloi we may take as represented 
by the Kabuli, now the Kabul-khel Vaziri. Mena, Maina, or 
Mina is a well-known aboriginal Indian tribe of Mewar. Pal and 
Polya are the same. Pipali is Pipara Gahlot, and perhaps the 
same as the Popal, or Popalzi, of the Durani. Shabar and Shobar 
are the same, and may stand for Sabrwdl Khatri ; and Sharbat 
for the Sorhya, mercantile Eajput. Shakhal and Shumi for 
Shakal and Shitndk Brahman. Suni, or Sunni, for Soni^ mer- 
cantile Rajput. Takhti may stand for Tyka, Pramara, and 
Wruki for Burishki or Byorisha, Rajput. 

Ahmad, the other division of Musa Darvesh, is reckoned at 
ten thousand families, and is in two divisions — Sen and Kalu. 

Sen sections are : — 



Aggar. 


AUahdad. 


Ali. 


Amal. 


Aydal. 


Babar. 


Bakar. 


Barat. 


Bola. 


Boti. 


Brahim. 


Dodi. 


Gall 


Gandae. 


Garara. 


Hati. 


Isa. 


Isap. 


Janbeg. 


Jangar. 


Kaka. 


Kamal. 


Kymal. 


Lala. 


Landi. 


Madak. 


Ma.di. 


Madid. 


Mariz. 


Marwat 


Musa. 


Myan. 


Nana. 


Pae. 


Paek. 


Parba. 


Patch. 


Perga. 


Salemi. 


Sanzar. 


Shami. 


Sirki. 


Sudat. 


Taos. 


Tarah. 


Tolak. 


Torak. 


Tori. 


Umar. 


Wall. 


Walid. 


Ziraki, 


etc. 





Of these names. Sen is a well-known Rajput tribe (Sengarh). 
Aggar is mercantile Rajput. Barat may stand for Bharat Rajput. 
Bola for Bdld Brahman, and for the Boladi of Balochistan, etc. 
Boti for Bdtd Rajput. Dodi for Doda Rajput. Gandae and 
Garara for Gandwdl and Gararya^ Indian herdsman tribes. Hati 
for Hodl Jat. Jangar for Jangam, Hindu religious tribe. Kaka 
for Kakl Khatri. Parba for Purbya Chohan. Pae for Pdha Gahlot. 
Sanzar is Sanjar. Sirki may stand for Sirkaira^ mercantile Rajput. 
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Sudat or Surat for Soda or Soratya^ Pramara tribes. Salemi for 
Sidemdm. Shami for Shdma Jareja. Ilmar for Umra Pramara. 

Kdlu sections are : — 



Aggar. 


Ali. 


Andaki. 


Ashpala 


. Badin. 


Badakhan. 


Baghwan 


. Bajal. 


Baloch. 


Bami. 


Bapaj. 


Basi. 


Bat»a.n. 


Bezan. 


Bobal. 


Camar. 


Cazi. 


Darba. 


Darveza. 


Q-ala. 


Galot. 


Gangi. 


Gidar. 


Indaki 


Indas. 


Isap. 


Iso. 


Kabir. 


Karani. 


Ka,ti. 


Khojal. 


Kodo. 


Lali. 


Malik. 


Mandak. 


Masti. 


Mata. 


Miari. 


Mughal. 


Mala. 


Nagara. 


Nana. 


Nasri. 


Nazarbeg 


. Pasarki. 


Poti. 


Sadan. 


Sakharya. 


Sanjar. 


Sanzi. 


Seni. 


Shadi. 


Shakhan. 


Shamsi. 


f Shekh 
Bazld. 


Sherak. 


Shivaki. 


Sidi. 


Sipahi. 


Takhi. 












Takra. 


Tori. 


Umar. 


Utinan. 


Vaskak. 


Vatak. 


Za. 


Zaza. 


Zakarva 


u Zali. 


Zarffar, etc. 



Of these names, Kalu stands for Kdlam Gahlot Rajput. Andaki, 
Indaki, and Indas are all the same, and stand for Indoh Parihara 
Eajput. Baloch will be noticed later on. Bami is Bdmadeva 
Brahman. Bapaj may stand for Papd Pramara, or for Bappa, to 
be noticed later on. Bezan will appear again as Bizanju Baloch. 
Camar is the Musalman disguise of Chandra Brahman. Darba 
is DJiarbi, Bard or minstrel tribe. Darveza may stand for DUharya 
or Ddhirya Rahtor (whence the Tdhlrl Musalman dynasty of 
Khorasan and Persia). Gala for Gohil Chohan. Galot f or. Gahlot 
or Grdhilot Rajput. Gidar for LUmrl Baloch, to be noticed later 
on with tribes of Balochistan. Kabir for Kdbrya Rahtor. Karani 
is Karan Kayasth tribe of Rajput. Nagara stands for Nagora^ 
mercantile Rajput. Nana may stand for Nau Ndga Jat. Nasri, 
or Nasiri, for Ndsar, tribe of Povindah caravan merchants. . Poti 
is the name of a district in Afghanistan (Tamak valley), and of 
a district (Potwdr) in the north of Panjab, so called perhaps from 
a Jat tribe of that name. Sadan may stand for Soda Pramara. 
Sakharya for SirJcaira, mercantile Rajput. Vashak for Bdchak 
Rajput (Rahtor or Kachwaha ?) Takhi for Taga Brahman. 
Zakarya for JdJcharya, Indian tribe of the great desert. Zali for 
Jdlya Rajput (Kachwaha or Parihara ?) Zaza and Za may stand 
for the Jdjl before described. 

MAHstD, or Mas'aud, VAziRt, are in two divisions — Ali and 
Bahlol. 

Ali sections are : — 

Aka. Astani. Ata. Bangash. Basi. Beri. 

Char. Dodya Dosang. Gadae. Gali. Gari. 

Ghalap. Jamin. Kangar. Kati. Kemal. Kesi. 
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Khali. Khojak. Machi. Mada. Mahpal. Mala. 

Man. Mangi. Mati. Mirak. Najil. Pipli. 

Potya. Salmi. Sargala. Shahabi. Sliaman. Shebani. 

Shekha. Taraki. Tatari. Tofcya, etc. 

Of these names, Astani stands for Ashtdna Kayasth Rajput. 
B6ri is a Khatri tribe. Ghalap is the same as Khalap in the 
Mahmit Vaziri sections preceding. Kangar stands for Khangar 
aboriginal Indian tribe. 'Mangi is for Man-ki, "of Man." Sha- 
habi, Sh6bani, and Tatari are names of Turk connection histori- 
cally. Most of the other names have appeared and been noticed 
before. 

Bahlol sections are — 

Ashangi. Aykam. Babul. Balam. Banda. Batani. 

Bilal. Burti. Cayamat. Darman. Darvesh. Gega. 

Ghorki. Hamal. Hybat. Jogi. Kamal. Kati. 

Kharman. Khormang. Ladi. Langar. Lela. Malai. 

Malikshahi. Manda. Masura. Merat. Nanak. Nasiri. 

Naurang. Panji. Payo. Eozi. Salimki. Sandar. 

Sarmat. Shamak. Shingi. Shumi. Sura. Tano. 

Thano. Tokhi. Totya. Udi, etc. 

Of these names, Bahlol may stand for BdhU Pramara, or for 
Bdhila Solanki. Ashangi for Ashyag Hindu tribe of the great 
desert of Jesalmer. Burti for Bhurta Solanki. Cayamat, or 
Kyamat for Godmd, mercantile Rajput. Darman for Dhormya 
Gahlot. Gfega for Gogadeva Rahtor. Ladi is mercantile Rajput. 
Langar stands for Langaha Chaluk, or Solanki. Lela for LMd 
Brahman. Merat for Mairot (M6r) aboriginal Indian tribe 
Nanak for Ndnwag Rajput, or Nau Ndga Jat. Panji for Pancham 
mercantile Rajput. Rozi for Rosya Chohan. Salimki for Soldnki 
Chaluk Rajput. Sandar for Sundara Rahtor. Sarmat (has ap- 
peared frequently before as Sarmast) for Sri Mat Rajput. Shingi 
for Singall Rajput. Totya for TUota^ mercantile Rajput. Udi is 
a well-known Rajput name (JJdlpur). Of the above sections, 
Ladi and Batani together are denominated Nekzan, perhaps a 
Musalman disguise for NSkunibh^ or Nikumpa Chohan. The 
Mamit, Madi, and Pipli Vaziri are collectively styled Stab Vaziei 
— " Great Vaziri " ; they are also called Dre-ngJiarl — " Three 
hearths," or families. The jirgah, or " council," of these three 
tribes is referred to as the final umpire in all disputes amongst 
the clansmen that cannot be settled by their own councils ; and 
the referees decide according to a particular code, called nirakh^ 
an Indian word which means " tariff, fixed price," etc. The Star 
Vaziri are reckoned at twelve hundred families, all belonging to 
the Spin Gundi, or " White faction." 
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GuEBuz Vaziri 


are in two divisions — Nasiri and Khari. Their 


sections are : — 




Begi. Beri. 


Borya. Ganda. Husen. Kodi. 


Landi. Mani. 


Pakha. Piri. Pret. Sargali. ' 



Sher. Zauddin, etc. 

Of these Khari may stand for Khatrl, Beri is a tribe of the 
Khatri. Borya may stand foi" JSora, mercantile Rajput. Gunda 
is an Indian herdsman tribe. Pret stands for Purot Gahiot. The 
Gurbuz, although classed among the Vaziri, are said to be a 
distinct people. Formerly, it is said, they dwelt in the Shakhdu 
valley and Babar mountain, but being driven thence by the 
Mahsud Vaziri they took refuge in the Gabar hills, whence again 
they were driven out by the previous occupants, the Khachin 
Batani. The Gurbuz, now greatly reduced in strength, retired to 
the inaccessible hills on the north-west of the Vaziri country, and 
bordering on the Khost and Dawar districts. 

To the south of the Vaziri is the great ELa.kar tribe. They 
occupy a very extensive tract of mountainous country, drained by 
the Zhob confluent of the Gomal river, and comprising some popu- 
lous and fertile valleys ; viz., those of Zhob, Bori, Kanchoghai, and 
the lesser valleys of Barshor, Hana, Jawara, etc. The Kakar are 
supposed to be a branch of the Gakar, a great tribe in the Potwar 
country on the east bank of Indus adjoining Chach Hazara ; but 
in native manuscripts the name is frequently written Kaikan, 
Kayan, Kikanan, Kakan, as well as Kakar, suggesting affinity 
with Kaikaya of the Mahabharat, and the Kdydnl of Sist^n. They 
are also said to be of the same descent as the Tymani (ancient 
Thamanai of Herodotus) inhabiting the Ghor country, and they 
certainly are a good deal mixed up with the Tymani, who look 
on the Kakar as elder brethren and protectors. Kakar may stand 
for Khokra Eahtor, and the connection of the tribe with the 
Tymani may date from an early period, when possibly the Kakar 
occupied the Ghor hills as the dominant people. In the Afghan 
genealogies the Kakar are classed in the Ghurghushti division of 
the nation, which comprises the Dani, Babi, and Mando. Of 
these, Dani, in four divisions, — Kiikar, Naghar, Pauni, and Dawi, - 
represent the Danava of the Mahabharat and Sanskrit writers. 

Kakar sections are : — 

Adam. Aka. Ali. Ango. Ano. Apakh. 

Arabi. Astana. Ato. Barat. Choe. Dadar. 

Dalor. Darpi. Dumhar. Ghori. Hakalon. Husen. 

Abrahim. Dyas. Isa. Ismail. Ismam. Jadran: 

Jafara, Kabul. Kamal. Kapip. Karkarato. Kevi. 

Khutan. Makran. Mali. Mando. Mardan. Mastak 
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Musa. Mzari. Pae. Pakhi. Panni. Pindar. 

Pokhi. Rajar. Rani. Rumi. Sabak. Salor. 

Sanatya. Sanjara. Sargari. Satag. Sen. Sham. 

Shamal. Shaprad. Shori. Sitam. Sudan. Suleman. 

Suran Tabrak. Tahir. Tarahghari. Taran. Tor. 

Ud. Utman. Yunus. Yusuf. Zan Ghori, etc. 

Of these names, we have met and noticed several before. Ango 
stands for Ananga Rajput. Apakh for ApaJiarya, herdsman tribe 
(Indian). Arabi for the Indian tribe anciently seated on the 
Arabius river (modem Hab), on the Sind border adjoining Las 
province of Balochistan, the Arhies tribe of Steabo ; there are the 
ruins of an ancient town on the Kabul river near Peshawar, 
called Arabai (the Orobates of Areian), as before related ; this 
may formerly have been a city of the Arabi, ancestors of those 
whose name we have here. Choe may stand for ChoMn Rajput, 
or for Chdera Rahtor. Dumhar for Ddmara, a tribe formerly 
very numerous, and figuring prominently in the history of 
Kashmir {Rajataringini), as a powerful and turbulent people in 
the country about Lahore. The Dumhar, Domar, or Damar 
inhabit the Tokatu mountain overlooking Shal (Quetta) valley 
in Kalat Balochistan. Hakalon stands for HyJcaldn^ or people of 
the village in Peshin valley of Kalat Balochistan, now called 
Hykalzl^ and they probably represent the Aiglai of Herodotus 
(twelfth satrapy). Makran is the name of a considerable pro- 
vince of modern Balochistan, which we shall notice later on. 
Mando is a Kachwaha tribe. Mzari stands for Indian My sari 
of the Jesulmer desert, and has been before noticed in describing 
the Shirani. Panni is Pramara Rajput. Rumi may stand for 
Rdm-deva Rahtor. Sabak is the name for an ancient Indian 
tribe (perhaps a Kachwaha clan) ; there is a village on the 
Kabul river, near Nowshera cantonment, called Pir SabdJc; it 
may mark a former seat of the Sdbdk tribe, to which perhaps 
belonged the celebrated Sabak-tegin of Ghazni. The latter part 
of the name, tegin, or dakin (dakmdCj " to call ") is a Turki word 
meaning " called," and was applied by Turk sovereigns to their 
slaves ; Sabak-takin equals " Yclept Sabak.'' Sanatya stands for 
Sunadhya Brahman. Satag is the old name whence the Sattagydal 
of Herodotus, and the modern Khattak and Shltak already de- 
scribed. Tahir is the Musalman form of the Duharya^ or Ddharya 
Rahtor. 

Naghar sections are : — 

Bahrand. Chandoli. Chandro. Dor. Hydar. Khado. 
Masho. Matroli. Namir. Pahat. Palkat. Parid. 

Rorak. Salayij. Saylati. Tarak. Tarnak. Tiro. 
Yunus. etc. 
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Of these, Naghar is the name of a mercantile Rajput tribe. 
They do not now exist in Afghanistan as a distinct territorial 
tribe, having for the most part emigrated to Hindustan along 
with the Lodi and others. In India they are principally settled 
in Karaoli, Shekhawati, and other States of Rajwarra, in Barar 
and other parts of the Central Provinces, and in Hydrabad 
of the Dakhan. Chandoli stands for Chanddll Gujar. Chandro 
for Chandra Brahman. Rorak for Rordi Parihara. 



Adin. 


Aghzar. 


Ahmad 


Ali. 


Babar. 


Babakar. 


Bahun. 


Bai. 


Balel. 


Bihdin. 


Casim. 


Dahpal. 


Dreplara 


. Gahada. 


Hamza. 


Hazran. 


Hybat. 


Inzar. 


Isot. 


Kabul. 


Jiamal. 


Kano. 


Karfer. 


Karmo. 


Khitani. 


Khojak. 


Lahar. 


Maghdud 


. Mami. 


Malahi. 


TVTardo. 


Marghastan. 


Marghrani. 


Ma.rsen. 


Muki. 


Mfila. 


Musi. 


Nasar. 


Pak. 


Sami. 


San dud 


. Sarhang. 


Sen. 


Shadi. 


Shakun. 


Shero. 


Tola. 


Toti. 


Umar. 


Umargat. 


Utman. 


Wadir. 


Zmari, \ 


BtC. 



Of the above names, Panni is a Pramara tribe ; there are now 
comparatively few of the Panni left in Afghanistan, most of that 
name having emigrated to India along with the Naghar before 
mentioned, and settled in much the same localities, but most 
numerously in the Barar districts and Dakhan, especially Hydra- 
bad. Isot, or Sot, is a Rahtor clan. Lahar may stand for Ldhiri 
Brahman. Many of the others we have met before, and some 
are new names not well known or recognised. Wadir may be 
the same as Wadihu of Kafiristan, to be noticed later on. 

DAwt, Davi, or Dabi sections are : — 

Ali. Bal61. Dumar. Hamar. Khundi. Musa. 

Sikandar, and others with modem Musalman names. 

Of these, Dawi, or Dabi, is a Rajput tribe (Parihara), and is not 
now of any note in Afghanistan, or even among the Kakar. The 
Kakae is a very numerous and important Pathan tribe ; its num- 
bers are reckoned at twenty thousand families in the Suleman 
range. The Kakar have settlements also in various parts of 
Hindustan, especially in the Bulandshahr and Rohtak districts ; 
but, like other Pathan colonists in Hindustan, are quite Indian in 
language and manners, and in appearance also. There is a colony 
of Kakar at Kandahar also, and large numbers of the tribe are in 
the Ghor country along with the Tymani, with whom they claim 
kinship. The Firozkohi of this country, and the Kayani of 
Sistan, together with the Utman-khel of Peshawar, also claim 
common descent with the Kakar. 

The BAbI division of Ghurghushti Afghan is not found within 
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the area before assigned to the Sattagydai of Hebodotus, except 
in small and scattered communities. The greater part of the 
tribe, which is principally engaged in mercantile pursuits, is 
settled in and about the city of Kandahar, and also at Kalat, the 
capital of Balochistan. The Babi probably represent the Bhibd 
Pramara^ 

Bdbi sections are : — 

Azrail. Bakhi. Idris. Jandar. Kato. Mir. 
Saeb. Saro. Sheloi, etc. 

The Babi, it is said, were formerly composed of four clans, called 
respectively Jabrail (Gabriel), Mikail {Michael\ Asrafil {Asrafd\ 
and Azrail {Azrad), named after the cherubim ; but the Afghans, 
on conversion to Islam, disapproving this nomenclature, the 
names were changed. The story seems to indicate some connec- 
tion with Jewish or IsraeUtish famiUes at some former period. 
There is a large and important tribe in Persia called Babi, which 
may be related to the Afghan BabL 

The Makdo branch of the Ghurghushti is settled in the Zhob 
valley along the course of the river, together with the E!akar. 
The Mando sections are : — 

Aymal. Babakar. Bangi. Barak. Barham. Char. 

Hamza. Hybak. Ismail. Kambar. Lali. Malewa. 

Mamkati. Mes. Nani. Nekbi. Nokar. Salami. 

Shordara. Shumi. Sirki. Toraki, etc. 

Mando is a great Kachwaha clan, and widely distributed 
among the Pathan tribes on the Indus border. Kambar will 
appear again in Balochistan. The others we have frequently met 
before. 

Beyond the KAkar to the north-east, is the Kharoti tribe, one 
of the principal clans composing the Povindah association of cara- 
van merchants. The Khaboti represent, the Kharaita mercantile 
Bajput ; they are reckoned at six thousand families, and inhabit 
Paltu and Dwa Gomal districts on the east slopes of the Suleman 
range, and are almost entirely nomadic or pastoral. The chief 
township in their country is called Urghim, or Warghun, which 
is inhabited by the Furmuli tribe. The Kharoti also inhabit the 
western slopes of the Suleman range from Paltu Pass to Katawaz 
district. The Kharoti who are not enrolled amongst the Povindah 
are mostly employed in agriculture and grazing ; they own large 
herds of camels and immense numbers of goats and sheep. The 
agricultural and pastoral Kharoti diflFer very remarkably in 
appearance and manners, and even in language, from the mer- 
cantile Kharoti, being more rough in their ways and unkempt in 
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their persons ; but they are all a very fine and manly people, with 
light complexions compared with Indians. 
Kharoti sections are : — 



Adek. 


Ali. 


Alo. 


Amand. 


Ambar. 


Azghar. 


Babar. 


Badin. 


Banas. 


. Bandar. 


Bostam. 


Bi. 


Dreplara. 


Q-ari. 


Ghebi. 


Ghori. 


GnnHi. 


Harun. 


Isa. 


Isot. 


Kakal. 


Karaba. 


"Khadir. 


Kharan. 


Khidar. 


Lajmir. 


Lalli. 


Lali. 


Langi. 


Lewa^. 


Madad. 


MaJek. 


Mali. 


Matok. 

4 


Ma,zrak. 


Motik. 


Mrigat. 


Musa. 


Nadir. 


Nora. 


Panjo. 


Paroti 


Pasani. 


Eayo. 


Sakhta. 


Sandar. 


Sayad. 


Shaeb. 


Shahtori. 


Shall. 


Shamo. 


Sharik. 


Suleman. 


Sultan. 


Suran. 


Tar. 


Tor. 


Yah. 


Yahya. 


Yasin. 


Zako. 


Zaoli. 


Zhonya, 


etc. 







Of these names, Azghar may stand for Agastwar Parihara Raj- 
put. Banas for Monds Bajput. Isot is a Bahtor clan, and has 
appeared frequently in the preceding pages. Kakal stands for 
Kakalsa, mercantile Rajput; Khadir for jOaf^r, mercantile Raj- 
put; Kharan, perhaps for people of KMrdn in Balochistan; 
Khidar for Kehdar, mercantile Rajput; Karaba for KarbairUj 
mercantile Rajput ; Panjo for Pancham^ mercantile Rajput ; 
Paroti for Purdt Gahlot; Sandar .for Sundara Rahtor; Yahya 
for Johya Parihara. Many of the others have been previously 
noticed. The Kharoti claim aflSnity with the Ghilzi, and pretend 
to have been a branch of the Tokhi, from which they have long 
been separated. The Sahak Ghilzi, it is said, claim the Kharoti 
as their dependents or Jiamsdydhj that is, as their vassals. 

Another tribe similar to the Kharoti is the NIsab, one of the 
Povindah clans of caravan merchants. They pretend to be a 
branch of the Hotaki Ghilzi ; but these last claim the Nasar as 
their Juimsdyah, or vassals. The connection is merely that of 
landlord and tenant ; both the Kharoti and Nasar summering for 
pasture in the territories occupied by the Tokhi and Hotaki respec- 
tively, and wintering in the Daman of the Indus Derajat. Some 
of the Nasar claim descent from ShIh Husen Ghori, and others 
claim to be Baloch in descent. The Nasar, although assimilating 
to the Pathan in language and customs, are a different people in 
complexion and features, and show undoubted marks of Indian 
origin. They are reckoned at thirteen thousand families. There 
is a small Nasar settlement in the Koh Daman of Kabul ; but 
most of the tribe is without land in Afghanistan, and is chiefly . 
engaged in the carrying trade between India and the countries 
of Central Asia, 
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NAsAB sections are — 








Alambeg. Banu. Bhar. 


Bori. 


Chalak. 


Daud. 


Domusli. Habib. TCamal. 


Jihidar. 


Mali. 


Manak. 


Mandi. Marwat. Musa. 


Naso. 


Nyamat. 


Shadi. 


Spinki. Surki. Tarahki. 


Umar. 


Urya. 


Utman. 


Yahya. Zangi, etc. 
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Of these, Bhar is the name of an aboriginal Indian tribe, iiow 
represented in this region by the Brdhwl of Kalat, Balochistan. 
Chalak is for Chaluk^ or Solanki, Rajput. Daud for Dddu, to be 
noticed presently. Domush stands for Zwciemukkt^ before de- 
scribed. Manak stands for Mdnat, mercantile Rajput. Shadi is 
the same as Khadi and Khodo, frequently met before ; stands 
for Shudl (the tschoudi of the Russians, and modem Esthonians), 
or for ChMo Brahman. Spinki, Surki, and Tarahki, mean Nasar 
of the White^ Eedj and Black classes respectively. Most of the 
other names have been previously noticed. 

The FuRMULt, or PuBMtiLt {Pamphylai of Herodotus), are said 
to number six thousand families in Afghanistan, and to inhabit 
the eastern slopes of Suleman range bordering upon the Paltu 
pass. The district they occupy is named after them Furmul, 
and its chief town is called Wurghun, or Urghun, which has been 
before noticed. The Furmuli are very little known out of Af- 
ghanistan ; in their isolated position they are said to mix little 
with their neighbours ; they are a quiet and industrious people, 
engaged in agriculture, and trade in iron ; they are largely 
employed in Furmul (Burmul) in the smelting of iron ore ; they 
work up the metal for sale in "Western Afghanistan through the 
agency of the Kharoti. The Furmul district (Barmol of the 
Vaziri before mentioned) is described as a valley draining to the 
Kuram river, its sides thickly covered with pines and other forest 
trees, and its central part well cultivated and covered with 
gardens and orchards, and producing all the ordinary finiits of 
the country in abundance, the apples being of excellent quality. 
The Furmuli are situated between the Vaziri and the Kharoti, 
and are reckoned as Tajik ; their language is the old Persian of 
the Shah Nama ; they are quite distinct from both the Afghan 
and Pathan, but claim to be of common descent with the Khiliji, 
whose capital, they say, was the city of Khilij, to the westward of 
the Helmand and Kala Bost. Perhaps there is here some hazy 
reference to the ancient Kilikia in Asia Minor. There are, it is 
said some Furmuli at Kabul and in the districts to its west, 
chiefly engaged in trade. There is a village called Furmul, or 
Purmul, in the Yusufzai country, at the south entrance to the 
Surkhawai pass into Boner 
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The UshtarInI, UshturanI, UshturI, SturyanI, or SturI, are 
the modern representatives of the ancient Stauri, mentioned by 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 18) along with the Tapyri, the Anariaki, 
and the Hyrkani as occupying the country between the Apavor- 
tene (Abivard) region and the district of Margiana {Murghdb), 
According to the Afghan accounts, the Ushturyana formerly 
occupied the Sturyani chah and Tarawi or Tari districts to 
the north-east of Kandahar; districts freely watered by Kdrez 
streams, and celebrated for their fertility, and from which they 
were expelled by the Lahwan clan of the Kakar. 

The Ushturyani are not allowed to be of Afghan or Pathan 
descent, though they are included among the Pathan tribes from 
having adopted their language and nationality; they are now 
partly an agricultural and partly a nomadic people; those of 
the former class inhabit the hills to the west of Kolachi in the 
Dera Ismail district, whilst the other join the Povindah caravan 
traders, and move backwards and forwards between the Derajat 
Daman on the Indus, and Kandahar plain on the Helmand, 
according to the seasons, spending winter in India, and summer 
in Khorasan. The nomadic Ushturyani live entirely in the 
black-hair tents called JcizMlj which they pitch in small clusters 
— from two or three to a score or more — in the form of a camp, 
called Jclrl {Jcora of Eastern Turkistan) ; but the settled sections of 
the tribe live in small movable huts of mud-plastered wicker 
work made from the tamarisk, which they build in the form of a 
village called jhok (a Panjabi word), and kirl indifferently, both 
being terms of Indian origin, signifying " circle," or " cluster." 
The Ushturyani are reckoned at five thousand families, and about 
half the number is settled as agriculturists and cattle dealers; 
they are a free, brave, and manly people, rough in manners, and 
of predatory inclinations. The GANDAHPtR section of the Ush- 
turyani is chiefly settled in British territory along the Derajat 
Daman from Tank to Draband, and have become a quiet, 
orderly, and industrious people, and now number amongst them 
some enterprising and wealthy (for these people) merchants. 
The Q-andahpur most likely represent the ancient Gondophares 
dynasty, which ruled over the Sistan and , Kandahar country 
about the commencement of the Christian era. 

UshturyIni, is in two great divisions, Gandahpuri and Hamar. 

(xANDlpuRt Sections are : — 



Akhta. 


All 


Amar. 


Amram. 


Aydak. 


Babar. 


Bahir. 


Bara. 


Bazak. 


Bojar. 


Brahim. 


Dadi. 


Dana. 


Doda. 


Dreplara. 


Gadae. 


Ganda. 


Haji. 


Hayat. 


Huaen. 


]sa. 


Isap. 


Jafar. 


Jali. 


Jamak. 


Kamal. 


Khalil. 


Khiibi. 


Khyri. 


Maki. 
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Mala. 


Malang. Mani. 


Mareri. 


Mena. 


Nasrat. 


Nekal 


Pabahi. Paek. 


Para. 


Sarwan. 


Sedal. 


Shabi. 


Shadad. Shekhi. 


Sikandar. 


Sultan. 


Taji. 


Tano. 


Tarab. Utman. 


Ya'cub. 


Yahya. 


Zaoli. 


Zami. 


Zohak, etc. 









Of these names, Akhta is that of an ancient tribe of Q-hor, still 
known amongst the Tymani as Akhtan. Amar and Amram are 
apparently the same, and stand for Umra Pramara, whence per- 
haps the Khojak Amran range of mountains. Babar is a Giijar 
clan. Bara a Brahman clan. Bojar may stand for Bhojdkj 
Brahman, or for BijTterya^ Rajput. Gadae and Ganda may stand 
for Gadi and Gandwalj Indian herdsman tribes. Jamak for 
Jdemo, mercantile Rajput. Khyri for Khyr^ Pramara. Sikan- 
dar stands for Alexander, and may indicate descendants of 
Alexaitoer the Great and his followers. Pabahi, for Pabya, 
Chohan. Para is the same as Pari, frequently met before, and 
stands for Parlhdra, Rajput of royal race. Ya'cub stands for 
Akobi, a clan of Sklab (Slave) Turk. Zaoli and Zarni are names 
of tribes so called from inhabiting Zawal and Zami, districts of 
Ghazni and Ghor respectively. Zohak is the same as Zak and 
Sak, and stands for the ancient inhabitants of Sistan and Makran, 
Assyrian subjects of Nimrod, king of Babylon. 

Hamab Sections are : — 

Bagar. Bai. 
Hasan. Isa. 
Lalak. Madid. 
Sabi. Sali. 
Tusa, etc. 

Of these, Hamar is the name of a Rajput tribe of the Sind 
desert. Bagar may stand for Bagrya, Indian desert tribe (abori- 
ginal). Gagal for Kdkalsa, mercantile Rajput ; or for Gogddeva 
Rahtor. Jaru for Jord, Rahtor. Matak, Motik, Mata, and Mita, 
frequently appearing in the sections already reviewed, seem to be 
all the same, and to stand for the Rajput Sri Mat. Tusa for 
Tassaira, Chohan. Panya for Punl, Pramara. The Hamar clans 
differ a good deal from the Gandapuri proper in appearance and 
customs ; some of them wear the hair in long ringlets like the 
Baloch, the Aman especially. 

This completes our review of the tribes inhabiting tlve country 
assigned in a previous passage to the ancient Sattagydai. We 
have next to notice those found in the country of the Dadikai of 
Herodotus, the Hindi DddlJcl, or "Dadi tribes," the existing Dddl. 

The Dad! are not now found in Afghanistan as a separate 
territorial tribe by that name; but Dadi sections are found in 



Adin. 


Ako. 


Aldo. 


Aman, 


Dadar. 


Gagal. 


Ghorani. 


Hado. 


Jaru. 


Kadr. 


Kamal. 


Kari. 


Mashar. 


Matak. 


Musa. 


Panya. 


Sen. 


Shamo. 


She. 


Torman. 
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many of the Pathan tribes along the Indus frontier, and on the 
other side of that river, beyond the area of our inquiry, the 
Daudputra of Bahawalpur represent the ancient Dadikai in a 
Musalman disguise. The ancient Dadikai country, of which the 
capital is now probably represented by the town of Dadar, near 
the entrance to the Bolan Pass from the side of India, may be 
defined as bounded on the north by the Khojak Amran and the 
Vihova ranges ; on the south by the Mula Pass to Khozdar ; on 
the east by the Indus ; on the west by the Kharan country, in- 
cluding Nushki and Shorawak. In the area thus marked off is 
included the district of Sibi, the ancient Siwisthan. Anciently 
Kharan {Caarene of Strabo, previously mentioned,) seems to have 
included the whole of the modern Kelat province of Balochistan, 
with its Sarawan and Jalawan, or Jhalawan, divisions, north and 
south respectively ; which, it seems, derive their names from the 
Sarwdni and Jalwdni tribes of Afghans, who were, it is said, planted 
as military colonists in this part of his frontier towards Makran 
by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni ; whose son and successor, renew- 
ing the attacks against Makran, confirmed and enlarged these 
colonies, during the first half of the eleventh century. The 
Sarwani is a branch of the Batani, and the Jalwani of the Shirani 
previously described. The principal of the Jalwani sections are 
Kongari, Mayar, Marwat, Nekbi, Salar, and Sipand. 
The Sarwdni Sections are : — 



Acho. 


Aghok. 


Ahmad. 


Ako. 


Ali. 


Asek. 


Aso. 


Bali. 


Bubak. 


Dai. 


Dodo. 


Gadae. 


Hadya. 


Harun. 


Hybak. 


Ismail. 


Isot. 


Ja'far. 


Kakor. 


Karbori. 


Malana. 


Malata. 


Malikyar. 


Mamo. 


Mata. 


Musa. 


Nahar. 


Nor. 


Puni. 


Jttustam 


Sakn6t. 


Sam. 


Samya. 


Sanjar. 


Seni. 


Shakha, 


Soda. 


Sripal. 


Siiri. 









Of these names, Sarwani is a Rajput tribe (Parihara ?). Acho 
is an Indian tribe before mentioned, and to appear again as the 
Achakzi Durani. Aghok may stand for Aghorl, Indian religious 
tribe. Kakor for KaJcM Khatri. Karbori for Karbaira, mercan- 
tile Rajput. Malana for Malanl Chohan. Malata for Mdldvat 
Rahtor. Malikyar for Moldk^ Indian herdsman tribe, and Jora 
Rahtor joined together. Mamo for Mdmd Brahman. Nahar for 
Ndghar^ mercantile Rajput. Puni is a Pramara tribe, so also is 
Soda. Most of the others we have met and noticed before. 

The plain country between the Indus river and the hills pro- 
jecting from the Suleman range forms the British district of 
Dera Ghazi, in which the population is very mixed, comprising 
various tribes of Musalmans, such as Sayad, Afghan, Pathan, 
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BaJoch, with their numerous subdivisions; and miscellaneous 
castes of Hindus, such as Brahman, Khatri, Arora, Labana, Sud, 
Bhattya, and others. The Baloch comprise Lagari, Bozdar, 
Mazari, Lund, Kasrani, Dreshak, Kosah, and many other clans, of 
very mixed descent, who are said to have come into these peurts 
towaids the middle of the sixteenth century, when HumIyun 
advanced, with the aid of Persia, through Khorasan, to recover 
his throne of Delhi, at the head of a numerous army very largely 
composed of the Baloch and other tribes of the Kandahar country. 
The Baloch is now a very large and mixed tribe; and, in fact, 
forms a distinct nationality, entirely separate from the Afghan, 
and not included at all in their genealogical tables. Nor indeed 
do the Baloch come under the appellations of Afghan or Pathan, 
for by political relationship, rather than by blood descent, they 
are Persian more than Indian ; though by race, language, man- 
ners, and features they are decidedly Indian and not Persian. 
The Baloch were originally the Rajput Baldechaj and occupied 
the Kharan country adjoining their fellow tribesmen the Rajput 
Bharaecha (now represented in Afghanistan by the Bahrechi of 
Shorawak), both being clans of the great Chahuman, or Ghohan, 
Agnikula. The latter have established some important and ex- 
tensive colonies in India, and have given their name to a district 
{Bdhrdech)ixi Oudh; the Nuwwab^ip of Jhaj jar (Delhi district) was 
another colony of this tribe, the late chief of which, a Bahraechi 
Pathan, was executed for his treachery in the Indian Mutiny of 
1857. We shall speak of the Baloch later on, but must here 
notice such of their nationality as are now found within the area 
above assigned to the Dadikai, First, however, it will be con- 
venient to dispose of the Bahrechi in Shorawak of Afghanistan. 

The Bahrechi, or BABlijcnt, are reckoned at three thousand 
families, and comprise the sections : — 

Abu. All. Bado. Bahadur. Mandu. Shero, etc. 

Their country is a poor plain of hard clay, traversed by the 
Lora river, and surrounded by wastes of sand. The Barechi live 
in huts of wicker and matting, called Kadal (Persian Jcada = 
" house "), and rear large numbers of camels. Abu may repre- 
sent the ancient Abi, a Scythian tribe mentioned by Homeb, I 
believe, or else the district in Rajwara (Mount AbU), whence they 
originally came. The others we have met before. 

In the plain country between the Indus and the Kala Roh 
range of hills to the west, are found the Baloch tribes above 
mentioned, and they may be here disposed of. Instead of the -Jchel 
and 'Zl of the Pathan and Afghan, the Baloch add to the names 
of their clans and sections the Persian possessive plural termina- 
tion -aril, which means " those of/' or " belonging to '' ; thus— 
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Aliani, " those of the Ali clan, or family " ; Sanjarani, " those of 
the Sanjar family, or stock " ; and corresponding to the Alikhel 
and Alizi of the Pathan and Afghan, etc. 

The Laghari Baloch comprise the Ali, Hadi, Bagal, and Hybat 
clans, and inhabit the pachdda^ or hard clay tract along the hill 
skirt. 

Alidinl sections are : — 



Bozdar. 


Chaji. Chandi. 


Change. 


Gabol. Jogi. 


Khalil. 


Lanjo, Mehro. 


Mita. 


Mund. Sanjar. 


Suraj. 


Talpur, etc. 







Hadidnl sectioK&are : — 

Asar. Basham. K^ar. Debi. Haji. Jhar. 
Kalohi. Samala. Shaho. Zangal, etc. 

BdgcUdnl sections are : — 
Bagal. Baghi. Dadu. Kaleri. Masu. N^ngri, etc. 

Hybatdnl^ or Habtani, sections are : — 

Badoi. Habti. Phero. Eustam. Sur. Suraj, etc. 

Most of the above names are easily recognised. Bozdar for 
Buzddr, Persian for "goat-herd," and perhaps the Musalman 
substitute for the Hindi BJiagtd. Chaji for CJiajira, Rahtor ; 
Chandi for Chanda, Chohan ; . Change for (Jhohdn ; Q-abol for 
Kapdl^ mercantile Rajput. Jogi is an Indian religious tribe. 
Khalil may stand for Kohila^ Pramara, or for Kohald, Khatri. 
Lanjo for Langaha^ Solanki ; Mehro for Mehrd, Khatri. Mita per- 
haps for Maithilij Brahman. Mund for MUnddj Kachwaha. 

Hadi stands for Hodi, Jat ; Basham for Bisan ; Bijar for 
Bijheryaj Rajput (Parihara?) ; Debi for Debd, Pramara; Haji for 
Hayobansi^ Rajput ; Jhar for Jinhdr^ Gujar ; Kalohi for Kohall, 
Khatri; Samala for Simala^ Rajput (Kachwaha or Parihara?). 
Shaho, or Shahi, very frequently met in preceding pages, is the 
Musalman rendering of the Indian Rdoka, Solanki, both words 
meaning "of the king" in Persian and Hindi respectively. 
Zangal for Jangam^ Indian religious tribe. Bagal stands for 
Bhagela, Solanki, or for Bhdgel^ mercantile Rajput. Baghi for 
Byrdgi, Indian religious tribe ; Dadu for Dddl ; Kaleri for Kalhar 
Khatri. Masu for Mahdsu^ or Mah AsU^ " the great Aswa," Raj- 
put tribe ; Nangri ? ? ? . Hybati, or Habti, those of the Hab 
river district ; Badoi for Bhadail, Rahtor ; Phero for Parihara. 
Rustam, the name of the celebrated Persian hero, may be of 
Indian origin and afl&nity, his native country being Zabul or 
Ghazni, and his father's government Sistan and Kabul. 

The Bozdar inhabit the hills between the Sanghar and Vidor 
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passes, and have the Luni Pathan on their west border. Their 
sections are : — 



Baskan. 

Dol. 

Isa. 

Lund. 

Poladi. 

Sorb, etc. 



Bhala. Chakar. 
Durk. Gadi. 
Ja^far. Kalati. 
Mari. Mir. 
Shamar. Shaho. 



Chandya. 

Gaham. 

Kayani. 

Mita. 

Shukar. 



Chango. 

Gamo. 

Ladu. 

Namwar. 

Siha. 



Digar. 

Ghulam. 

Lagar. 

Nandu. 

Sobl. 



Of these, Baskan may stand for Bastdb Kayasth ; Bhala is for 
Bhala Sultdn Eajput, or for BhalU Khatri. ChIkab is the name 
of an ancestral chieftain of the Baloch of Kalat ; he may have 
been a ChdJcit Eahtor. Digar may stand for DMngar Indian 
herdsman tribe, or for Dugal Khatri. Dol stands for Dohil, mer- 
cantile Rajput ; Durk for Durgbansi Rajput (Kachwaha). Gadi 
is both Khatri and Indian herdsman, Gaham for Gdharwar^ and 
Gamo for Gamoha, both Rajput; Ladu is for Lddl, mercantile 
Rajput. Limd is a Rajput tribe from the banks of the Luni river 
in Rajwarra. Mari stands for Mori, Pramara ; Nandu for Nand^j 
Kiatri. Poladi is the same as the Faoladi of the Hazara, and will 
appear again ; it represents a very ancient and important tribe in 
these parts, after whom is named the Bolan Pass, and whose 
memory is consecrated in the not far distant shrine of Polaji, as 
well as in the more famous and ancient temple of Bdl, or Bola, at 
Multan. The real name is Bola ; the terminal di is merely the 
Sindi genitive affix, corresponding to the Hindi ki and the Pukhto 
da, Shamar stands for SamarpJuda, herdsman tribe ; Shukar for 
Shukul, Brahman ; Siha may stand for Sahdnl, Khatri. Sobi and 
Sorb are apparently the same, and stand for Sorhya, mercantile 
Rajput. The Bozdar are disciples of Hazrat SulemIn, of Ja^far 
parentage, the founder of the Taosa shrine, which, with that of 
Sakhi Sarwar, is the most popular place of pilgrimage in this 
part of the country. The above Suleman may be the Musalman 
substitute for SoldnJci, and Ja'f ar for Jipra, a clan of the Pramara. 

The Khosah, or Kosah, inhabit the plain country bordering the 
Bozdar on the West. The Kiosah sections are : — 



^MJ\Ji*MA V.7AA 

Bada. 


Balel. 


Changal. 


Dalana. 


Dasti. 


Gamo. 


Haji. 


Hamal. 


Isa. 


Jajela. 


Janda. 


Jangal. 


Jarwar. 


Jaya. 


Kalol. 


Lashari. 


Mamuri. 


Mati. 


Miher. 


Sikandar. 


Ug. 


Umar, etc. 







Of these names, Khosah is that of an Indian tribe of the great 
desert, and may be a branch of the Kho, a great clan of the 
Kachwaha. Bada is for Badda Yadu ; Jajela for Jajofhya Brah- 
man ; Jangal is apparently the same as Changal higher up in the 
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list ; Jarwar is for Jarwarya^ herdsman tribe ; Miher for Meherya, 
mercantile Eajput, or for Mehra Khatri. 

The MazIeI inhabit a tract of about fifty miles by thirty, 
forming the extreme south of Dera Qhazi district, and comprise 
the sections : — 



Abdal. 


Azad. 


Balach. 


Bangi. 


Batil. 


Bhimbar. 


Chaoghi. 


Chaongal. 


Dewa. 


Dharo. 


Q-arani. 


Golah. 


Gk)rak. 


Grulsher. 


Haro. 


Jala. 


Jask. 


Jnrk. 


Kaisar. 


"Kisr. 


Lot. 


Marvi. 


Ma.sid. 


Mingal. 


Mor. 


Musi. 


Nozak. 


Pandi. 


Pirak. 


Polat. 


Bais. 


Sado. 


Salat. 


Samal. 


Sanjar. 


Sarga. 


Takar. 


Zad. 











Of these names, Mazari stands for Mysari, Hindu tribe of the 
Indian desert; Balach is for Baloch, and stands for Baldecka 
Chohan ; Bangi is a Jat tribe ; Batil is for BotUa Rajput ; Bhim- 
bar for Bhimla Q-ahlot ; Chaoghi and Chaongal appear to be the 
same, and may stand for Chdonda Pramara ; Dewa is for Deba 
Pramara ; Dharo for Duharya Eahtor ; Haro for Harl Brahman ; 
Mor for Mohor, mercantile Rajput, and tribe of great Lidian 
desert ; Musi is the Musd, frequently appearing in the sections of 
most Pathan and Afghan tribes, here thus altered for the affix 
-^wl, as Musiani instead of Musa-ani ; Pandi for Pdnde Brahman ; 
Polat is the same as the Poladi above mentioned ; , Rais, or 
Raisani, stands for RdoM Solanki ; Takar for ThdJcar] mercantile 
Rajput ; Sarga for Sagra Pramara. 

The LtiND are in two divisions, Sori and Tibi. Their sections 
are: — 



Alo. 


Baran. 


Chandya. 


Chato. 


Choli. 


Daolat. 


Dasti. 


Dego. 


Gadi. 


Garani. 


Genjur. 


Gorich. 


Hydar. 


Jamo. 


Jandi. 


Jangu. 


Jat. 


"Kamal. 


Kambar. 


Kanj. 


Khundi. 


Kosa. 


Ladi. 


Lund. 


Mari. 


M6I0. 


Meo. 


Natho. 


Pasham. 


Peshag. 


Rind. 


Sado. 


Sah. 


Sak. 


Shah. 


Sidik, etc. 



Of the above names, Lund is that of a tribe from the banks of 
the Luni river in Marwar ; their divisions of Sori and Tibi are 
named after the districts they occupy. Chato is a Brahman 
tribe. Gorich is the Keruch Rajput, here commonly called Gor- 
chani ; the name has appeared before, and we shall meet it again 
later on ; Jamo for Jaemo, mercantile Rajput ; Rind is an Indian 
tribe of the Rin or Ran of Kach, the great salt marsh into which 
the river Luni disembogues ; Meo, native of Mewat, aboriginal 
Indian tribe ; Sah a Hindu tribe on east bank of Indus, in Jhelam 
district. 

The KasbInI inhabit the country at the junction of the Dera 
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Ismail and Dera Q-hazi districts, and the adjoining hills to the 
west, and comprise the sections : — 

Adam. Ata. Balo. Banj. Bhada. Bhati. 

Bowa. Broh. Chalgari. Ohaora. Chura. Dana. 

Grurija. Hamal. Hulat. Jand. Jarwar. Josa. 

Kapij. Lagha. Lango. Lashkar. Mam. Mando. 

Mir. Pehur. Ranj. Soba. Wasu, etc. 

Of these names, Kasar, or Kasrani, may stand for Kuchra 
Gahlot. Bhada and Bhati are for Badda and Ehatti Jadun or 
Yadu tribes. Bowa may be the tribe whence sprang the Bowl^ 
or Dilami, dynasty of Persia. Jarwar stands for Jarwarya herds- 
man tribe. Lagha is the same as Laghari, which has the plural 
possessive termination drhdnl before described and will be noticed 
again amongst the Baloch. Lango stands for Langdha Solanki. 
Mam is Brahman. The NutkInI, or NItak, inhabit the Sanghar 
division of Dera Ghazi district, and comprise the sections : — 

Bagal. Ohot. Jasm. Lalu. Mandar. Maro. 
Masu. Mati. Sanjar. Tango, etc. 

Of these names, Nutak may stand for Nat, or Nath, an aborigi- 
nal Lidian tribe of nomadic habits, and largely engaged as jug- 
glers, rope-dancers, athletes, etc. Ohot may stand for Chdto 
Brahman. The others have been before noticed. Most of these 
sections of the Baloch tribes above described contain very few 
families, varying from fifteen or twenty in the smaller to only a 
hundred or so at the largest. All the Baloch above described are 
British subjects. 

The Q-OBCHANt derive their descent from an ancestor called Garish 
or Goraish, which name has given rise to the notion of their 
affinity to the Koresh Arab. The Gorich are really Indian and 
the same people as the Keruch Rajput, a Kachwaha or a Parihara 
clan probably. The Q-orich, or Korich, or Q-oraish, or Kurush, as 
the name is pronounced in different parts, is a widely extended 
tribe on the Indus border. The name Koresh or Kurush is said 
to be the national designation of the Kafir tribes north of Lugh- 
man ; and it is not impossible it may have been the family name 
of the Oybus king of Persia, who was bom in the Oabul country. 
Keruch is the name of a Rajput tribe, or clan, which may have 
been adopted into the Rajput nation, though of different race and 
descent. 

GoBCHANi sections are : — 

A16kh. A3nri. Babi. Babol. Badol. Bakar. 

Bangal. Bazgir. Braham. Ohang. Ohoti. Dal&l. 
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Doda. 


Dorak. 


Gabol. 


Gandaghwalakh. 


Gat. 


Ghoram 


. Gishkori. 


Gokchalam . Gorak. 


Helo. 


Hoti. . 


Jalab. 


Jalal. 


Jamo. 


Jand. 


Jangi. 


Jaro. 


Jask. 


Jogi. 


Kambar. 


"Ka,Tig 


Katal. 


"Khalil. 


Khyri. 


'Kohan. 


Korpat. 


Kulang. 


Lasha. 


Maluk. 


Manik. 


Melobar. 


Meo. 


Mita. 


Motik. 


Nok. 


Pahid. 


Pitafi. 


Pir. 


Pomel. 


Sagor. 


Sarmor. 


Saro. 


Shalo. 


Shekh. 


Soho. 


Siir. 


Tango. 


Thalar. 


Turkal. 


Umar. 


Zuwad. 


Zahr, etc. 



Bhag. 


Gambri. 


Gamuk. 


Jask. 


Kirman. 


Katahal. 


Mazar. 


Mingo. 


Nuk. 


Sayid. 


Sazeb. 


Shekh, etc. 



Of the above names, we have met and explained many before. 
Babol stands for Bdbar Gujar. Badol for BhadaU Rahtor. Ban- 
gal for Bankat Ohohan. Dulal is a Jat tribe. Doda is a tribeless 
Rajput clan. Gat for Gdtwara Jat. H6I0 and Hoti are for HUd 
and Hodl Jat. Jaro is for Jord Rahtor. Gishkori is Korl, a Jat 
tribe of Gish ; Korpat for Kor, herdsman tribe. Lasha, or Lashari, 
may mean Lasi, or people of Las. Soho is for Sohor^ mercantile 
Rajput. 

The Deeshak Balooh, a very ancient tribe in these parts, 
inhabit Rajanpur division of Dera Ghazi, and comprise sections: — 

Arab. Araho. Baskal. 

Gondfaz. Gopang. Isan. 

Malo. Mando. Masid. 

Phal. Samin. Sargani. 

Of these, Arab has been before explained. Araho may stand 
for the Ahdrya Gahlot. Gamuk is for GdmUkd^ and Gamu for 
Gamoha Rajput. Gondfaz and Gopang are herdsman tribes 
(Indian). Another tribe commonly reckoned amongst the Baloch 
is the Khatsan, though they themselves prefer to be considered 
as Pathan. 

The Khatean inhabit the hills, west of Dera Ghazi, between 
the Luni Pathan on the north, and the Mari Baloch on the 
south, and bounded on the west by the Jadran range of hills, 
beyond which are the Tarin Afghan. They speak a peculiar 
dialect called Khatranki, which is quite distinct from the 
Pukhto, and differs notably from the Balochki, containing a large 
proportion of Panjabi and Sindi words. The Khatran wear their 
hair long like the Baloch, whom they resemble also in features, 
but are of lighter complexion ; they are an independent people, 
and reckoned at five thousand families ; their chief town is Nahar 
Kot, or Laghari Barkhan. 

Khatean sections are : — 

Baharhai. Balait. Bibi. Bohar. Ohachi. Ohakar. 

Dabi. Dahima. Dariwal. Ganjura. Hasan. Hosi. 
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Isa. Isablata. Jakra. Jahya. Jam. Jogi. 

Kasim. Khechi. Lalak Lanja. Ma'ruf. Mat. 

Mazar. Mohiina. Nahar. Pato. Rothar. Salar. 

Semin. Shamir. Sidak. Tayk. Vagadeo. Zakri, etc. 

Of these, Baharhai is for BahdoTiar, mercantile Rajput ; Balait 
for Balmdin, Jat. Dahima is Indian herdsman tribe, and a 
Brahman tribe also. Ganjura is said to be the name of the 
common ancestor of the Khatran tribe, who belonged originally 
to the Tarin tribe. Ohachi is said to be a branch of the Dodai 
Baloch. Hosi may stand for Oswdl^ mercantile Rajput. Isablata 
is a compound of Isap and Lata joined together. Mat is for Sri 
Mat Brahman. Nahar, in the time of the Mughal emperors, 
furnished the chieftain of the Khatran, his residence being at 
Nahar Kot. Rothar is EaJitor, Taik is for Tyka Pramara. 
Vagadeo for Gogadeva Rahtor. Most of the others have been 
before explained. 

To the north of the Khatran is the MtSA, or Mtrsl-KHEL, 
Pathan tribe. Beyond them again to the north are the Shirani, 
previously described, and to the west are the Kakar. The Musa- 
khel is reckoned at six thousand famiUes, and by some con- 
sidered a branch of the Kakar, though the latter do not acknow- 
ledge them as of their kindred. The Musa-khel speak Pushto, 
and are all Sunni Musalmans, but they resemble the Baloch in 
the form of their feudal government rather than the democratic 
Pathan. 

MusA-KHEL sections are : — 

Bahir. Balel. Bazi. Hamza. Hasan. Kano. 

Lahar. Maghdud. Salim. Shadi. Umar, etc. 

Adjoining the Musa-khel to the north is another Pathan 
tribe — Is6t, or S6t, a Rahtor clan. They number only about 
three hundred families, and are mostly nomadic, ranging the 
spurs of Kala Roh, west of Dera Ghazi, and living in caves 
during winter. They are allied with the Ja'far Pathan (Jlpra 
Pramara) by marriage, and some of them are engaged as carriers 
and husbandmen. Isot sections are : — 

Ado. Chando. Khadi. Khidar. Kuti. Mula. 
Noh. Paenda. Sado. Satar, etc. 

To the south of the Isot is the tribe of Ja'fab Pathan, above 
mentioned. They number about five hundred families; their 
chief town is Drug. 

Ja'fab sections are : — 

Hel. Jatal. Jira. Khidar. Mohra. Pato. 
Rajali. Ramid. Rawani. Umar. Sada. Silha, etc. 
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Hel and Jatal are Jat tribes. Jira is for Jlran mercantile 
Rajput. Mohra for Mohor ditto. Pato for Patiirya Rajput. 
Rajali for Eajwar^ or Rajar^ Rajput of Indian desert. Ramid 
for Eamdeva Rahtor. Rawani for Rewdrl herdsman tribe. 
Silha for Sinhala Kiatri, or for Silhcda Rajput. 

To the west of the Khatran are the LtiNt Pathan, the modern 
representatives of the ancient Lavanya, who with their neigh- 
bours the Damara, the modem Dumar, figure prominently in 
the history of Kashmir during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The Luni Pathan — so called to distinguish them from the Lund 
Baloch of the same race — number about a thousand families, and 
inhabit the Tarin country to the north of Ohotiali. Their 
language is a corrupt Pukhto mixed with Balochki. 

LtiNt sections are : — 

Babu. Banji. Druk. Kat. Ladu. Mado. 

Mai. Sado. Sagho. Samand. Shadi. Shimi. 

Zangel, etc. 

The TarIn tribe occupies the Sibi and Peshin districts, and is 
one of the five tribes composing the Sharkhbun division of the 
Sarabanri Afghan ; the others being the Shirani, Myana, Barech, 
and Aormur. Of these the Shirani tribe has been described ; 
the others we will notice presently. The Tarin are partly agri- 
cultural and partly pastoral, and are in three divisions — Spin, 
Tor, and Abdal. The Abdal comprises the Durani tribes, and 
will be described further on. 

The SpiN TAEiN, "White Tarin," inhabit' the Zhawara, or Jiol- 
lowj of Tal Ohotiali, and are largely employed in the carrying 
trade. They are reckoned at six thousand families, and their 
sections are : — 

Ado. Laghjam. Lasari. Marpa. Obchi. Pam. 

Shade. Sulemanlagh. Wadar. Yahya, etc. 

The Tor TabIn, "Black Tarin," inhabit the Peshin valley, 
having the Achakzi to their north, the Barech to their west, and 
the district of Shal (Quetta) to their south, whilst on the east they 
are separated from their Spin Tarin tribesmen by a strip of Kakar 
territory. They are reckoned at ten thousand families, and com- 
prise the sections :— 

Ababakar. Ahmad. Ali. Babu. Badhi. Bado. 

Bati. Harun. Hadya. Hydar. Hykal. Ismail. 

Kanda. Kok. Malikyar. Malmuni. Mandi. Mangal. 

Nekbakhti. Nur. Sikhi. Tarah. Ya'cub, etc. 

Spin Tarin means the "White or Superior Tarin," and Tor 
Tarin the " Black or Inferior Tarin " ; and it may be that the 
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epithets S'gin and Tor refer to the poUtical factions thus named, 
which we have previously noticed. The name Tarin itself seems 
to be the same as the Tar\ Brahman. Ababakar, frequently met 
before, together with Aba and Abi, may stand for the ancient 
Ahioi of Strabo, a Scythian tribe. Hykal may represent the 
ancient Aiglai before mentioned. 

The Bab^chI, or Bahb&ch, are the BJiardecha Chohan Agnikula 
Rajput, and inhabit the Shorawak district between Peshin and the 
Sistan desert. They are reckoned at four thousand families, and 
have small settlements at ICala-Bost, at Budbar and Pulalak, 
and some other places west of the Helmand. They are mostly 
nomadic, but many live in huts of matting and tamarisk wicker 
plastered over with mud, and called KadaL These are mostly 
along the course of the river Lora, which flows through their 
country on its way to join the Tarnak. 

Barechi sections are : — 

Basa. 
Mahali. 
Zako, etc. 

Basa and Basok are the same, and stand for the Basi Indian 
serf tribe before noticed. Chopan is derived from the Hazarah 
clan of that name. Mahali may stand for Mahaila herdsman 
tribe. 

To the south of the Barechi are the Balochi of Nushki. 

The Balochi I recognise as the Balaecha Chohan. They will 
appear again when we treat of the inhabitants of the modem 
Balochistan. 

The MyAna, or MiyIna, tribe is not now found in Afghanistan 
as a distinct territorial people, but are distributed over most of 
the eastern border of the country amongst the sections of the 
larger Pathan tribes, such as Shirani, Bangash, etc., and amongst 
the Povindah traders. The Shirani Miyani are settled in the 
Gomal valley ; their sections are : — 

Badar. Firoz. Ismail. Lughman. Mayar. 
Mirgal. Naro. Sen. Shri, etc. 

The other Miyani sections are : — 

Abis. Gharshin. Grhorani. Ja'far. Jot. Keki. 

Khatran. Lath. Lawani. Malahi. Salah. Samra. 

Sarghi. Shikun. Sot. Sur. Togh. Zeri. 
Zura. 

Of these names, Miyani may represent the ancient Meionoi^ 
afterwards called Lydi, and mentioned by Hbkodotds among the 
subjects of Cb(esus, king of Lydia, conquered by Darius. Lath 
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or Las may stand for the Lais or Laifh of Sistan, whose dynasty 
flourished there after the Tahiri. Samra is Sumra Pramara. 
Zeri and Zura may be the same, and stand for the Zuri of Ghor. 
The others have been noticed before. 

The Oemur or Aokmub, tribe {Umra Pramara), so named from 
the sect of Chirdgh-Jcushdn to which it belonged, does not now 
exist as a distinct tribe in Afghanistan. The head-quarters of 
these heretics were at Kanigoram in the Vaziri country, where, 
it is said, some Ormur families are still found ; of the sections : — 

Khfekni. Khuramjani. Mulatani. Bfekni. Jir&ni. 

About four hundred families altogether. The rest of the Ormur 
are scattered about this border of Afghanistan and in the adjoining 
districts of Hindustan, some being found amongst the Baraki in 
Logar, and others in Peshawar, where they have a village called 
after them Ormur. They are a quiet and industrious people, 
chiefly engaged in agriculture and trade. 
Okmub sections are : — 

Boki. Dahiri. Dalcha. Dwatoi. Haran. Jaloyan. 

Kanigoram. Khalil. Khizran. Konikh. Malani. Mantoi. 

Mashkor. Mashwi. Eang. Sayadani. Sangtoi. Sin. 
Shaktoi. Zik, etc. 

Many of these seem to be names of places; as those ending in 
toi, which is a Pukhto noun meaning " rivulet," Kanigoram, etc. 

Besides the foregoing tribes found in the ancient Dadikai 
country, there are the Mari and the Bugti, Baloch. 

The Mabi is a widely-spread tribe in this quarter, and musters 
strongly also in Lower Sind about Sakar and Khyrpur. The 
portion of the tribe we are concerned with inhabits the hills 
bounding Kachi on the east and north, alongside of the Khatran, 
the Luni, and the Tarin, and having the Bugti to the south. 
Their chief place is Kahan, around which they extend into Sibi 
and the Sham and Phelawar plains. They are a nomadic and 
predatory people, have no villages, and but little agriculture, and 
have some small forts. Their sections are : — 

Ah. Bhawal. Bijar. Oalandar. Chalgari. Ghazni. 

Gusar. Isan. Jangi. Kandar. Elhongari. Kivi. 

Lanj. Lobar. Mazar. Mohand. Pawadi. Salar. 

Sarwar. Shaheja. Sher. Somar, etc. 

Of these names, Ah may stand for a Naga tribe ? Bhawal for 
Bhdwar Ohohan, Bijar for Bljherya Rajput. Gusar for Gasora, 
mercantile Eajput. Khongari for Khangar^ aboriginal Indian 
tribe. Pawadi for Pdwarya, minstrel tribe. The others are easily 
recognisable. 
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The BuGTi tribe inhabits the hills south of the Mari, and west 
of Rajanpur. Their sections are : — 

Bagi. Ohandar. Damgi. Drig. Firoz. Gor. 

Ja'far. Jakar. Jask. Kaheja. Kalpar. Kamak. 

Mahal. Mandu. Mysuri, Nath. Nok. Nuri. 

Pajalor. Phong. Rama. Rohal. Sekhar. Shalo. 

Shambi. Soda. Sundar. Surki, etc. 

Of these names, Bugti may stand for Bhagta, Indian herdsman 
tribe, Ohandar for Chandra Brahman, or for Chanda Ohohan. 
Kalpar for Kalpusar Pramara. Rama for Rdmdeva Rahtor. 
Rohal for RoMla^ native of Roh. Shalo for native of Shal, or 
Quetta. The Bugti, like the Mari, are nomad and predatory, 
but of late years, in common with many other of the indepen- 
dent Pathan tribes on the British border, have become more 
orderly, and are taking to agriculture. 

This completes our enumeration of the tribes inhabiting the 
country assigned to the Dadikai of Hebodotus. It also completes 
our review of the four nations named by that historian as compris- 
ing the seventh satrapy of the empire of Damus Hystaspes. The 
eighth, ninth, and tenth satrapies lay beyond the region com- 
prised in the Ariana to which our inquiry is confined, but the 
eleventh comes within our range. 

The eleventh satrapy, Herodotus says, comprised the Kaspioi, 
Pausikai, Pantimathoi, and Daritai. Of these the first-named 
may represent the tribe of the Kasydpa Budha, after whom the 
Kashmir country was called, in Sanskrit, Ka^ydpamdr or Ka^syd- 
pagdra, and as such lie beyond the area of our inquiry. The 
other three nations were contiguous one to the other — at least, if 
my identifications are correct — and extended from the Helmand to 
the Indus, through the Paropamisus region ; that mountainous 
tract along the southern borders of Baktriana, now constituting 
the Highlands of Zabulistan, or Q-hazni, of Kabulistan or Kam- 
bojia (the present Kafiristan), and the mountainous region of 
Dardistan, or Kohistan of Bolor. The whole region lay obliquely 
between the northern borders of the seventh satrapy, just de- 
scribed, and the southern borders of the twelfth satrapy, to be 
next described. The order in which these three nations lay, from 
west to east, was, first the Pantimathoi, next the Pausikoi, and 
then the Daritai. 

The Pantimathoi are nowhere traceable in Afghanistan by that 
name, so far as I can learn. The name may be a Greek com- 
pound signifying **A11 the Mati," which tribe, according to the 
Afghan genealogy, comprised, as we have before seen, all the 
^ flescendants of Mato, the daughter of Shekh Bi:T, Batani, who 
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were collectively styled Mati, the Ludi and G-hilzi being the 
chief. On the other hand, the Pantimathoi of Heeodotus may 
be the Greek form of Pandumati or Pandu Mati, in contradis- 
tinction to the Persian Mati, the Matienoi of the eighteenth 
satrapy, who are the same people as the Matianoi mentioned by 
Stbabo (Greog. xi. 8) as adjoining the Modes below the Parakhoa- 
thros mountains ; that is, in Persfa to the south of the Alburj 
range. In another passage (ii. 5) Steabo mentions the Sauro- 
matai amongst the nations dwelling between the Caspian and 
the Euxine seas as far as the Caucasus. These are a different 
branch of the Mati — the Sur Mati, or Mati of the Solar race, a 
qualification which is inapplicable to the Mati of Afghanistan, 
who were descendants of Shekh BiiT, Batani, the ancestral repre- 
sentative of the Lunar race of Rajput, or Royal Skythian, in 
Afghanistan, as before related. The Lunar race of Rajput in 
Afghanistan as descendants of Shekh BjfeT, the Bhatti chieftain, 
were all of Pandu descent, and the Pandu sovereigns of the Pal 
dynasty of Delhi — the Tuar, Tawari, or Tori tribe of Rajput — 
ruled in Afghanistan, together with other Rajput kings, for many 
centuries, until their power was finally broken by Sultan Mah- 
MtD, of Ghazni, in the early part of the eleventh century. 

The Mati of Afghanistan are divided into the two great 
branches of Ghilji and Ludi. The Ghilji are supposed to derive 
from a Turk tribe beyond the Jaxartes, called Khilichi — "Swords- 
men." But, to judge from the composition of the tribe, the name 
Ghilji is more like a corruption of the Rajput Keruch of Hindu- 
stan and Rajwarra, pronounced along the Indus as Groraish, 
Gorich, Koresh, Gurich, Kurush, etc. ; for the names of the clans 
are mostly referable to a Rajput or Indian source, whilst the 
tribe speaks the Pukhto and observes the Pukhtunwali (Pathan 
code of laws and customs); and, instead of any tradition of a 
Turk origin, traces its descent from a prince of Ghor by the 
daughter of a Batani chieftain whose occupancy was in the hills 
about Ghazni. This is one view of the case. Another is, that 
the names Batani and Ghilji may represent tribes of Asia Minor 
— Bithyni and KUiki — subjects of Cecesus, king of Lydia, when 
he was dispossessed by Daeius Hystaspes, king of Persia, by 
whom these tribes, and others from the same quarter, may have 
been transplanted to the eastern provinces of his empire, where 
the former may be represented by the Bateni of Pliny. How- 
ever this may be, the Ghilji clans, as we have seen, are very 
largely Indian in name. 

The Mati of Afghanistan appear to have anciently occupied the 
Arghandab valley and the eastern bank of the Helmand north of 
Kandahar, and to have extended thence eastwards through the 
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highlands of Grhazni to the base of the Suleman range, and on- 
wards to the north through the western highlands of Sufed Koh 
to the borders of Jalalabad, the Kambojia district of Kabulistan. 
The western portion of this tract was formerly occupied by the 
Ludi branch of the Mati, but they have long since left the coun- 
try and settled in Hindustan, chiefly in Sarhind; whilst its 
eastern portion, from the vicinity of Kalati Ghilzi to Jalalabad^ is 
still occupied by the Grhilzi. 

Next to the Pantimathoi come the Patmkat of Herodotus. 
The name may stand for Hindi Pashl-Jci — " of the Pashi." They 
are the same people evidently as the Pasiani (the Persian plural 
form of the Indian name and meaning "Pasi kindred") mentioned 
by Strabo as one of those Skythian tribes who deprived the 
Greeks of Baktriana. Speaking of the Skythians, Steabo says 
(Geog. xi. 8), " The best known tribes are those who deprived the 
Greeks of Baktriana, the Arioi, Pasianoi, Tokharoi and Sakarauloi, 
who came from the country beyond the Jaxartes, opposite the 
Sakai and Sogdianoi, and which country was also occupied by 
Sakai." 

The Arioi would be the people of ancient Aria (modem Herat) 
to the west and south-west of Baktria (modem Balkh), and were 
already in that country prior to the arrival of the Greeks. The 
Tokharoi would be the people of the mediaeval Tokharistan to the 
north and north-east of Baktria, a province which included the 
eastern portion of Baktria and adjoining portion of Sogdia, and 
comprised the whole of the hilly country at the head waters of 
the Oxus. This people spread all down the Indus valley under the 
name of Toghiani Turk ; the proper name appears to have been 
Togh in the singular, and Toghiani and Tokhari are plural for- 
mations, the one Peisian, the other Baloch ; the plural termina- 
tion, 'drij often occurring in the names of Baloch tribes instead of 
the 'dni of the Persian. The Sakarauloi are by some supposed to 
be represented by the modem Sarikoli, but a preferable identifi- 
cation is obtained by reading Sakatauroi instead of Sakarauloi ; 
we should then have on the east of Baktria the great and power- 
ful Kataur or Kator nation, which established contemporary 
branch dynasties at Kabul and in Kashmir, and which is at this 
day represented in Afghanistan by the Shah-Kator princes of 
Chitral and Kashkar. 

Lastly, the Pasiani would be the modem Pashae to the south 
of Baktria, in the hilly tract from Bamian through Kafiristan to 
the Kunar Valley. The proper name of this people in the 
singular is Pas, or Pash; the name occurs in this form in the "Ea- 
jataringini,'' in the appellation of a military chief styled Pdsikd 
Thakur, '' Chieftain of the Pasi '' (Bk. viii., SI. 1481); the Pukhto 
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Pakh and the Balochki Pugh, Pogh, or Puzh, Pashae, or Pashai, 
or Pakha^ are Pukhto attributive plural forms, meaning "of the 
Pash, or Pakh/' The Pashae are still found by that name in 
the Bamian and Lughman districts and in the southern valleys 
of Kafiristan. Though now professing Islam, the Pashae are 
reckoned of the same race as their unconverted neighbours in the 
independent country on the southern slopes of Hindu Kush, who 
are collectively styled Kafir, or "Infidel," and their country 
Kafiristan, by the Muhammadan nations around. These oppro- 
brious terms are said, incorrectly I believe, to have become 
adopted by the people to whom they are still applied, as the 
national designation of themselves and their country, though 
they are neither appropriate nor stable, since they formerly 
had a much more extended application and affected a greater 
variety of races than at the present day. Four or five centuries 
ago, the whole of Badakhshan and the adjoining States at the 
upper waters of the Oxus, together with the whole of the Bolor 
country and Baltistan, were included in Kafiristan, and their 
peoples under the name Kafir ; but the steady advance of Islam 
has since then absorbed all these populous and hardly accessible 
regions within the pale of the Faith, so that at the present day 
the terms Kafir and Kafiristan are restricted to the people and 
country on the main range and southern slopes of Hindu Kush 
between the valleys of the Panjshir and Kunar affluents of the 
Kabul river only. The Pashae of these parts speak a dialect 
cognate with those spoken by the Kafir tribes, and they are all, 
so far as known, of distinctly Sanskrit origin. Anciently the 
Pashae, it appears, were a much more numerous, widely ex- 
tended, and influential people than the obscure tribe by which 
they are now represented would lead one to expect. It is sup- 
posed that the Pashae formerly included a number of the tribes 
around them of similar speech and of probably kindred stock, but 
who are now known by different names, such as Safi, Lughmani, 
Dehgani, Dara Nuri, etc. 

The Kafir, as they are called, are, and have been for many 
centuries past, so completely isolated in their inaccessible 
mountain retreats, and so completely shut off from free inter- 
course with the outside world, that very little is known about 
them accurately. Those communicating with Lughman call 
themselves Korish, Gorish, Kor6sh, or Kurush, as the name is 
variously pronounced, and occupy the hilly tract up to the 
Panjshir valley itself ; and this has led some of the border tribes, 
who have been converted to Islam, to pretend Arab descent, from 
ancestors of the noble and celebrated Ourfesh tribe, to which the 
Prophet Muhammad belonged; without anybody stopping to 
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inquire why or how, in this case, these descendants of such illus- 
trious Arab progenitors have lapsed from so honourable a connec- 
tion to the despised and degraded condition of Kafir, It is clear 
that the Curesh descent claimed by the Kafir is merely a bit of 
Muhammadan vanity, to hide their real descent from the Eajput 
Keruch, a very ancient tribe in these parts, and widely distri- 
buted throughout the Indus vaUey, as we have seen in the 
Gorchani, or Goraishani, of Dera Ghazi and the Koresh of Dera 
Ismail and Banu districts. Anciently the Keruch was probably a 
very important tribe of Afghanistan ; and the Kurush tribe, to 
which Cyeus, King of Persia, belonged (and of which the Arabian 
Curesh may have been a branch), may have been the same as the 
Keruch prior to its adoption, under the latter name, into the 
Eajput nationality ; which was established in Afghanistan in 
consequence of the cession of the country, up to the Paropamisus 
inclusive, to Sandbakottos (Ohandragupta Maury a ; the title is 
suggestive) by Seleukus Nikatos, as before related. 

Besides the Keruch Rajput amongst the Kafir, there are several 
other Rajput and Indian tribes amongst those of their clans, of 
which we have the names. Some of the largest and most impor- 
tant divisions of the Kafir communicatiag with the Chitral or 
Kashkar valley are the tribes called Kio, and Kalasha, and 
Aranya ; all three names of well-known Rajput tribes without any 
alteration at all. The Kho is a clan of the Kachwaha, a great 
tribe, which formerly appears to have extended throughout 
Eastern Afghanistan, from the sea to the mountains, and to have 
given its name to the countries at opposite extremes of its occu- 
pancy — to Kach Gandava and Kach Makran of modem Balo- 
chistan in one direction, and to Hindu Kush and Kashkar in the 
other. The Kalasha, or Kalacha, is a Chaluk or Solanki Rajput 
clan ; and the Aranya, or Aruya, are also Rajput (Rator or Kach- 
waha?), and may represent the Arisni of the Dionysiacs of 
NoNNUS, where (as Teoyer observes in his ";Rajataringini," vol. ii. 
pp. 307-8) they are coupled with the Khouthi {Khothi Pathan, 
or KiUah of Nawagai), the Zaori (Zuri of Ghor), the Jori (Jora 
Rahtor, and Ydru Pathan), and the Kaspeiri {Kdshuri of 
Kashmir). The Arienoi are also mentioned in the Bassarica of 
Denis of Samos along with the Kaspeiri and the Kossai {Ka^shuri 
and Khdsa), who were the original people of Kasperia {Kctshur, or 
Kashmir), as the same author observes. Another Kafiir tribe of 
Rajput name is the Nurgal or Dara Nuri, which stands for the 
Nor, or Norka, a tribe very widely distributed in Western 
Afghanistan, chiefly in Sistan and about Herat. The Indian 
affinities of the Kafir are shown in one view in the following list 
of their tribes and sections : — 
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Arnya. Askin. Ashpin. Ater. 

Bari. Beragali. Chanak. Chanesh. 

Dangarik. Deba. Demish. Ding, 

Gainbir. Gawachi. Goshta. Giimi. 

Kaigal. Kalasha. Kaltar. 

Kampar. Kamtoz. Kastoz. 

Khachin. Khalam. Mandigal. Mandul. 

Nura. Paintar. Pashagar. Pandu. 

Pimich. Punuz. Eana. Saigal. 

Sano. Shuna. Sokoe. Sonindesh. 

Wadihu. Wae. Waegal. Wainah. 



Kahrah. 

Kamoz. 

Kayath. 



Ayrat. 

Chimi. 

Duhtak. 

Jamaj. 

Kama. 

Katar. 



Amishi. 

Bashgali. 

Chunya. 

Gado. 

Jamka. 

Kamoj. 

Kati. 

Manchashi. Mil. 

Paroni. Pet. 

Salar. Samajil. 

Tapakal. Tari. 

Weli-wae, etc. 

The termination -gal^ -gali, -Jcdl of some of the above names cor- 
responds to the Hindi -Jcula and Pukhto -Jchelj and is also found 
unaltered in some of the Balochistan tribes ; it means " clan," or 
"tribe," or "family," or "association." Some of the above 
sections have adopted Islam, and are subjects of the Kabul 
Government on the sides of the Jalalabad and Kunar valleys, and 
of the independent, or now tributary, chiefs of Kashkar on the 
side of the Chitral valley. But the greater part remain free and 
retain their ancient religions, customs, and languages. Formerly 
the Kafir occupied the whole of the Kashkar and Kunar valleys, 
and extended into the adjoining districts of Yasin and Panjkora, 
towards the East ; that is, into the Darada country, with the 
natives of which they appear to be of common descent. But now 
they — the inhabitants of Kunar and Kashkar — all profess Islam ; 
the ruling classes being of the -Sunni sect, and the subordinate 
and servile of the Shia' ; besides these two orthodox Muhammadan 
sects, there is a heretic sect called Maulai, a word which, accord- 
ing to De Guigne, is the Chinese rendering of the Arabic Mald^ 
Aida = " Heretics " ; the latter being the name given to the 
" Ismaili," known in Europe as the sect of the " Assassins." The 
Maulai are very numerous in the Upper Oxus States north of the 
Hindu Kush, but in the Kashkar valley they are confined mostly 
to the Ludkho valley, which is inhabited by the Arniya and 
Khachin Kafir, who are together styled Kho, and their language 
Khowar, or Khajima (Khachina). 

In the above list of Kafir clans and sections, a large proportion 
bear pure Rajput names. Amishi stands probably for AmasJit^ 
Kayasth clan. Askin for Yaskun (ancient Assakani), or Yash- 
kun, of Yasin and Gilgit. Bari is the name of a Brahman tribe 
of Northern India ; but here the Bari constitute a servile class, 
and are held in no estimation by the Kafir ; it is said, indeed, 
that the Bari are a different race from the other Kafir, who in 
consequence have enslaved them, and frequently sell them to 
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Musalman slave-dealers. Bashgali is partly converted to Islam. 
Their women wear the homed head-dress which was peculiar to 
the ancient Jata of Kashghar. The proper name of this tribe is 
Bash or Posh, which represents the Pausikai of Herodotus, and 
Pasianoi of Strabo, and the Paishae of the Afghans. Bera-gali 
stands for the Berl Khatri. Chanak, Chanesh, and Ohunya may 
stand for Chdnan and Churya^ Indian herdsman clans. Chaimi or 
Chimi for Chamdln Gujar. Dangarik is an Indian herdsman 
tribe. Deba is Pramara Rajput. Demish, for Damd Brahman ? 
Gado for Gadi Khatri, or for Gadi herdsman. Gumi for Gdmo^ 
or Gamoha, Rajput. Jamaj and Jamka for Jdm, the Musulman 
substitute for Shuma Jareja Rajput. Kahrah, or Kaharah, for 
Kahorya Pramara, or for Kaharya Brahman. Kama, Kamoj, or 
Kamoz, Kampar and Kamtoz, are all clans of the Bashgali. 
Kamoz and Kamtoz are Upper and Lower Kama respectively. 
The Kama district is, or was, the chief seat of the Pashae of 
Lughman ; prior to whom it was probably the seat of the ancient 
Kamboh, after which it was called Kambojia. Katar, or Kator, 
is the same people as the Katoran or Katorman, who established 
a Turk dynasty which ruled contemporaneously in two branches 
at Kabul and Peshawar respectively, from the beginning of the 
fifth to the latter part of the ninth century, when, after losing 
much of their power and territory to the Tuar Rajput kings of 
Delhi, they were finally overthrown by them and the Ghaznavis. 
Under the rule of the Kator Yuechi (Getai or Jata) Buddhism 
was the religion of the country, but during the century or so of 
Tuar Rajput sovereignty, Brahminism was the dominant religion, 
till the Hindu was finally dispossessed by Sabaktagin, who 
founded the Ghaznavi Turk dynasty. The Shah Katori of Kash- 
kar and Ohitral, who, as above suggested, represent the Sakarauloi 
of Strabo, are the same people as the Katar of Kafiristan, the 
name of which country was formerly Kator ; at least in the time 
of Tamerlane, the beginning of the fifteenth century. Kayath 
stands for Kayasth, scribe or clerk tribe of Rajput. Khalam for 
Kdlam, Gahlot Rajput. Mandigal and Mandul for Mandtl Kach- 
waha. Pashagar, or Pashagal, for Pashae, before noticed. Paroni 
or Paroti for Purot, Gahlot. Pandu for Pdnde, Brahman. Rana, 
or Rono, for the RdoJcd Solanki ; or, being called also (says Bid- 
dulph) Horaiya, for Harair Pramara. Saigal is a Khatri tribe. 
Sonindesh for Sonigara Chohan. Tari is a Brahmin tribe. 
Wadihu appears again amongst tribes of Balochistan, and 
probably represents the Videha of the Mahabharat, etc. Wae, 
Waegal, and Weli Wae are for Bdl, before assigned to the Boioi 
Greek, and adopted as a tribeless clan by the Rajput. Wamah 
for Bdrna Brahman. 
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At the present day the ruling family in Kashkar is of the 
Kator tribe ; the senior branch of the family being designated 
Shah Katori, and the junior Khushwakhti. The Kator are 
spread all over Kashkar as a privileged class, their principal clan 
being the Sangalya. In subordination to them, and also a privi- 
leged class paying no taxes nor revenue, the Bono, called also, 
according to Major J. Biddulph (" Tribes of Hindoo Koosh ") 
Zundre and Haraiyo ; they are scattered over Kashkar and Yasin, 
and fill most of the government offices, and furnish the rulers 
with their ministers. Zundre is probably meant for Chandra^ 
Brahman tribe. The rest of the population of the Kashkar valley 
is composed of agricultural tribes and the various artisan classes, 
who are designated faTciTy or " vassals.'' Most of them are of Raj- 
put and Hindu origin ; one of the most numerous of these tribes 
is the Kalasha {Kcdacha Rajput), another the Arniya, or Kho 
(Kachwaha). The Dangarik of Ashret and Kalkatak districts are 
Indian Jat ; the Shaoki, Jakani, and Kashi are also Indian. The 
Kashi probably represent the original Kashwaha (the Kachwaha 
of Balochistan) or Kash, after whom are named Kashkar and 
Hindu Kush. 

In the Birkot and Narisat districts of Chitral is a tribe called 
Gabar, or Nasrati ; formely they were very numerous in Swat, 
which was called Gabrak after them up to the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. The Gabar, Gabare, Gaware, Nasrati, or Nasrud- 
dinkhel, as they are sometimes called, are now widely dispersed 
through Boner and across the Indus in Pakli. The Bashgali 
Kafir inhabit the country north of the Waegali, the valleys run- 
ning south-east from Hindu Kush to the Kunar river at Birkot, 
and represent a tribe of different stock from the Rajput and 
Indian races. Biddulph says, the Kafir are separable into three 
main tribes, viz. : the Rumgali or Lumgali (Lughmani) who in- 
habit the upper valleys running south-west from Hindu Kush ; 
the Waegali, who inhabit the valleys running south-east from 
Hindu Kush to Kunar Valley at Chaghan Sarae ; and the Bashgali 
who inhabit the upper valleys farther north, running south-east 
to Kunar Valley at Birkot. These divisions may mean, Rumgali 
{RdmaJcula, or Rdmadeva, Rahtor), Rajput tribes ; Bashgali {Bash- 
hula^ or PasTide, or PamiJcai\ Skythian Jata tribes ; and Waegali 
{Bdl-Jctda, or Boioi), Greek tribes. 

The last of the nations mentioned by Herodotus as composing 
the eleventh satrapy of the empire of Darius Hystaspes, is the 
Daritai. They are the Darada of Manu and the Purans, the 
Derdai of Strabo, the Dardai of Pliny, the Daradrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardu of the natives of our day; a people regarding 
whom the researches of Professor W. G. Leitner have furnished 
us with much interesting and instructive information. 
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The country of the ancient Daritai may be described as com- 
prising all that cluster of lofty mountains lying directly to the 
south of the junction of the Tsungling portion of the Himalaya 
and the Hindu Kush in the great Taghdumbash (Taghnungbash) 
or " Head of the Mountains," glacier region ; and extending as 
far south as the watershed range of the Panjkora and Swat rivers, 
and of the Kanra-Ghorband valleys north of Boner, on the west 
of the Indus, and to the Pakli district and watershed ridge of the 
Kishanganga river on its east bank. On the west it includes the 
Mastoch Valley in the highest part of Kashkar ; and on the 
east it is bounded by Baltistan, or Little Tibat, if it did not 
formerly include this tract also. The Dard country, or Dar- 
distan, thus curves round the northern borders of the region we 
have previously assigned to the Gandarioi of the seventh satrapy, 
and, crossing the Indus, borders upon Kashmir and Baltistan on 
the south and north banks respectively of the western course of 
the Indus, before its bend to the south near Bunji. The country 
thus defined contains, in its northern half, the districts of Mastoch, 
Yasin, Ponyal, and Gilgit, together with the Kanjud country of 
Hunza and Nagar ; all which, along with Baltistan further to the 
eastward, constitute the Bolor country. In its southern half, it 
contains the subordinate valleys of Gor, Darel, Tangir, Kandya, 
etc., on the west bank of the Indus south of Gilgit, and the Chilas, 
Astor, . Kaghan, and Shinkari district of Pakli on the opposite 
east bank ; all which tract constitutes the Kohistan, or Shinkari 
territory of the Dard, part of which, on the west bank of the 
Indus, still retains its independence as a free country. Formerly 
the whole of the Pakli country seems to have been included in 
Dardistan ; its southern frontier corresponds to the Darvabhisara 
of the Rajatarangini, that is to the Dorh and Abhisara districts. 
From this Abhisara (the country of the Abissares mentioned by 
Arrian) is derived the modem Hazara, which includes Chach and 
PakU. 

In all this country of the modern Dard, or Dardii, the pre- 
dominant tribe is called Shin, and their language Shina. Major 
J. BiDDULPH, in his " Tribes of Hindoo Koosh," has supplemented 
the discoveries and researches of Dr. Leitner in this previously 
imknown region — to the European world at least — with much 
interesting and valuable information about the various castes now 
found in the country. From his account it appears that Gilgit, 
anciently caUed Sargin, and still spoken of as Sargin Gilit by its 
inhabitants, is supposed to be the Gahlata of ancient Sanskrit 
literature ; that its former rulers, the last of whom, named Shiri 
BupDUTT, was dispossesed and slain at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century by a Muhammadan invader whose dynasty 
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was called afterwards Trakhane, had the title of Ra, and ruled 
over the whole of the country above defined as Dardistan ; and 
that the predecessors of Shiri Buddutt in the rule of this country- 
were called Shahreis. All this seems to mean that formerly 
Gahlata, Gilit, or Gilgit, was the seat of the rule of a Rajput prince 
of the great Grahilot or Gahlot tribe (afterwards successively 
called Aharya and Sisodia), whose kingdom comprised the whole 
of the Dard country above defined.- Tod, in his "Annals of 
Eajasthan," mentions, in regard to this Rajput tribe, that it changed 
its ancient name of Grahilot, or Gahlot, to that of Aharya, and 
that later again this last was superseded by Sisodia, which is the 
name by which the Gahlot is now known. The Sisodia we have 
met with before, as traced in the Yusufzi and other Pathan clans 
under the forms Sihsada, Sada^ and Sado ; and we shall meet the 
name again among the Durani clans. 

The Muhammadan Trakhane conqueror was probably a Turk, 
or a Mughal Tarkhdn of the court of CnANaiz Khan or one of his 
successors ; Tarkhan being the title of a privileged class of princes 
and nobles amongst the Mughal ; and many families of Mughal 
and Turk chieftains bearing this title, having risen to posts of 
power and rule in the times of the Mughal ascendency in Central 
Asia from the days of CnANatz to those of BIbar ; whilst the 
Shiri Buddutt, who was dispossessed and slain by the Muham- 
madan invader, was probably a chief, or prince, of the Badda clan 
of the Yadu Rajput of the Lunar race and Buddhist faith. As 
ToD has observed ("Annals of Rajasthan '^), at the period of, and 
for centuries before, the invasions of Mahmud GhaznavI, there 
were four great kingdoms in Hindustan, viz. : — Delhi, under the 
Tuar and Chohan ; Kanauj, under the Rahtor ; Mewar, under the 
Gahlot ; and Anhalwara under the Chaora and Solanki. They 
all fell in turn to the Sur of Ghor, the Sultan ShahIbuddin, who 
made a permanent conquest of India. The Shiri Buddutt above 
mentioned may have held his principality of Gilgit as a depen- 
dency of the Mewar kingdom. The Shahreis, mentioned as the 
predecessor of Shiri Buddutt in the rule of the country, may 
have been a branch of the family of the Raja Sahris, who, as 
Tod states on the authority of Abulpazal and Farishta, 
anciently reigned in Sind, his capital being Alor, and his 
dominions extending to Kashmir in the north. The Sahris 
dynasty endured, it appears, for a long series of many generations 
till it was finally destroyed in 717 a.d., when Muhammad Casim, 
the pioneer of Islam in the direction of India, conquered Sind and 
slew the Raja DIhir; from whose family, later on, when converted 
to Islam, very probably sprung the Tahiri dynasty of Khorasan, 
established in 869 a.d., in the Khilafat of Al Mamun, by TAhir of 
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the family of MassIb, who was surnamed Al KhuzIi (" native of 
Khuza''), and nicknamed DntiL YamInain, or Ambidexter, and 
was general of MlMtiN's forces when he was governor of Khorasan, 
before TIhib himself raised him to the Khilafat. The Tahiri 
dynasty (observes D'Herbelot, from whom the above details are 
derived) was the first which was established among Musalmans 
under the empire of the Khalifs. It lasted for a period of fifty- 
six years under a succession of five kings, and was succeeded by 
that of the Suffari, established by Yacub bin Lais of Sistan. I 
mention these particulars because in Sistan, as we shall see later 
on, there is a tribe called Shahrei, or Shahreki (" of the Shahre"), 
who may represent the descendants of another branch of the 
family of Raja SaheIs. After the death of Casim, Sind was ruled 
by the Ansari Arab, but they were soon deprived of power by 
the native Sumra dynasty (the Umra Sumra Pramara Rajput), 
which in turn was subverted by another native dynasty called 
Sama, or Shama (the patronymic of the Jareja), Yadu Eajput, of 
Siwistan (modem Sibi), the princes of which, after conversion to 
Islam, pretended a Persian descent, and adopted the title of Jam, 
which is still borne by the Jareja chieftains of the petty Las Bela 
State in Balochistan. We have seen the wide and plentiful dis- 
tribution of these Rajput tribes in the Umar and Shdmo sections 
of the Pathan tribes all along the Indus valley and Suleman 
range. 

The ShIn of Gilgit and Dardistan represent the China named 
by Manu amongst the races of the Kshatrya class, or Rajput, 
who by their neglect of Brahmanism, gi^adually sunk to the Sudra 
class, the lowest of the four classes of Hindus. The China who 
thus lapsed from the Kshatrya to the Sudra class are named by 
Manu along with the Parada, Pahlava, Kirata, Darada, and Khasa ; 
all which races inhabited the mountainous country between 
Kabul and Kashmir in which Buddhism long held its strongest 
sway. The Parada and Pahlava probably occupied the Paro- 
pamisus and Balkh, Bamian countries; the Kirata and Khasa 
inhabited Kashmir (where the cooly class is still called Khdsa, a 
distinct people from the Kdshtiri or Kashmiri) ; and the China and 
Darada dwelt in the Pakli and Bolor countries, the Dardistan 
above defined. The words Kirata and Darada are both said to 
be of Sanskrit origin and to signify ** mountaineer " ; in which 
case the name Dardistan is synonymous with Kohistan, which is 
the common modem name of this mountainous region. Other 
nations mentioned by Manu in the same category are the 
Kambojia, Yavana, and Saka; these may be the Kaniboh or 
Kdmd tribes of the modern Kafiristan, the Yuna, or Musalman 
Yunus, the loivof; Greeks of Persia or Baktria, and the SdJcd of 
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Sagistan or Sistan. The other three races named in the same 
list as those above enumerated are the Odra, Paundraka, and 
Dravira ; these apparently dwelt in Southern India ; they are not 
traceable by those names along the Indus border of Afghanistan^ 
The Shin country is called Shinkari and comprises a tract of 
that name on both sides the Indus ; that on the east bank being 
a part of Pakli, and inhabited now by Afghan tribes, Swatis and 
others ; whilst that on the opposite west bank, between Gor and 
Ghorband, is inhabited by the independent Shin. A notable 
peculiarity of the Shin is their aversion to the cow and its pro- 
ductions, and to the domestic fowl also, both of which they con- 
sider unclean and will not touch, though they have for several 
generations past professed Islam. The Shin are described as 
of inferior caste to the Rono ; but they consider themselves of a 
superior race, despise labour and handicrafts, and look upon 
hunting and agriculture as the only honourable pursuits. In 
Baltistan, where they are subordinate to the Tatar occupants, 
the Shin are called Brokpa, " Highlander," by the Balti Tatar ; 
but they call themselves Rdm, and are in four divisions, namely : 

Sharsing. Gabur. Doro. Yuday. 

The Rom, it is said, do not intermarry with the Yashkun, who 
in Kharmang and Himbaps are also called Brusha {Byorisha 
Rajput). Of the above names, Rom may stand for Rama, the great 
ancestor of the Solar race of Rajput ; Gabur for Gabdre ; Doro 
for Dorh Rajput ; and Yuday or Yude for Yadu Rajput of Lunar 
race and Buddhist religion. The Yashkun being called Brusha — 
which is the same as Burish or Burisho, to be described presently 
— vindicates their recognition as a portion of the Burish tribe, but 
whether by blood descent or by tribal adoption is not clear. 

Next to the Shin in importance are the YASHKtiN. According 
to BiDDULPH, the Yashkun form the entire population of Hunza, 
Nagar, Ponyal, nearly all that of Yasin, and more than half that 
of Gilgit, Sai, Darel, and Astor. In Hunza and Nagar they call 
themselves Burish, and in Yasin, which is still known by its old 
name of Wurshigum (Burishgum), they call themselves Wurshik 
and Burisho. Their language is called Burishki, Bnrishaski, and 
Wurishki — the Khajuna of Dr. Leitner ; but Biddulph says that 
the term Khajuna is applied by the Gilgit people to the Burishki 
of Nagar, though, he says, it is never used in that country. The 
association here of the Yashkun or Yaskun {Assakanoi of the 
Greeks) with the Wurish or Burish {Byorisha Rajput) of Yasin 
or Burishgum is very curious, and affords an interesting subject 
for investigation, particularly in connection with the Warashpun, ^ 

or Ashpun, and Khachin, or Gharshin, of the Batani tribe of Ghor, ^1 
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which we have previously described. It is certainly curious that 
the language of the Burish of Yasin should be called Khajuna, 
although there is a clan of the Kho Kafir called Kachin, and 
Kacho is a common proper name amongst the Kafir (I have met 
two Kafir men of that name, one KIchl^, from Saigal, and another 
KlcHUK, from Drosh) ; and still more so that it should differ so 
materially from all the other dialects spoken by the neighbouring 
peoples. Major Biddulph says that the Burishki (Khajuna of Dr. 
Leitner) is believed to be of the Turanian family ; in this con- 
nection it would be worth while to compare it with the language 
spoken by the Kachin of Manipur and the Assam frontier, who 
are supposed to descend from the Pandu through Arjuna, though 
it is more Hkely that they are — together with our Kachin or 
Khachin of Afghanistan — really Naga. The aboriginal inhabitants 
of Kashmir and the mountainous country to its north were of the 
Naga race, and the name may survive in the above modem Nagar 
district. There seems to be some confusion between the Yashkun 
and Burish of Yasin, etc. ; in the Kunjud country of Hunza and 
Nagar the people call themselves Burish, but are called Yashkun 
by the Shin. They are settled agriculturists, and are ruled by 
families of different descent from themselves. The designation 
of these ruling famiHes is Thum^ which is said to be a Chinese 
term equal to " Governor " ; and, says Biddulph, they descend 
from twin brothers named MogHLOT and Girkis, who lived about 
the end of the fifteenth century, the Nagar ruling family being 
called MoGHLOT and that of Hunza Ayeshe, and both bearing the 
title of Suri, their wives being called Ganish, and sons Gashpue, 
all three words of Sanskrit derivation. The names Moghlot and 
GiRKis suggest Mughal and Kirghiz ancestry, and Ayeshe relation 
to the Chandrabansi or Lunar race of Rajput (Buddhists), for the 
Turki Ayisi^ "of the moon, lunar." . The Chinese title, Thum, 
indicates the auspices under which these foreigners were estab- 
lished in their present positions. The Indian titles of Suri, etc., 
may have been at first applied to them by their subjects, and 
become afterwards adopted by the rulers. In Ponyal and Hara- 
mosh the inhabitants are Yashkun, and speak Shina, so that the 
Burishki or Khajuna, it would seem, is the dialect peculiar to the 
Burisho or Wurshik, rather than that of the Yashkun. 

Besides the above-mentioned principal tribes of Dardistan, there 
is a numerous servile population, found mostly amongst the Yash- 
kun, comprising the Kramin (Ustad of Chitral and Kashkar), or 
" artisan " classes, together with the Dom or minstrel class. In 
Gilgit there is also a colony of Kashmiri, who have been settled 
there since about the middle of last century. There is also a very 
numerous population of Gujar, who occupy the mountainous tracts 
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to the south of Gilgit, and extend into Swat and Boner, etc. ; they 
are entirely employed as graziers, shepherds, and cattle breeders, 
and do not mix with the people of the country in any way. Like 
their kindred in Swat, Bajaur, and the Kohistan generally, the 
Gujar speak a dialect of the Panjabi. 

This completes our sketch of the tribes inhabiting the region 
assigned to the nations composing the eleventh satrapy, exclu- 
sive of the Kaspioi. The twelfth satrapy, says Herodotus, com- 
prised the Baktroi as far as the Aiglai. The name Baktri is a 
comprehensive term applied to the inhabitants of the country of 
Baktra proper, as distinguished from Baktriana, which had a wider 
signification. Baktria proper we may consider, for the purpose 
of our inquiry at all events, to comprise the modern Balkh and 
Badakhshan countries, extending from the basin drained by the 
Andkhoi river on the west to the Sarikol district on the east, and 
bounded on the north by the Oxus and Wakhsh rivers, and on 
the south by the Hindu Kush and Kohi Baba ranges. In all this 
tract there is no tribe now found by the name of Baktri ; thieir 
place appears to have been taken by the Ali tribe {Aioloi Greek), 
now more commonly called Shekh Ali Hazarah. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that in all this Balkh country the traditions 
of the people refer to Hazrat Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, 
a multitude of heroic exploits, commemorated by sacred shrines 
and the ruins of former habitations scattered all over the country, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was never anywhere near this 
region of Asia. The similarity of names seems to have offered 
the Musalman converts a too tempting opportunity to disguise 
their real descent by transferring to the head of their religious 
sect traditions relating to their Greek ancestors ; as is indeed 
indicated by the appellation of the tribe — " Shekh Ali '^ — which 
means the " converted Ali,^' for Shekh was the honorific title often 
bestowed upon early converts to Islam, and here was evidently 
coupled with Ali the presumed tribal ancestor, and adopted as 
the patronymic of the tribe. The Shekh Ali are now reckoned 
among the Hazarah, but a large division of them, called Ali Ilahi 
(or those who believe in the Divinity of Hazrat Ali), are reckoned 
amongst the Turkman and Uzbak intruders of a later date. The 
Greeks of Baktria, as before related, were dispossessed by certain 
Skythian tribes, amongst whom the Tokhari occupied a very 
prominent place ; but, though they gave their name to the wes- 
tern half of the country, and more particularly to a province on 
the northern bank of the Oxus, they are now not found as a dis- 
tinct tribe of that name in any part of the Balkh country, where 
their place is now taken by various tribes of Turkoman and 
Uzbak Tatar. 
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The Tokhari appear to be the same people as the Tuchara or 
Tushara mentioned in the Eamayana, Mahabharat, and Harivansa 
(See Troyers' "Rajataringini," vol. ii. p. 321), and are reckoned an 
Indo-Skythic race of very ancient date, and allied to the Naga, 
who, it seems, were the earliest invaders of India from the north. 
The Tokhari at an early date spread all through the Indus valley, 
where their posterity were formerly known as Toghyani Turk ; 
at the present day they are not found in Afghanistan as a distinct 
tribe of that name, though doubtless many of their tribes are 
represented in the yet unrecognised clans and sections of the 
Pathan tribes all along the Indus border of Afghanistan, and 
more particularly perhaps in the Turkolanri division of the 
Afghan genealogies, of which we shall speak presently. 

The eastern half of Baktria proper, comprising the mountainous 
districts of Badakhshan, Wakhan, and Shignan, has from a remote 
antiquity been inhabited by a population of Persian descent and 
language. This population is now designated by the general 
term Tajik, indicative of Persian nationality, amongst the Turk 
nations of Central Asia ; but amongst themselves the people are 
distinguished as Badakhsi, Wakhi, Shughni, or after their native 
districts. In appearance and character they differ little from 
their neighbours on the south side of Hindu Kush, except in the 
more open districts where they have mixed with the Uzbak in- 
vaders. Some of the people on the northern slopes of Hindu 
Kush are said to be of the same race as the inhabitants of Kafir- 
istan, with whom also they are generally on friendly terms and 
intimate trade relations. The Vardoji, or people of the Vardoj 
district, seem to have planted a colony, at some former period, in 
the vicinity of Ghazni, where their posterity are now represented 
by the Wardak tribe, not only from the similarity of names, but 
also from other corroborative circumstances, such as similarity of 
appearance, character, and habits. The Wardak are not Afghan 
nor Pathan by descent, nor Ghilzi, nor Hazara, nor Turk, nor 
Mughal ; by some they are reckoned Tajik, by others they are 
called Shekh, whilst themselves pretend descent from the Arab 
Curesh. They speak the Pukhto, but in a corrupt dialect mixed 
with many foreign words, which may perhaps come from the 
Vardoj language. Though, as above stated, there are now no 
clans found in the Balkh country bearing the name of Baktri, 
that ancient people may have their modern representatives in 
the Bakhtyari, who are now largely distributed in Persia, and 
are found scattered about the Suleman range in small clusters 
here and there. In Persia, the Bakhtyari were formerly a very 
numerous tribe and celebrated for their superior soldierly qual- 
ities ; they distinguished themselves in Afghanistan by the cap- 
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ture of the hill fortress of Kandahar under Nadir Shah in the 
middle of last century ; but the tribe had settlements in the 
Kandahar country long prior to that event. The Bakhtyari 
comprise numerous sections ; those best known in Afghanistan 
are : — 

Ako. Ato. Hyas. Karai. Marghachi. Mukuri. 
Nazari. Pari. Tori. Yahya, etc. 

Of these, the three last represent Parihar, Tuar, and Johya 
Eajput. The three preceding them are all Povindah clans, of 
which the two first are named after their settlements at Margha 
and Mukur, south of Ghazni. Karai is a Turk tribe. 

Herodotus says that the Baktri extended as far as the Aiglai, 
without indicating the situation of the latter. Perhaps they 
may be represented by the Hykali or Haikalzi of Peshin. As 
above stated, the Tokhari are now represented in Afghanistan 
by the Turklanri or Kararani, or Karalanri, which is an over- 
name merely. The Turklanri are in two divisions — Kodi and 
Kaki. Among the Kodi are included the Dalazak, Aorakzi, 
Mangal, Tori, Musa, Hani, Wardak, and Wato. All of which 
we have described in preceding pages. The coupling of these 
tribes together in this way may have some bearing on the 
political relations of the Tokhari with the people of this part of 
Afghanistan. The Dalazak was one of their principal tribes, 
and held Peshawar for a long time, as before stated. 

The DalazIk sections are : — 

Am^. Aman. Bacho. Bori. Khidar. Luri. Mandar. 

Mani. Mati. Samar. Sani. Umar. Wathak. Ya'cub. 

Yasin. Zakarya, etc. 

Among the Kaki are included the Afridi, Khatak, Jadran, 
Khogiani, Shitak, Suleman, etc., all of which we have before 
described. The enumeration of these Pathan tribes under the 
over-name of Turklanri or Kararani may indicate the extent of 
the country over which the Tokhari were dominant. The Kator, 
or kindred tribe with the Tokhari, was the most powerful 
and important of the Jata, Geta, or Yuechi, who overthrew the 
Greeks of Baktria. The Kator established an independent 
kingdom, which extended over the whole of the Indus valley 
from the Himalaya to Balochistan and Sind, and from Kabul 
and Ghazni to the borders of the Indian desert and Lahore. 
Their kings were all Buddhists, and their rule lasted from the 
second century before to the ninth century after Christ, when 
they were displaced at Kabul by a Brahmin dynasty. The 
Katar are now found by that name in Afghanistan only in the 
Chitral valley and the adjoining districts of Kafiristan ; to the 
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east of the Indus they are found in several parts of the Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelam districts. The greater part of the ancient 
Baktria is now occupied, as before stated, by Turkman and 
Uzbak tribes from beyond the Oxus. They differ entirely in 
physique, language, and manners from the earlier occupants of 
the country, whether Indian, Persian, or Greek. 

The clans and sections of the Turkman and Uzbak tribes have 
not yet been completed. A complete list will be added hereafter. 

S|8 SJt ^ SJt Sp •n n* 

The next satrapy of Herodotus— the thirteenth — comprised 
Paktyika, and the Armenians, and the neighbouring peoples as 
far as the Euxine Sea, and lay altogether beyond the region to 
which our inquiry is limited. It is worth noting, however, in 
this place that the identity of names between this western 
Paktyika and the Paktyika on the Indus — both so called by 
Herodotus — and the similarity in physical aspects of the two 
distant countries to which the name is applied, together with 
the facts that the Armenians claim affinity with the Afghans, 
and that the Afghans themselves claim descent from the Israelites 
of the captivities deported into Media and the borders of Armenia, 
all afford curious and interesting subjects for investigation. We 
shall recur to this subject in a later passage, when tracing the 
origin of the name Afghan as now applied to the people of the 
country we call Afghanistan. 

Next in order comes the fourteenth satrapy, which, Herodotus 
says, comprised the Sagartoi, Sarangoi, Thamanai, Utoi, Mykoi, 
and those who inhabit the islands on the Red Sea, in which the 
king settles transported convicts. This satrapy appears to have 
occupied the south-western portion of Afghanistan — :that is the 
modem Sistan (Sajistan or Sagistan of the Arabs). Its boundaries 
may be roughly defined as follows : — On the north the watershed 
of the Siahkoh range, or Siahband, which separates the drainage 
of the Herat river in the Obah country from that running south- 
wards into the Sistan lake, and that portion of the Paropamisus 
formed by the basins of the Upper Helmand and Upper Arghan- 
dab rivers, both inclusive ; on the south the sandy desert separat- 
ing Kandahar from Kharan and Sistan from Makran ; on the west 
the Kohistan separating Sistan from Kirman and Yazd ; and on 
the east the elevated plateaux, south of Ghazni, from which issue 
the Tamak river, and its Arghasan and Kadani tributaries, down 
to the Khojak Amran range separating Kandahar from Balochis- 
tan. In other words, this satrapy may be considered as repre- 
sented geographically by the modern Kandahar and Sistan. Of 
the above tribes enumerated by Herodotus, the Sagartoi are not 
now found in Afghanistan by that name. To the north of Panj- 
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gur, in Makran, there is a range of hills and a district called 
Sagarkand on the southern confines of Sistan, which may indicate 
former occupancy by the Sagartoi; and, perhaps, the modern 
representatives of that tribe may exist amongst the Persian Uat, 
or nomads, of this region ; for, as Herodotus says, the Sagartoi were 
a Persian tribe of pastoral habits. The Sarangai are the same 
as the Zarangai and Drangai, who gave their name to the ancient 
Drangia, and more extensive Drangiana of Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, and whose name has been revived in modern times by 
the Durani appellation of the Afghan kingdom established in the 
middle of the last century by Ahmad Shah, Abdali, as before 
related. The Thamanai have been long ago identified by Sir H. 
Rawlinson with the modem Tymani of the Ghor country, and of 
whom we have already spoken in describing the Char Aymac. 
They (the Tymani) occupy the south-western part of the Ghor 
mountains between Kandahar, Farah, and Herat ; which is much 
the same position as the Thamanai of Herodotus held. Their 
capital is the town of Tybara, or Taiwara, on the Khash river, not 
far from Zarni, or Ghor, the ancient capital of the Ghor kingdom, 
and the seat of the Suri princes and nation, who formerly 
possessed the whole of the western Ghor country or Paropamisus, 
both names of similar import, and meaning " mountainous 
country." The modem Tymani claim to be of the same stock as 
the Kakar of the Suleman range, and indeed have large numbers 
of the Kakar sharing the soil with them. The Tymani are in 
two great divisions — Darzai and Kibchak — as before described. 
The Utoi are represented by the modern Ut and Utman, before 
described ; their ancient seat was probably along the course of the 
Helmand about Bost (ancient Abeste of Ptolemy), Girishk and 
Zamindawar. Perhaps the Otak, or Hotaki (Hat, Hot, Ut) of 
Kalati Ghilzi may be oflEshoots from the ancient Uti. The 
modern Utman-khel (whose migration to the Indus along with 
the Mandanr and Yusuf has been described in a previous passage) 
also, like the Tymani, claim affinity with the Kakar, though now 
they are quite separated from that tribe. The Mykoi, as before 
stated, may be now represented by the Maku Durani of Kanda- 
har. The greater portion of the Maku, it is said, emigrated to 
Hindustan to escape the horrors of the Mughal invasion under 
Changhz Khan. There are some flourishing, though small, 
colonies of the Maku in Multan and the Derajat of the Indus 
valley. The Maku are generally associated with the Khagwani, 
a branch of the Khugiani, before described, and with them 
reckoned as of the Mak, or Makh, race, which I have supposed to 
be the Makwahana of the Rajput genealogy. 

The Afghan genealogies commence with the tribes inhabiting 
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the country of which we are now speaking, viz. — The modern 
Kandahar province, and they are all classed under the Sarabani 
(Suryabansi) division of the Afghan nationality. The Sarabani 
are in two great branches — Sharkbun, or Sharfuddin, and 
Kharshbun, or Khyruddin, and both are also indifferently styled 
Farsbun. The Sharkhbun comprise the five tribes — Tarin, 
Shirani, Miyana, Bahrech, and Aormur. The Kharshbun com- 
prise the three named — Kand, Zamand, and Kansi. 

The TarIn tribe is in three clans — Abdal, Spin Tarin, and Tor 
Tarin. The name Tarin may stand for Tarl Brahman tribe of 
Northern India, whose ancient seat may have been in the Tarnak 
valley. The name Abdal or Awdal is supposed to represent the 
Ahtila Hun (Haital, pi. Hayatila), the Epthalites and Nepthalites 
of Byzantine writers: but it is just as likely to derive from a 
Rajput source (perhaps from Aodi or Udl) ; since the Abdal are 
classed in two divisions — Eajar, or Razar, and Kaki, or Kaka, 
both purely Rajput names, borne by tribes of the Indian desert 
and Indus border. 

The Razab, Rajak, or RIjwar clans are, — Isa, Maku, Ali, and 
Aod, or Ud. 

Isd sections are: — 



*Abdi. 


Achak. 


Aka. Aliko. Apo. 


Ayub. 


*Bahadur. 


Bahlol. 


Bai. Bakal. Bako. 


Banu. 


Barak. 


Basama. 


Bayan. Bor. *Chalak. 


*Darzai. 


Daulat. 


*Firoz. 


Ghebi. Gurji. Hasan. 


*Hawa. 


*Ishac. 


Ismail. 


Jaeb. Kalandar. *Kano. 


Khojak. 


Khonsi. 


Lashkar. 


Lut. Maila. *Mahya. 


*Mandan. 


Ma^ruf. 


Musa. 


Nasrat. *Nur. *Pagal. 


*Panjpae. 


Popal. 


Prot. 


Sado. Safo. Sanjar. 


Sarkali. 


Shekh. 


Umar. 


Utman. Ya'cub. Yadu. 


Zako. 


Zangi. 


Zirak. 


Zitak, etc. 





The above names are largely Rajput and Indian, and many 
have been before noticed. Ayub may be the Musalman disguise 
of Johsya Rahtor. Bahadur or Batur stands for Batdr Gujar or 
Bdtar Rajput. Bakal is the same as Pagal lower down in the 
list, and stands for BMgel Solanki. Basama is Hindu Jat ; and 
Bor mercantile Rajput. Gurji is either for a native of Gurjistan 
district of Ghor country, or of Georgia in the Caucasus. Jaeb 
may stand for Jael, or for Jadmo^ mercantile Rajput. Kano for 
Kd7il Rajput. Maila for Mhaila, Indian herdsman tribe. Mandan 
is a Brahman tribe. Prot is Gahlot Rajput. Ya^cub may stand 
for Acobi Sklab Turk. Of the above sections those marked * are 
reckoned Abdali, the others not so, though classed with the 
Abdali. 
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Maku sections are : — 

Bedil. Firoz. Sahib, and others of modern Muhamma- 
dan nomenclature. 
Ali sections are : — 

Alik. Gyora. Hasan. Khwaedad. Khyr. Masho. 
Shekh. Sikandar. Sogani. 

Of these, Gyora may stand for GdJior, Gahlot Rajput. Khyr is 
Pramara. Masho stands for MashwdnL the ancient Masiani before 
noticed. Aod, or Ud, is not now found in Afghanistan by that 
name. The tribal ancestor of that name is said to have become a 
religious devotee ; which may mean that the tribe, on embracing 
Islam, changed its name for a Musalman one. 

The Kaki clans are Suleman (SoldnJcif), and Khagwani. The 
former is incorporated with the Ghilzi, and the latter is a branch 
of the Khugiani ; both of which have been already described. 

SptN Tarin sections are, — 

Adhami. Adwani. Laghjam. Lasran. Marpani. Shadi. 
Suleman. Vazir. Yahya, etc. 

Of these, Adhami and Adwani are apparently the same, and 
stand for Adam, a clan of the Kator Turk. Marpani is perhaps 
the same as Sarpani, before noticed. Laghjam and Lasran will 
appear again as Baloch tribes. The others have been before 
described. 

Tor TarIn sections are : — 

Ababakar. Ahmad. Ali. Bado. Bale. Bate. 

Gondari. Hadya. Harun. Hydar. Hykal. Ismail. 

Kand. Karbala. Kokh. Malikyar. Malmoni. Mana. 

Mani. Mangal. Mazal. Nekbakhtani. Sikhi. Sayad. 

Toral, etc. 

Of these, Bado may stand for Bida Brahman. Bale for Bhale 
Khatri. Bate for Bateswara^ Gahlot, or Batewara^ mercantile 
Rajput. Gondari for Gonda, Indian herdsman tribe. Hadya for 
Hodl Jat. Hykal I have before suggested as representative of 
the Aiglai of Herodotus. Mana and Mani are apparently the 
same, and may stand for Mdnat, mercantile Rajput. Mangal is 
a Khatri tribe. Sikhi is apparently a modern importation from 
the Sikh of Punjab. The Nekbakhtani — " Fortunate '^ — I have 
before taken to represent the Euergetes ("Benefactors "), the Greek 
rendering of the name given by Cyrus to the ancient Agriaspoi or 
Ariaspoi, in recognition of their services to his army in his ex- 
pedition against the Skythians. They are mentioned by Arrian 
in his account of Alexander's campaign in this country, who 
adds to the above particulars that Alexander, " hearing that 
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they lived not. after the manner of the Barbarians, their neigh- 
bours, but administered justice like the best ordered State of 
Greece, declared them free, and gave them as much land out of 
the neighbouring country as they requested, because their re- 
quests were moderate.'^ There are the ruins still traceable of a 
city called Sari Asp on the banks of the Tarnak, about ten miles 
from Kalati Ghilzi, which probably mark the site of the ancient 
Ariaspi capital ; and in the neighbouring hills towards the 
Arghandab valley northwards is a small tribe called Nekbi- 
khel (for NeJchin-Jchel), " the Benevolent tribe." The Nekbi-khel 
have a large settlement in the Swat valley, where they are 
associated with the Sibujuna clan. This last name is composed 
of the conjunction of the two Rajput tribes Sipat and Juna. 
The Nekbi'khel are found also among the sections of several of 
the Pathan tribes all along the Indus border, sometimes as the 
Nekbi-khel, and sometimes as the Neknam-khel, and sometimes 
as the Nekbakhtan. Alexander came to the Euergetes from the 
country of Zarangia or Drangia ; that is, from the country on 
the west or right bank of the river Helmand, or the modern 
Sistan country. It is from these Drangai, or their posterity, that 
the Durani of our day derive their name. Ahmad Shah, AbdIli, 
when he raised the Afghan people into an independent nationality 
under a monarch of their own race, about the middle of the last 
century, or less than a hundred and fifty years ago, was the first 
to adopt this name as the distinctive national designation of his 
native subjects. For, as I stated some years ago, in the paper 
previously mentioned, "Ahmad Shah was crowned at Kandahar, 
not as sovereign of the Afghan nation, but as king of the Durani 
people. Thus the new monarch resuscitated and raised into an 
independent kingdom the ancient province of Drangiana, and re- 
vived the apparently obsolete name of the ancient Drangai in 
that of the modem Durani." Thus the people of the ancient 
Drangiana — the modem Kandahar province (with Sistan) — were 
now distinguished as the Durani, " whilst the rest of the popula- 
tion of Afghanistan incorporated in the home kingdom, established 
by Ahmad Shah Durani, came to be styled Bar Durani, that is, 
* Outside or Extra Durani.' But the name of the Government, 
as well as the royal title, was simply Durani — the modern form 
of the ancient Drangai ; and in later years, when the British 
Government reseated the fugitive and luckless Shah Shuja, * on 
the throne of his ancestors,' the new kingdom was for a brief 
interval masqueraded under the imposing title of the Durani 
Empire.'' 

The Durani are in two great divisions — Zirak and Panjpae. 
Zirak may be for Jirdn, mercantile Eajput, and Panjpae for Panj- 
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pdynda or Panjpdndu. The Zirak division comprises the clans 
— Popal, Aliko, Barak, and Achak. The Panjpae division com- 
prises the clans — Nur, Ali, Ishak (or Sahak or Sak), Khagwani, 
and Maku. The over-names Zirak (abbreviation of Zirdriki, or 
Jlranki Rajput), and Panjpae (abbreviation of Panj Pdndu Raj- 
put) may indicate former Rajput divisions of the modem Durani 
or Kandahar country, named after Indian tribes in occupancy. 
Each of the clans above named under these two great divisions 
has greatly increased in numbers and power since their incor- 
poration together into the Durani commonwealth. The Zirak 
clans — Popal, Aliko, and Barak I take to stand for the Greek 
Paioplai, Aloloi^ and Bdrkai before mentioned ; the Achak, a 
tribe held to be distinct from the others by the Durani them- 
selves, I take to represent the Indian Achi or Achiholada, " The 
turbulent Achi," of the Rajataringini, a branch of the Damara 
(Dumar Kakar before noticed) tribe, which figures in the history 
of Kashmir as a powerful and turbulent people about Lahore and 
the northern Punjab in the redgns of Avantivaema, 867 to 886 
A.D., and of Harsha, 1090 to 1102 a.d., both kings of Kashmir; 
they may represent tribes of the Tokhari or Toghiyani Turk, or 
of the Kator. The Panjpae clans Nur and Maku I have before 
explained as representing the Nor or NorJcd Rajput, and the 
Makwahana Rajput ; Ali as representing the Greek Aioloi ; Ishak, 
the Musalman disguise of Sdka or Sak, represents the Persian 
SdJca and Greek Sakai, the Skythian conquerors who gave their 
name to Sistan, the Sagistan of Arab writers, and Sakasthan of 
Indians. Another branch of Saka Skvthians is found in the 
Sagpde and Sagjiie Hazara clans, before noticed. Khagwani is 
the same as Khugiani already identified with the Hygennoi of 
Herodotus. Let us now look at the composition of each of these 
Durani clans. 

Popal sections are : — 

Ali. Ayub. Bado. Bahlol. Bami. Baau. 

Basama. Calandar. Habib. Hasan. Ismail. Kani. 

Ma'ruf. Nasrat. Sado. Salih. Umar. Zinak. 

Of these, Ayub stands for Jobsya Rahtor {Ajdb is a common 
proper name among the Pathans). Bado for Bddya Turk. 
Bahlol for Behila Solanki. Bami for Bdmd Brahman. Banu for 
Bandfar Rajput. Nasrat is the name of a tribe in Kunar and 
Swat, and may be a branch of the Kator Turk. Zinak, or Zainak, 
is also Turk. The others have been previously noticed. Popal 
may stand for Hpdra Gahlot Rajput, or for Paioplai Greek, as 
above suggested. As before stated, Herodotus mentions the 
Paioplai as having been transported by order of Darius Hystaspes 
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from the river Strymon along with various tribes of the Paionoi, 
or Pannoi, and settled in a district of Phrygia. The tribes named 
as thus transported were the Paionoi, Siropaionoi, Paioplai, and 
Doberoi. These tribes seem to have moved eastward and settled 
In the ancient Drangiana (modern Kandahar), for we now find in 
this very country certain tribes bearing the same or very similar 
names. Thus the Paionoi, or Pannoi, are represented by the 
existing Panni Afghan, who have mostly emigrated to Hindustan, 
but have left remnants of the tribe in Sibi and the country about 
Shal. The Siropaionoi by the Sarpanni or Marpanni, now found 
amongst the Spin Tarin of Peshin. The Paioplai by the Popcdziy 
or Popali, of Kandahar, and the Doberoi by the Ddwari of 
Zamindawar on the Helmand, and the Ddwari of Dawar, or Daur, 
on the Indus border. On the other hand, Popal may stand for 
Pipara Gahlot, the clan being largely composed of Rajput 
sections. Besides those above explained, Ismail, Kani, Sado, and 
Umar stand for Simala and Kani Rajput, Sisodia Gahlot, and 
Umra Pramara. Sado is the tribe whence came Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the Durani monarch ; on becoming the royal tribe, the 
Sadozi increased greatly in numbers, wealth, and influence, and 
soon branched off into a number of subdivisions bearing modem 
Musalman surnames, for the most part. Some of the more 
characteristic of these names, especially in reference to Rajput 
affinity, are : — 

Ali. Harun. Ismail. Kamal. Kamran. Khidar. 

Maghdud. Musa. Rustam. Sarmast. Shajal. Yara. 

Zafaran, etc. 

Of these, Ali may stand for Aioloi G-reek ; Harun for Aranya 
(Kachwaha) ; Ismail for Simala Rajput. Kamal and Kamran are 
Turk names. Khidar or Khizar may stand for Khejar Pramara, 
or for Kehdar, mercantile Rajput. Maghdud is the same as 
Maku, and may stand for Makwahana. Musa may represent 
Israelites of the Mosaic religion, or the ancient Mysoi of Lydia, 
or the Musi of the Indus vaUey and Sind, and before mentioned. 
Rustam is the name of an indigenous hero of fabulous times, and 
may mean simply "mountaineer." Sarmast is perhaps the 
Musalman disguise of Sri Mat Rajput ; Shajal of Sojat, mercantile 
Rajput; Yara of Jord Rahtor ; and Za'faran (pi. of ZaTar) of Jipra 
Pramara. The above section, Khidar, or Khwaja Khidar, is the 
family clan of Ahmad ShAh AbdAli. The country of the Sadozi 
is about Shahri Saf a in the Tarnak valley, and that of the Popalzi 
generally about Kandahar and on the Helmand up to the Khakrez 
district. The Popalzi are reckoned at about thirteen thousand 
families, partly agricultural and partly pastoral, and enjoy the 
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reputation of being the most civilized, or least savage, of all the 
Afghan tribes. 

The Aliko, or ALtKOzt, occupy the districts of Jaldak, Arghan- 
dab, Panjwae, etc., on the east, north, and west of Kandahar 
itself, and number about fifteen thousand families, mostly agri- 
cultural. The name Aliko is the same as Alikct^ " of the Ali." 
The Ali (Alikhel and Alizi) is a very widelj'' distributed tribe in 
Afghanistan, and represents, I believe, the Greek Aioloi, In and 
about Kandahar, besides the districts above mentioned, they have 
settlements in Khakrea and the hills to the north of Mywand, 
and in Zamindawar on the west bank of the Helmand, and extend 
as far west as Herat. In the Haaarah country they appear as the 
Shekh Ali, and among the Turkman of Balkh province as Ali 
Ilahi. The Ali are also found amongst tke Pathan tribes in the 
Kabul and G-hazni countries, and in British territory in Doaba of 
Peshawar and Chach of Rawalpindi districts, and also in some 
parts of the Dakhan (southern India). The principal subdivisions 
of the Alikozi are Naso, Sarkani, and Ziyura. The mother of 
Ahmad Shah AbdIli, was of the Alikozi tribe ; as also was the 
celebrated Wazir Yar Muhammad, of Herat, who belonged to the 
Naso section. 

The BIrak, or BIrakzI, are more than twice as numerous 
as the Popalzi, whom they dispossessed of the government in 
1818-19 A.D. Since that date the Barakzi have held the rule in 
Afghanistan by favour of the British. The Barakzi are partly 
agricultural and commercial, and largely pastoral and military. 
They occupy a large tract of country drained by the Arghasan 
river, and extending ftom the Toba and Margha plateaux of the 
Khojak Amran range in the east to. the borders of Garmsil in the 
west, all along the south of Kandahar to the borders of Shorawak 
and the sand desert of Balochistan. In the south-eastern portion 
of this tract the Barak were formerly associated with the Achak, 
but Ahmad Shah on establishing his Durani kingdom severed the 
connection, and the Achak are now recognised as an entirely 
distinct tribe, and are held in light esteem as the most ignorant 
and savage of all the Durani clans. The Barakzi are now the 
. dominant tribe in Afghanistan, and have acquired a high reputa- 
tion for their military qualities in consequence of their prowess in 
the wars with the British. They appear to be the same people 
as the Baraki, or Baraki of Logar and the Barak clan of the 
Khattak tribe, though long separated, and not now themselves 
cognisant, at least confessedly, of any such affinity. The Barakzi 
are reckoned at upwards of thirty thousand families in Afghanis- 
tan, where their original seat is not far from the Baraki settle- 
ments of our day, as before described. The Baraki, it is said, 
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formerly held very much more extensive- territory than that 
represented by the few castles and villages they now possess. 
Though recognised as a distinct people from all the other tribes 
of Afghanistan by the natives of that country themselves, the 
Baraki are nevertheless considered a superior race, and are held 
in esteem for their bravery and soldierly qualities. The Baraki 
are in high favour with the Barakzi rulers of the country, and are 
enlisted by them as trusted bodyguards, and for service about 
the royal palaces. At least such was the case up to the time of 
the late Amir Sher Ali Khan. 

The AcHAK, or AchakzI, are entirely pastoral and predatory, 
and inhabit the Kadani valley and north slopes of the Khojak 
Amran range to the Toba tablelands. But they wander far to 
the west, and are found scattered all over the country to Herat 
and Badghis, and parts of the Ghor country. They are reckoned 
at five thousand tents, and are in two divisions, viz., Bahadur 
and Gajan. 

Bahadur {Bdtar^ a tribeless clan of Eajput) sections are : — 

Ashdan. Bakar. Fam. Ghabe. Kako. Shamo, etc. 

Gajan {Kachin tribe of Naga) sections are : — 

Ada. Adrak. Ali. Ashe. Badi. Harun. Jali. 

Kamil. Lali. Mali. Mapi, Mushaki. Shakar, etc. 

Of the above sections Ashdan and Ashe appear to be the same ; 
and are different forms of Achl and AchaJc. Some of the other 
sections are not recognised, such as Fam Ghabe, Ada, and Adrak. 
The other names are all Indian, and have been before explained ; 
though Shamo is a Turk name also, Badi and Kamil are also 
Turk, and Harun is Musalman. 

The NuR, or NuRzt, of the Panjpae Durani inhabit the western 
parts of the Kandahar country, and are mostly pastoral and pre- 
datory. They are reckoned at thirty thousand families, scattered 
about the Helmand in Garmsil, in Farah, Darawat (Deh Rawat 
or Dahi Rawat; Eawat is a Eajput tribe of herdsmen and 
graziers), the Siahband hills of Ghor, in Isafzar (called also Isfar- 
ayin, Sufedrawan, and Sperwan) and the Adraskand valley to the 
borders of Sistan. The name Niir, or Nurzi, is evidently the same 
as the Eajput Nor, or Norka, and originally Skythian, probably 
a branch or clan of the Saka. Of the divisions of the Nurzi, the 
Badi section is Turk, and the Chalak {ChdldJc or Soldnki) Eajpiit. 
Little is known of this tribe. 

The Ali, or AlizI, are reckoned at sixteen thousand families, 
and occupy much the same districts as their kinsfolk, the Aliko, 
above mentioned, their chief seat being on the plain of Zamin- 
dawar, to the west of the Helmand, between Bost and Chakna- 
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sur. With the Alizi are joined the Ud, or Udzi, reckoned at five 
thousand families ; they have settlements in Darawat, Nadall, 
Garmsil, Ma'ruf, etc. The name Ud may stand for Rajput tJdi^ 
or for the Uti of Herodotus. 

The IshIk, SahAk, SAk, or IsnlKzi, are partlj' pastoral and 
partly agricultural, and inhabit the lower course of the Arghandab 
river between Kandahar and Bost, and along the Helmand to the 
Sistan basin ; their principal seats are at Khan Nishin and in the 
Okat of Lash- Juwen and Farah. They are reckoned at twelve 
thousand families, of which about a thousand are settled in the 
Balkh country. The Ishak represent the ancient Saka con- 
querors of Sistan, or Sakastan, so called after them ; previously 
the country was called by Orientals Nimroz (the country of 
NiMROD, king of Babylon), and by the Grreeks Drangia. 

The KjiagwAni and MlKt are joined together, and are very 
few in number, and have no territory of their own except at 
G-hazni, where they have a few villages in the suburbs of the city. 

This completes our review of the tribes classed under the head 
of TARtN, in the Afghan genealogies, The next tribe of the 
Sharkhbun branch of the Sarbani Afghan is the SnlRANi, called 
also ChAr {Chdwara or Chdora Rajput). The Chaora, according to 
Colonel Tod ('' Annals of Rajasthan ''), was once a renowned tribe 
in the history of India, though its name, he says, is now scarcely 
known, and its origin is veiled in obscurity. It belongs neither to 
the Solar nor the Lunar race, and is probably of Skythic descent. 
The name is unknown in Hindustan, and is confined, with many 
others originating beyond the Indus, to the peninsula of Saurash- 
tra. If foreign to India proper, continues Tod, its establishment 
must have been at a remote period, as individuals of the tribe 
intermarried with the Surajbansi ancestry of the present princes 
of Me war, when this family were the lords of Balabhi. The 
capital of the Chaora was the insular Deobandar, on the coast of 
Saurashtra, and the temple of Somnath, with many others on this 
coast, dedicated to Balnath, is attributed to this tribe of the Saura 
or worshippers of the sun. It was Vena RAjA or BanrAj, prince 
of Deo, who, 746, a.d., laid the foundation of Anhalwara, which 
his dynasty ruled for one hundred and eighty-four years, when 
BhojrAj, the seventh from the founder and the last of the Chaora, 
was deposed, 931 a.d., by his own daughter's son, MulrAj of the 
Solanki tribe. MulrAj ruled Anhalwara for fifty-eight years. 
During the reign of his son and successor, ChAwand or ChAond 
Rae, called Jamand by Muhammadan historians, Mahmud of 
Grhazni invaded the kingdom of Anhalwara, and drained it of its 
immense riches, for Anhalwara was at that time the entrepdt of 
the productions of the eastern and the western hemispheres. 
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Anhalwara recovered fully from the devastations of Mahmud, and 
we find Sid Ea^j Jay Sing, the seventh from the founder, and who 
ruled from 1094 to 1145 a.d., at the head of the richest if not the 
most warlike kingdom of India. Twenty-two principalities at 
one time owned his power, from the Kamatic to the base of the 
Himalaya. His successor was displaced by the Chohan, PfitTH- 
wIrIjA, who set on the throne KomIrpIl, who then, quitting his 
own Chohan tribe, entered that of the Solanki. Both Sid Ra6 
and KomIrpAl were patrons of Buddhism. The end of Komar- 
pIl's reign was disturbed by the lieutenants of ShahIbuddin ; 
and his successor, Ballo Maldeo, closed his dynasty in 1228 a.d., 
when the Bhagela dynasty, descendants of Sid Rai^, succeeded. 
Under the Bhagela rule dilapidations from religious persecution 
were repaired, Somnath rose from its ruins, and the kingdom of 
the Bahlika RAifc was attaining its pristine magnificence, when, 
under Gahla Karan, the fourth prince, Alauddin invaded and 
annihilated the kingdom of Anhalwara, sacked and plundered 
the rich cities and fertile plains of Guzerat and Saurashtra. The 
statues of Buddha were everywhere cast down and mutilated, the 
books of his religion everywhere burned and destroyed. The city 
of Anhalwara was razed to the ground and its very foundations 
dug up. The remnants of the Solanki dynasty were scattered 
over the land, and this portion of India remained for upwards 
of a century without any paramount head, when its splendour 
was renovated, and its foundations rebuilt by SahAran, TIk, a 
convert to Islam, under the name of Zapar Khan, who, with the 
title of MuzAPFiR, ascended the throne of Guzerat, which he left 
to his son, Ahmed who founded Ahmadabad. 

I have made this lengthy extract from Tod's "Annals of 
Rajasthan," because it throws much light upon the affinities of 
several of the modern Pathan tribes of the Suleman range and 
Indus frontier. The ChIwand Rae, called Jamand by Muhamma- 
dan writers, is evidently the source of the Zamand division of the 
Kharshbun branch of the Sarabani Afghan; and KomIrpIl's 
quitting his own Chohan tribe and entering that of Solanki, is 
clearly the origin of the Afghan account of ShirAni's quitting the 
Sarabani and entering the Ghurghushti branch of the Afghan 
nation. The Bhagela are now represented in Afghanistan by the 
Pagal, Bahagul, and Bakal sections of several of the Suleman 
range tribes. During the long centuries of the rule of the Chaora 
and succeeding dynasties the whole of the eastern portion of 
Afghanistan was mainly peopled by Rajput and Indian tribes of 
Skythic descent, who came into the country at different periods 
and probably from different directions also ; the earlier migra- 
tions being direct from the countries north of the Oxus, and the 
later from the direction of Hindustan. 
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SnlRANi, or ChIr, is in three divisions, viz. : Damar, Jalwani, 
Haripal. The DAmar, Domur, or Dumar are the same, I take it, 
as the Ddmara of the Eajataringini before noticed, as figuring 
prominently in the history of Kashmir between the ninth and 
twelfth centuries, during which period, it appears, they occupied 
the country about Lahore, and on several occasions caused trouble 
by their turbulence. They are mentioned sometimes along with 
the Lavanya and Achlholada^ tribes of equally restless character) 
but who for us have a peculiar interest on account of the identity 
of their names with those borne by some of the existing neigh- 
bours of the Afghan or Pathan Domar of Peshin and Shal Kot 
(Quetta), namely, the Luni Pathan and Achakzi Durani. The 
Achakzi,' as before stated, of all the Afghan tribes are noted for 
their turbulence and barbarity ; and the Sanskrit name Achi-ho- 
lada, or Achi-holara, of the Eajataringini expresses this character 
for it means " The turbulent Achi." Tod, in his enumeration of 
the Hindu tribes of the Indian desert, mentions the Ashyag^ a 
name which may stand for the Sanskrit Achi^ and is evidently 
the source of the Afghan Achdk, whom we have noticed above 
among the Durani clans. The LtiNi of Sibi and the borders o 
Shal and Peshin are clearly the same as the Lavanya of the 
Rajataringini, and derive orginally from the banks of the Luni 
river of Rajwara. The Lawdnij Lewanni, and Lohdni of the Sule- 
man range are also probably from the same source. 

DuMUR, or DAmar, sections are : — 
Ahmad. Anjar. Babar. Boya. Daulat. Hamim. 

Hani. Hormuz. Jahin. Kapip. Landumar. Miyani. 

Musa. Niazan. Punbazan. Sayid. Sanjar. Shahmir. 

Umar, etc. 

Of these, Babar is a Gujar clan. Boya may be another form of 
Bdlj and stand for the tribe whence sprung the Bowi princes of 
the Dilami dynasty of Persia, the founder of which, BoyA, is de- 
scribed as a son of KabA Khusrau ; Kaba being a clan of the 
Pramara Rajput. Hani may stand for Hana Brahman. Hamim 
may perhaps stand for Hamir^ a Rajput tribe of Sind ; and Jahin 
for Chohdn, Niazan is the same as Nlydzi before noticed. Pum- 
bazan, " cotton carder," is evidently a Musalman disguise. The 
Babar, or Babur, are now the most numerous section of the Domar, 
and are reckoned as a distinct tribe, and generally associated with 
their neighbours, the Kakar. The Anjar may have some connec- 
tion with Anjira district of Kalat Balochistan. Sanjar, is Turk, 
of the dynasty of that name which reigned at Kandahar. 

The JalwAni division of Shirani is apparently derived from the 
Rajput JMld (Makwahana), which probably gave its name to the 
Jhalawar division of Kalat Balochistan. 
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JalwAni sections are : — 
Kongari. Marwat. Mayar. Nekbikhel. Salar. Sipand. 

Of these, Kongari stands for Khangar, aboriginal Indian ; Mar- 
wat for Maro of the Indian desert; Mayar for Mohor^ Eajput 
(mercantile). Nekbikhel has been before described. Salar is 
Rajput and Turk ; Sipand for Sepat, Rajput. 

The HabIpAl is a small tribe, inhabiting the hills between Bori 
and Zhob valleys, where they are associated with a neighbouring 
nomadic tribe called Isot, or Sot, another Rahtor clan. 

Harlpdl, a purely Hindu name, sections are : — 

Yusuf. Nazak. Tori, or Tawari. 

The next division of the Sharkhbun Sarabani Afghan is the 
MiyAna tribe, which I have supposed to represent the ancient 
Meionoi of Lydia. The Miyani are widely distributed all along 
the Indus border, from the Khybar to the Bolan, but are prin- 
cipally settled in the Derajat, or Daman, of the Suleman range. 

Miyani sections are : — 



Ahir. 


Aka. 


Bai. 


Budar. 


Gharshin. 


Ghorani. 


Hati. 


Jot. 


Kati. 


Kehi. 


Khatran. 


Las. 


Lawani. 


Lohani. 


Malahi. 


Masha. 


Mashwani. 


Musa. 


Nana. 


Nuro. 


Pasani. 


Rana. 


Rahwani. 


Sarghi. 


Sen. 


Shado. 


Shkun. 


Silaj. 


Sot. 


Sumra. 


Sur. 


Togh, 


Wuruki. 


Zakori. 


Zmari. 


Zora. 



Of these, Ahir is Indian herdsman tribe ; Aka a Naga clan ; 
Bai stands for Boioi^ Greek ; Jot for Jdt,, or Jat ; Kati, a Skythian 
tribe, has given its name to Katawaz district of Ghazni ; the 
great Indian branch of the tribe has given its name to Ka^iawar 
in the Saurashtra peninsula ; Keki, or Kaiki, is a form of the 
name Kakar ; Las is a tribe of Balochistan to be noticed later on. 
Lawani and Lohani have been noticed above ; Malahi stands for 
Maholi, Rahtor ; Rahwani is the same as Rewdri, Indian herds- 
man tribe ; Shkun, or Shkwan (?) ; Togh is for Toghiyani^ or Tok- 
hari Turk ; Zakori, or Zakuri, for JdJchar, and Zmari for Mysari, 
Hindu tribes ; Zora for Jora, Rahtor. Many of the Miyani are 
engaged as Povindah, or caravan traders, the best known being 
the Lohani, Sot, Sen, Babar, Pasani, Rahwani, Kati, etc. 

Besides these Miyani there is a tribe called Miyan, of Indian 
origin, in Hashtnagar of Peshawar, etc., who are engaged in the 
caravan trade with the hill districts to the north as far as Chitral 
and Badakhshan. They are associated with the Kaka-khel Khat- 
tak, and like that clan also enjoy a religious esteem amongst the 
mountaineers with whom they trade ; they are also accorded certain 
privileges in the tenure of land by their own people, the Pathans. 
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The next division of the Sharkhbun Sarabani Afghan is the 
BAHEi:cH, or BIrech, tribe, which I recognise as the Bhardecha 
clan of the Chohan Agnikula Rajput (well-known in Hindustan, 
w^here it has given its name to a considerable district of Oudh). 
They inhabit the Shorawak district of Kandahar, bordering on 
the sandy desert of Balochistan, and extend along the Helmand 
river from Bost (formerly the winter residence of Mahmud of 
Ghazni) to Sistan, and are partly agricultural and partly nomadic, 
living in movable huts, called Jcadala, made of wicker frames of 
tamarisk twigs plastered with clay ; they keep large numbers of 
camels of a superior quality, and among Afghans are distinguished 
fpr their devotion to the breeding of that animal. The Bahrech 
have emigrated largely to Hindustan, where they have several 
colonies in the Delhi country, at Jhajjar, Gohana, etc. 

Bahrech sections are : — 

Badal. Barak. Basa. Chopan. Dadu. Husen. 

Malahi. Mandi. Mardan. Shakur. Sabit. Zako, etc. 

Of these, Badal may stand for Bhadail^ Eahtor ; Basa, or Baso, 
for Bas^^ Indian serf, or hereditary slave, tribe ; Chopan for Dai 
chopan^ Hazarah, at Khak i Chopan, "the dust or grave of 
Chopan," or Kak i Chopan, "the reservoir or cistern of the 
Chopan," before mentioned ; Dadu for Dadi, before noticed as 
representing the ancient DadiJcai of Herodotus; Malahi for 
Maholij Eahtor ; Mandi for Mandu^ Kachwaha ; Mardan for Dai 
Marda, the ancient Mardi of Arrian and Strabo ; Shakur for 
Shukul Brahman; Sabit, or Shekh Sabit, for Sepat, Eajput 
(Parihara ?) ; Zako for Jdga, Indian minstrel tribe. 

The next and last division of the Sharkhbun Sarabani Afghan 
is the Ormur tribe, before described. Ormur is said to have 
been the son of AmanMlrij and to have been named after the 
place of his birth. Probably Ormur stands for Umra^ Pramara, 
the name being applied to a part of the Umra Sumra clan of 
Pramara Eajput, who in the reign of the Emperor Akbar— 
1680-90 A.D. — created considerable disturbances on the Peshawar 
frontier by their activity in spreading the heretical doctrines of 
the Roshanya sect — " the Enlightened." Akhund Darveza, the 
celebrated divine of Swat, a cotemporary and active opponent 
of BliztD, the founder of this sect in these parts, whom he con- 
temptuously calls Rir Tdrik, " Guide to Darkness," has written 
an account of this sect and their doings in this TazJcira or 
"Memoirs." The Eoshdnya, or "Illuminated," adopted the 
doctrines of metempsychosis, free love, and community of goods, 
and are reckoned a branch of the IsmaHli Muldhida, better known 
in Europe as " the Assassins." They are called Ormur by the ^ 
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Patlians (in Pukhto, or=^'^ fire " and mur=^^ extingnislied "), jast 
as a similar sect amongst the Persians was called Chirdgh-kush 
— " Lights ont," on account of their nocturnal assemblies, when 
the extinguishing of the lights was the signal for their deeds of 
darkness to commence. The original sect of the " Ormur " is said 
to have been at Kiniguram, where the sect occupied all that 
district of the Suleman range which is now inhabited by the 
Mahsud Vaziri. On the suppression of the sect by Akbab's 
lieutenant at Kabul, the Ormur became dispersed, and for the 
most part disappeared ; but the name is still borne by scattered 
communities of their descendants. Sardab HyIt Khan, C.S.L, 
of Wah in Panjab, in his Hayati AfgMni, says there are three or 
four hundred families of Ormur in their old homes at Kanigiiram, 
of the sections Khekani, Bekani, Khuram Jani, Mulatani, and 
Jirani. Of these the last named is a well-known tribe of mer- 
cantile Eajput, and the first is a corrupt form of Katkdn for 
Kaikaya or Kakar. There are also some Ormur amongst the 
Baraki in Logar of Kabul, and a small colony of them in the 
Ormur village of the Peshawar district. They are an inoffensive, 
industrious people, mostly engaged in agriculture and trade. 

This completes our review of the tribes composing the Durani 
Afghan. We have now to notice the peoples inhabiting the 
ancient Drangia (modern Sistan), the country whence the Durani 
derive their name. Sistan was formerly called Nimroz (after 
NiMBOD, king of Babylon), and was the residence of Jamsh^id 
and other Persian kings of the fabulous or traditionary Peshdadi 
dynasty; it is celebrated also as the centre from which the 
Persian power rose, and as being the home of the heroic Rustam. 
The principal inhabitants of Sistan are the Sistani, a very mixed 
people, who have no possession in the soil, and occupy a servile 
position amongst the dominant tribes of the country. With 
reference to these last, the divisions of Sistan may be said to be 
the OkAt (pi. of Ok or Awak, a derivative perhaps from the 
Turki oe, or awe = " house habitation ") of Lash-Juwen and Parah, 
inhabited by the Ishak, or Sak, Durani ; Chaknasub, inhabited 
by Sarabani Baloch; Sihkijha, by the Kayani (now mostly at 
Ghayin in Persian Khorasan); GtAbmsIl, inhabited by Baloch, 
Bahrech, Nur, and other Durani ; and Kandahabi by the Shah- 
riki and Kurd. Of these, the Baloch, commonly called Sarbandi 
{Sarabani?), and the Shahriki ("of the Shahri") are the pre- 
dominant tribes in numbers and in influence ; but the Kayani 
are the most ancient, and are said to descend from the Kai 
dynasty of Persia founded by Cybus (Kurush). Besides these are 
some Tajik, supposed to be descendants of the ancient Persians, 
and some obscure wild tribes of hunters and cattle-graziers who 
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dwell on the shores of the Hamun, or Sistan Lake, in the centre 
of which is an isolated rock called Kohi Zur or Sur, which is 
said to have been the seat of Eustam's castle. 

The IshAk, SAhak, or SIk Durani we have already noticed. 
The Baloch require particular attention. They are not included 
in the Afghan genealogies, and yet they are recognised as of 
kindred stock by the Afghans. The reason of their exclusion 
from the Afghan genealogies is because they do not conform to 
the Pukhtunwali, nor speak the Pukhto language. The Baloch 
are feudal in their government, and not republican, as are the 
Afghan and Pathan ; and they speak a distinct language called 
Balochki (" of the Baloch "), which is a Persianized Indian dialect, 
resembling the Sind language more than any other. The Baloch 
differ also from the Afghan in physical appearance, dress, man- 
ners, and customs ; but not more so than does the Sikh Jat from 
the Musalman Jat of Panjab, nor than is explainable by the 
different political conditions of their existence for long centuries 
past. The Baloch were originally the Baldecha of the Chohan 
Agnikula Rajput, and occupied the Nushki district to the south 
of the Bahrech above mentioned. It would be interesting to 
investigate the history of this tribe, which has evidently come 
under more direct, complete, and prolonged Persian influence 
than any other of the tribes of Afghanistan. They seem to have 
greatly increased in numbers and power, and have given their 
name to a distinct nationality, and to a large tract of country, in 
which are found many different tribes, some of a remote antiquity, 
all included together under the general name of Baloch. These 
we shall speak of presently, when we come to investigate the 
tribes of Balochistan. But it is very curious to mark the dif- 
ferences between the two neighbouring clans of the former 
Chohan Eajput — Bhardecha and Baldecha : the Bahrech Afghan 
of Pukhto speech and republican constitution, and the Baloch of 
his own national speech and feudal government, both long since 
converted to Islam of the orthodox Sunni creed ; but the one 
under influences from the side of India, the other under influences 
from the side of Persia. The differences now marking the Baloch 
and the Afghan, and separating them into distinct nationalities, 
are apparently the result of political causes ; but we cannot now 
stop to discuss this subject. 

The Baloch, like the Bahrech, are distinguished for their 
nomadic and predatory habits, and their devotion to the camel 
as a means of livelihood and wealth ; but the one speaks Balochki, 
the other Pukhto. The Bahrech claims descent from the Israelite 
Kais, or KAsH, Abdurrahman, Pathan (probably representing 
Kash or KosH, the son of EAma, the great ancestor of the Solar 
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race of Eajput, founder of the Kashwaha or Kachwaha tribe) ; 
and the Baloch from Arab ancestors, whose home was at Aleppo 
(probably from the ancient Ardbitai of the river Arabius of Arrian, 
the modern Hub, or " Arabic '' AlHab) ; in either case a mere 
Musalman conceit on their conversion to Islam. The Bahrech, 
with the rest of the Afghan, prides himself on being Bani Israil ; 
whilst the Baloch scorns the idea of a common descent with the 
Afghan. 

With the Baloch in Sistan are associated several different clans 
and tribes, such as Sarbandi, Nahroi, Sanjarani, Taoki, Mam- 
masani, KurdQ-ali, and others who wander over the desert tracts 
to the south, and extend far into the neighbouring Persian dis- 
tricts of Kirman, Yazd, Grhayn, and all along the Khorasan hills 
to Mashhad and Kum. The Sarbandi were formerly an important 
tribe here, till their power was destroyed by Tamerlane, who, it 
is said, transplanted the bulk of the tribe to Hamadan, whence 
some of them were brought back to Sistan by Nadir Shah. The 
Nahui are recent arrivals from Balochistan. The Sanjarani, a 
Turk tribe, are mostly nomadic, dwelling in booths or sheds made 
of mats and wicker ; and during the rule of the Sanjar dynasty 
at Kandahar were the dominant tribe in these parts. The Taoki 
is a servile tribe of mixed races, vassals chiefly of the Sanjarani. 
The Mammasani probably represent the Mammisei mentioned by 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 19) as inhabiting the tetrarchy of Mammisea 
in Coele (Koile) Syria ; they are numerous in Makran and Kirman, 
and at the time of Alexander's conquest dwelt about the Jaxartes. 
The Mammasani, Taoki, and Sanjarani are collectively styled 
Ndkhdij or Noghay ; they are all Turk, and more or less nomadic. 
The KurdGali, curiously enough, here retain the double name 
by which Pliny mentions their ancestors in describing the nations 
of this region ; viz, " the Gaeli, by the Greek writers called 
Kadusioiy The Kurd of Persia have long been recognised as the 
same people as the ancient Kadusioi ; and here, in Sistan, we 
have the two names of G-aeli and Kadusioi combined in the modern 
KurdGalL This whole description of Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 18) is 
worth examination. He says that from the mountain heights of 
Margiana, along the range of Caucasus, the savage race of the 
Mardi (whom we have before recognised in the Ddht Marda 
Hazarah), a free people, extends as far as the Baktri ; that below 
the district of the Mardi we find the nations of the Orciani (Arg- 
handi of the Arghandab valley), the Comori {Kamari and Karnbari 
of the Afridi and Baloch), the Berdrigae {Berdrangce, modern Bar- 
durdni ?), the Harmatotropi (or " chariot horse breeders," perhaps 
the Rahtor Eajput, rathwdn = ^' ohariot driver''), the CitomarisB 
^ (not recognised), the Comani (Turk Komdn^ Turkoman)^ the 
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Marucaei {MarU'M = ^^ of the Maru," Eajput tribe), and the Man- 
druani (previously identified with the modern Mandanr of the 
Helmand valley and Yusufzai of Peshawar). The rivers here, 
adds Pliny, are the Mandrus (Helmand) and the Chindrus {Arg- 
handab) ; and beyond the nations already mentioned are the 
Khorasmi {Khorasdni), the Kandari {Kanddhari\ the Attasini, the 
Parikani, the Sarangse {Zarangi or Drangce, modern Durdni\ the 
Marotiani (Marwati, before noticed), the Aorsi, the Gaeli, by the 
Greek writers called Cadusii (our KurdGali^ above mentioned), the 
city of HeraclsBa founded by Alexander, afterwards destroyed, 
and rebuilt by Antiochus, and by him called Achaia (the site 
marked by the modem Kala i Kali) ; the Derbici {DharbaJci, Raj- 
put minstrel tribe) also, through the middle of whose territory 
the river Oxus runs, after rising in Lake Oxus ; the SyrmatsB 
{Sur Mati, before noticed), the Oxydracae (Wakhan and Darwaz ?), 
the Heniochi (former Venetian colonists?), the Bateni (Batani, 
before noticed), the Saraparse {Sarpara of Balochistan, to appear 
later on), and the Baktri, whose chief city is Zariaspe (Hazdrasp), 
which afterwards received the name of Baktra from the river 
there. The last nation lies at the back of Mount Paropamisus, 
over against the sources of the river Indus, and is bounded by the 
river Ochus. 

The AoRSi above mentioned, according to Strabo (Q-eog. xi. B), 
was a great trading tribe which dwelt to the north and north-east 
of the Caspian Sea, and may have had a colony in these parts ; 
they are not now traceable by that name in Afghanistan, except 
in the Uras or Urdrus section of the Dahi Zangi Hazarah. The 
Heniochi appear to have been a colony of Veneti, or Venetians, 
settled in Baktria for the purposes of trade ; these, however, 
together with the Jews, seem to have disappeared with the 
cessation of the overland trade between Europe (Byzantium) and 
the far East. 

The Shahreki is an ancient tribe in Sistan according to local 
tradition. I have suggested their connection with the Sahris 
dynasty of Sind ; but they may be of Persian origin (from 
Shahrwdn of Hamadan ?), as they are said to be widely scattered 
over Persia, in Grhayn, Kirinan, Lar, etc. The Sistani, also 
called Dihcdn, represent the original inhabitants of the country ; 
they now occupy a very subordinate position amongst the general 
population, and are much mixed with foreign elements ; they 
own no land, but are employed in the various industrial arts and 
handicrafts, and are the vassals of the Baloch Sarbandi and 
Shahreki, much as the Taoki are of the Sanjarani. The Kurd- 
Gali of Sistan are a branch of the Kurd (Cordueni and KarduJchi 
of the ancients) of Kurdistan, who established a dynasty iu 
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Luristan (between Kirman and Khuzistan) about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, and maintained their authority there till 
Shah Abbas annexed their province. The Malik Kurd dynasty 
of Ghor was established by Shamsuddin Kubd, governor of 
Khorasan, for Sultan GhiIsuddin GhorI, about 1245 a.d. He 
was confirmed in his authority by the Mughal Emperor HoLlotr, 
of whom he was a vassal, and greatly increased his power and 
authority in the reign of his successor, AbAka KhAn. Shamsuddin 
was succeeded at Herat, his capital, by his son Ruknuddin, who 
took Kandahar city, and died in the reign of the Sultan ARGHtrN 
Khan, 1280 a.d. His brother, GhiAsuddin MalIk Kurd, then 
succeeded, and was confirmed by the Mughal Emperor AljIitu 
Khan in his command of Ghor to the confines of the provinces on 
the Indus. The Malik Kurd dynasty was after this reduced to 
vassalage by the Amir Cazan of Khiva, and was finally extin- 
guished in 1383 A.D., when the Amir Tymur (Tamerlane) took 
Herat and slew its last prince, another GhiAsuddin, and his son. 
This completes our review of the tribes inhabiting the territory 
assigned to the fourteenth satrapy. 

The fifteenth satrapy, Herodotus says, comprised the Sakai 
and Kaspioi ; its position and area are now represented by Kliiva 
and Bukhara, a region beyond the limits of our inquiry. 

The sixteenth satrapy comprised the Parthioi, Khorasmoi, 
Sogdoi, and Arioi ; it covered a wide area on both the south and 
north of the Oxus, and lay athwart the western borders of Paro- 
pamisus and Baktria, curving round from Sistan in the south- 
west to Khokand in the north-east. In the country to the south 
of the Oxus dwelt the Parthioi and the Arioi. The Parthioi 
appear to have been composed maialy of the Koman Turk, or 
Turkoman of our time, a very numerous and powerful horde of 
nomads, extending round the east, north, and west sides of the 
Caspian Sea, and later along its southern shores also. The only 
portion of the nation coming within the area of our inquiry is 
the Turkoman of the Mashhad and Marv districts. These we 
have already noticed along with the Char Aymak tribes, and 
have mentioned their Harzagi section as the modern representa- 
tives of the ancient Arsaki, founder of the Parthian empire. 
"Parthia," says Strabo (Geog. xi. 9), "is a small country, thickly 
wooded, mountainous, and produces nothing ; for this reason, 
under the Persian dominion, it was united with the Hyrkanoi for 
the purpose of paying tribute, and afterwards during a long 
period, when the Makedonians were masters of the country. At 
present (Strabo died 24 a.d.) it is augmented in extent, Komissene 
and Khorene are parts of Parthiene, and perhaps also the country 
as far as the Caspian Gates, Ehagoi, and the Tapyroi, which 
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formerly belonged to Media." The Komisene here mentioned is 
the Kum^ or Kumis^ district of Persia ; Khorene seems to be the 
same as the Khaarene mentioned by Stra.bo (Geog. xv. 2), and 
the same as the modern Kharan of Balochistan. 

The Arioi were the people of Aria, the modern Herat province, 
and are represented by the Harawi, or Herati. In the early 
centuries of our era the province of Herat, and chiefly the hilly 
country to its west, was occupied by the Abdali {Hayatlll Hun ); 
but this people appear to have migrated, about the ninth century 
perhaps, to the eastward and settled on the elevated plateaux on 
the western base of the Suleman range, and their former seats in 
the Herat country are now occupied by the Karai or Garay Turk. 
The Arioi, according to Strabo (Geog. xv. 2), were on the west 
by the side of the Paropamisadoi, and extended both north and 
west of the Drangai so as nearly to encompass them ; and the 
Drangai were by the side of the Arakhotoi and Gedrosioi. In 
another passage (Geog. ii. 6), Strabo says : " Beyond India on the 
west, and leaving the mountains on the right, or north, is a 
vast region, miserably inhabited, on account of the steriUty of the 
soil, by men of different races, who are absolutely in a savage 
state. These are named Arioi, and extend from the mountains to 
Gedrosia and Karmania." The vast region here referred to in- 
cludes the modem Sistan and Balochistan Makran, and the 
different savage races are represented by the various tribes of 
nomad and predatory Baloch. In another passage (xi. 10) Strabo 
says : " Aria and Margiana, which are the best districts in this 
part of Asia, are watered by the river Arins and by the Margus. 
Drangiana as far as Karmania furnished jointly with Aria pay- 
ment of tribute." 

The seventeenth satrapy comprised the Parikanoi and Asiatic 
^Ethiopians. It corresponds with the modem Balochistan — the 
Gadrosia or Gedrosia of Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, etc., and com- 
prises all that mountainous, arid, sterile, and for the most part 
desert and sparsely inhabited region which extends from the Indus 
to the Persian province of Kirman, east and west ; and is bounded 
on the north by the sandy desert separating it from Kandahar 
and Sistan, and on the south by the Arabian Sea. The western 
portion of this region belongs to Persia, and is distinguished as 
Persian Balochistan; it is for the most part covered by the Sarhad 
mountain ranges and plateaux, and contains the districts of Sarhad, 
Bampur (the town of that name being the capital of this division 
of Balochistan), Dizak, Gah, etc. The eastern portion belongs to 
India, and is called Kalat Balochistan (the town of that name 
being the capital of this division of Balochistan), and contains ^ 

the provinces of Sarawan, Jhalawan, Kach Gandawa, Las Bela, jfl 
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and Kaj Makran. Anciently the name of the whole of this 
region, now called Balochistan, was, it would seem, Kash, Kach, 
or Kaj (or Kush or Kuj, as the Persians pronounce it), that name 
appearing both in its eastern and western divisions as Kach 
Gandava and Kach or Kaj Makran respectively ; and it was in- 
habited by the Kash or Kach race (Gush of the Bible — " Gush 
begat NiMEOD*'), the Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus. From 
these Kash or Kach derives the great Kashwaha or Kachwaha 
(Kushwaha or Kuchwaha) of the Rajput genealogies. 

The ParikInoi (Persian plural form of the Indian Part)^-M = 
" mountaineer '*) mentioned by Herodotus along with the Asiatic 
Ethiopians, are now represented by the Brahoe^ Brahwl^ or 
Barohly an indigenous word of the same signification, " moun- 
taineer.'' The term Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus, here 
mentioned, refers to that branch of the ancient Gushites which at 
a very early period settled in the Tigris valley, and thence ex- 
tended along the sea-coast to the Indus. From these parts they 
spread eastward to the heart of Rajputana or Rajwara as the Kach- 
waha and to the north as far as Hindu Kush, where we have seen 
Kachwaha tribes among the people of the Kafiristan and Kunar 
or Kashkar. The tradition current among the Baloch, of their 
ancestors haviiag come from Aleppo in Syria evidently refers to 
the Gushite origin of the ancient inhabitants of the country. 

Strabo, describing this part of ancient Ariana — our Afghani- 
stan — says (Geog. xv. 2), that the tribes on the sea-coast from the 
Indus to Karmania (Persian Kirman), are the Arbies, a tribe on 
the east bank of the river Arbis, which separated them from the 
Oritai, then the Oritai ; next to them the Ikhthiophagoi, and then 
the Karmanoi ; and that above the Ikhthiophagoi is situated Ge- 
drosia. Pliny also mentions the Oritai (Hist. Nat., vi. 25) as the 
Ikhthiophagi Oritai, who speak a language peculiar to themselves, 
and not of the Indian dialect, and as being neighbours of the Ge- 
drusi and Pasires, and being divided from the Indians by the 
river Arabis. Arrian, describing Alexander's march through this 
region, says that, after starting Nearghus to conduct the fleet by 
sea, Alexander himself marched along the coast to the river 
Arabius, to attack the Oritai, a nation of India dwelling near 
that river ; that on his approach the Oritai fled to the deserts, and 
Alexander, invading their territories, came to the village called 
Rambakia, which served them as a capital city. Gurtius, in his 
account of this same march, says that Alexander built a city at 
this place, and peopled it with Arakhotoi. Beyond the Oritai, 
continues Arrian, Alexander, keeping near the coast, entered 
through a narrow pass into the territories of the Gedrosoi, the 
onward march through which lay at a distance from the sea, by 
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a very dangerous road, destitute of all the necessaries of life, till 
he reached Pura {Bampur\ the capital of the Gedrosoi, on the 
sixtieth day after leaving the territory of the Oritai. After a rest 
at Pura he marched into Karmania. The only people mentioned 
by Abbian as inhabiting this part of Ariana are the Oritai and 
Gedrosi. The name Oritai is probably a Greek word (" Moun- 
taineers"), and corresponds to the native name PariJcani used by 
Herodotus, and both are represented by the modern colloquial 
name Brdhwl, On the other hand, there is the Hara range of 
mountains, separating Las Bela — the country of the Oritai — from 
Makran, which may be the original source of the name Oritai. 
Be this as it may, both these peoples, the Gedrosoi and Oritai, 
came under the denomination ITchtMophagoi^ the Greek equivalent 
of the Persian MaMkhordn^ " Fish-eaters," still surviving in the 
modem Makran. 

Pura (Bampur) was, according to Arman, the capital of the Ge- 
drosoi, after whom the whole of this region was named Gedrosia. 
They were probably at that time the dominant and most 
numerous tribe ; their name still survives in that of their modern 
representatives, the Gadar of Las Bela, where they are chiefly 
employed in mercantile pursuits. The Oldar sections of some of 
the Pathan tribes of the Suleman range are perhaps from this 
source, or more directly, from the Lumrl^ a name of the same 
signification ; and, as before suggested, the Jadran of the Suleman 
range near Ghazni represent the same people. But the ancient 
Gedrosoi are probably now most largely represented in Balochistan 
by the Lumrlj which is only another Lidian form for Gldar, both 
words meaning "jackal," or "fox." On the other hand, the Pa- 
than Gidar may stand for the Sanskrit Vidor^ and may represent 
the tribe of the wise and far-seeing Vidura of the Mahabharat, 
whilst the Gadari represent the swift Gadura^ enemy of the Naga. 

The place of the ancient Gedrosoi is now taken by the Baloch, 
by far the most numerous tribe in the country, and after whom 
this region was, it is said, named Balochistan by Nadir Shah, 
only about a hundred and fifty years ago, when he annexed the 
Afghanistan of our inquiry to the Persian dominions. I have in 
a previous passage recognised the Baloch as the Baldecha Eajput. 
Formerly they must have been a powerfiil tribe, and have given 
their name as the national designation to a heterogeneous mixture 
of tribes and races which are now incorporated as clans of the 
Baloch. The Baloch are not now, however, the dominant tribe 
in the country which bears their name. That position is occupied 
by the Brahwi. Let us now examine the composition of these 
two great tribes of the ancient Gedrosia, the modern Balochistan, 
viz., the BrIhwI, representing the ancient Parikdnoi^ or Oritai ; A 

"N 
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and the Baloch, representing the ancient Asiatic Ethiopians, or 
Gedrosoi. We take the Brahwi first. 

The BrIhwI, — the name is said to be a corruption of Borrohl, 
" of the hills," or " Highlanders," and distinguishes this people 
from the Baloch, whom they designate as Na-rohl (Narhwi), " not 
of the hills," or " Lowlanders," — inhabit the Sarwan and Jhalawan 
provinces of Kalat Balochistan, and the Brahwi, or Brahwik, 
range of mountains extending southwards through these districts 
and Las Bela, from Shal K6t (Quetta) in the north to the sea 
coast in the south, and bounded eastward by Each Gandava and 
westward by Nushki and Kharan. This wide area of mountains 
and elevated plateaux is the central home of the mountaineers 
called Brahwi, and is the country in which their language, called 
Brahwiki, prevails. The name Brahwi, thus explained, corre- 
sponds to the term Kohistani, applied to the "mountaineers " of 
the Swat and Boner countries at the northern extremity of the 
Indus frontier, and is not the proper ethnic name of the people 
to whom it is, in one sense, properly enough applied. The proper 
ethnic name of the Brahwi and his language is Baraha^ an abo- 
riginal tribe of kindred race with the Lumri ; but the names 
Baraha and Brahwi, Brahoe and Barohi, are really the same, and 
the people so called are of the same stock as the Kurd or Kurd- 
Gali. Though mostly centred in the area above defined, the 
Brahwi is found all over Balochistan, and, as we have seen, in 
Sistan also ; and though in his native home he is more commonly 
called Brahwi, outside it he is most commonly called Kurd, or 
KurdGali; whilst both names, Brahwi and Kurd, are common 
to him everywhere. The Brahwi or Kurd is in reality a 
descendant of the ancient Assyrian or Khaladi. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Kurd were an impor- 
tant people in Afghanistan ; and under the Malik Kurd dynasty 
(previously noticed), the princes of which were treated as favoured 
vassals by Changiz Khan and his successors, they held the 
government of Herat, Ghor, and Kandahar to the confines of the 
provinces on the Indus. The Malik Kurd dynasty in Afghanistan 
was extinguished, as before stated, by Tamerlane ; but was 
revived in Balochistan by the ancestor of the present Khan of 
Kalat, a chieftain of the Kambar clan of Kurd. I have men- 
tioned these historical details, because they help to explain in 
some degree the mixture of Turk (subjects of the Kurd) elements ' 
in the composition of the tribes of Balochistan, whether clans of 
the Brahwi or of the Baloch. Most of the names of the clans and 
sections of both these great tribes end in the Persian plural form 
(possessive) -dnl (which is sometimes changed to -dinrl or -^ri), cor- 
responding to the Indian -kd. or -H, and the Afghan -Tchel and -2I. 
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BrahwI. The principal Brahwi clans are the following ; and 
they are all subdivided into more or less numerous sections, some 
of which contain only a few families. The principal clans are : — 



Amal, Bangal. 

Jatah. Kalloi. 

Kochik. Kurd. 

Mahmud Shahi. 

Pazh. 

Eod. 

Shirwani. 

Zehri. 



Luti. 

Noshirwani. 

Eraksh. 

Sarpara. 

Tambar. 



Ghajgi. 

Kedar. 

Lari. 

Mingal. 

S.ais. 

Samala. 

Sonari. 



Bizanju. 
Kambar. 
Langao. 
Mandar. 
Phog. 
Saholi. 

Shekh Huseni. 
Zigar, etc. 

Of these names, Ghajgi stands for Kaj-kij native of Kaj or Kej. 
Jatah is Jat. Kedar for KehdaVj mercantile Kajput. Langao 
stands for Langaha, Chaluk or Solanki Eajput. Lari for native 
of Lar (Kurd). Luti for native of the Lut, or desert of Yazd and 
Kirman. Mahmud Shahi perhaps for the posterity of colonists 
settled here by Mahmud Ghaznavi. Mandar has been noticed 
before. Noshirwani and Shirwani,* lower down the list, appear to 
be the same, and represent the posterity of Noshtewan, king of 
Persia. Pazh, or Pash, is perhaps the same as Pds, Posh, or Pakh, 
the Pashai before mentioned, or else the same as the Bash, met 
with before as the Bashgali of Kafiristan. Eais, or Baisani, may 
stand for RadJcd^ Solanki in Musalman disguise. Raksh, or 
Eakash (Rakshani) for RaJchajj native of the Arabic Ar Rokhaj, 
and Greek Arakhotia, or AraJchosia. Samala is Rajput. Sarpara 
may stand for the Saraparai before noticed, as mentioned by 
Pliny amongst the tribes to the south of Paropamisus. Shekh 
Huseni is evidently the Musalman title and name given to a con- 
vert to Islam. S6n, or Sonari, stands for Soni, mercantile Rajput. 
The others are all Kurd or Brahwi clans ; amongst them Kambar 
is the tribe of the ruling chief at Kalat, the Kambarani Khan. 
Amal, or Amalari and Tambaranri are both subdivisions of 
Bizanju Kurd. Zigar is a branch of the Mingal, and the two 
may represent the Hindu Jakhar and Mangal. Besides the above 
there is a great number of subdivisions, the names of many of 
which appear indifferently as Brahwi and Baloch. 

Baloch. The Baloch {Baldecha Chohan Agnikula Rajput) 
appear to have been separated from the other Rajput tribes of 
Afghanistan from an early period, and to have remained for ages 
under more direct and complete Persian influence. Perhaps their 
country was not included in the territories ceded by Seleukus to 
Sandkakottos, previously mentioned. The Baloch know nothing 
of their remote ancestry, but as Musalmans pretend Arab descent 
from ancestors settled at Aleppo ; the claim may arise from a 
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tradition in the country of its first inhabitants having come from 
that quarter. In Kaj Makran and Kach Gandava the Baloch are 
called Nahrwi (Narohl) by the Brahwi, it is said, by way of dis- 
tinction from themselves (Barohi) ; but this name has no connec- 
tion with their tribal divisions or race designations. In Kalat the 
Brahwi are commonly reckoned as a division of the Baloch, and 
the whole tribe of Baloch is said to consist of three great branches ; 
namely, the Brahwi, the Rind, and the Numri, or Lumri. These, 
in fact, represent the three main ethnic elements constituting 
the modem Baloch nationality ; the Brahwi representing the 
aboriginal Baraha and Kurd ; the Rind, the Rajput and Indian ; 
and the Lumri, the ^thiopic and Cushite. The Lumrt, or NuMBi, 
are a very ancient people, and perhaps represent the Namrudl, or 
people of Babylon, subjects of Nimrod " the mighty hunter,'' son 
of CusH the Hamite, after whom, it is supposed, Sistan was called 
Nimroz ; they would thus be a branch of the ancient Assyrians, 
the Asura of the Mahabharat perhaps, the Rakshasa being the 
Rakasha of Rakhaj, or Arakhosia. The Rind are originally from 
the RiUj or Ran^ of Kach, the great salt marsh formed by the 
Loni (" salt ") river of Rajwara ; a name, according to Tod ("Annals 
of Rajasthan," vol. ii., p. 29B) derived from the Sanskrit aranya 
(" the waste "), and preserved by the Greek writers in the form of 
Erinos, We have before met with the name Aranya amongst the 
tribes of Kafiristan, viz. in that of the Arinya, or Aranya, neigh- 
bours of the Kalasha, whom I have recognised as the Kalacha 
Solanki Rajput (Agnikula). The name Rind is a territorial 
designation applied to the Baloch, or Balaecha, and other Chohan 
Rajput tribes, whose original seats were in the Chohan country, 
on the banks of the Loni ; and instead of being a branch of the 
Baloch as now reckoned, is the tribe of which the Baloch proper 
(Balaecha) is a branch. For the purpose of description, however, 
it is convenient to adhere to the above threefold division of the 
Baloch. We have described the Brahwi, and have now to ex- 
amine the composition of the Numri and the Rind. 

NuMRi, are in three main divisions, viz. Numri of Las Bela, 
Bulfat, or Burfat, and Jokya, each of which is subdivided into 
numerous sections. These all speak Jadgali or Jatgali, a dialect 
— varying amongst the different clans — of the Jatki, or Jat lan- 
guage, of Sind. 

The Numri, or Lumri, sections are : — 
Achra. Angarya. Bahra. Barodya. Bora. Chota. 

Doda. Gadarya. Ganga. Jamhot. Mangya. Manduri. 

Masur. Ranja. Rongha. Shaluka. Shekh. Sur. 
Sinhan. Sengar. Suthra, etc. 
^ Of these names, Achra may stand, like the AchaJc Durani, for the 
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Achi before noticed. Angary a is the name of a celebrated tribe 
of pirates along the shores of the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea, 
and may stand for Angira Brahman, or for Aggar^ mercantile Eaj- 
put. Bahra, or Vahra, may stand for Bdhrl Khatri. Baradya 
and Bora for Bararya, and Bor, mercantile Eajput. Chota for 
Chdto Brahman. Doda is Eajput. Gadarya, or Gadar, represents 
the ancient Gedrosoi of the Greeks. Jamhot is the same as Jareja, 
and was the name taken on conversion of the tribe to Islam, as 
before related. Jamhot means the Jam family or clan. Masur, or 
Masurya, is for Mysara tribe of Indian desert. Eanja and Eongha 
are the same, but not recognised. Shaluka is for Chdluk, or 
Solanki Eajput. Sinhan for Sinhala Khatri. Sengar for Sengarh 
Rajput. Suthra may be for Soratya Pramara. 

BuLFAT, or BuEPAT, is a corruption of Abulfath, a Muhammadan 
surname taken on conversion to that religion by the ancestors of 
this tribe, and means " Father of Victory," or, " Pre-eminently 
Victorious." The Bulfat are in two divisions — Bappah, or Bappa- 
hani, and Amal, or Amalanri. The Bappah, or Bappahani, 
descend from the family of the celebrated Gahlot Eajput sovereign 
of Chitor, who was styled Bappa, and whose history is given in 
Tod's " Annals of Eajasthan." Bappa founded the Gahlot 
dynasty in Marwar in 728 a.d. He left a very numerous progeny, 
and had reached the age of one hundred years when he died. At 
the close of his career, Bappa, says Tod, " abandoned his children 
and his country, carried his arms west to Khorasan, and there 
established himself, and married new wives from among the 
'barbarians,' by whom he had a numerous offspring." Tod 
adds, that Bappa " became an ascetic at the foot of Meru, where 
he was buried alive after having overcome all the princes of the 
west, as in Ispahan, Kandahar, Cashmeer, Irak, Iran, Tooran, and 
Cafferistan, all of whose daughters he married, and by whom he 
had one hundred and thirty sons, called the Nosheyra Pathans. 
Each of these founded a tribe bearing the name of the mother, 
ffis Hindu children were ninety-eight in number, and were called 
Agni oopasi Sooryavansij or " sun-bom fire- worshippers." " The 
Amal, or AmalanI, are apparently the same as the Aymal, or 
Aemal, which we have frequently met in the sections of several 
of the Pathan tribes of the Indus valley all the way up to Pesh- 
awar, where is a village of that name near the Kohat Pass. The 
"Nosheyra Pathans" of Tod may now be represented by the 
Noshirwani and Shirwani Baloch; and their original seat by the 
district of NushJcl, " of the Nush," an abbreviation of Noshirwani, 
or Nosheyra. Bulfat sections are — Not yet ascertained. 

JoJcyd sections are : — 
Band. Bardfeja. Bizanju. Ghad. Gidor. Hamiraka. 
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Harya putra. Harti. Hingara. Jadgal. Kalmati. Mahmat. 
Medah. Musi. Pagh, Panda. Ponwar. Biiis. 

Begani. Sabra. Salarya. Shahzada. Shikari. Tabar. 

Wardili. 

Of the above names, Jokya may stand for Jdga, and Band for 
BJiandj both Eajput tribes of the bard or minstrel class, similar 
to the celebrated and once-powerful Charan of the same clan. 
Bardeja for Bardja, mercantile Eajput. Glddr is the same as 
Q-adar, and stands for the Sanskrit Gadura (of the Mahabharat), 
whence the Gedrosia^ or Gadrusia, of the Greeks. Hamiraka 
stands for the descendants of Hamlr, a famous Q-ahlot chieftain 
who opposed the Arabs in Sind. Harya putba, " sons of Hari," 
a branch of the Jareja Yadu, or tribe of Hari. Harti is perhaps 
the original form of the Hardin Grujar. Hingara may be con- 
nected with the Hingldj shrine. Jadgal, or Jatgal, is Jat ; it is 
curious to note the use of the affix -gal and -gall here in the 
southern extreme of eastern Afghanistan, just as amongst the 
Kafir tribes in the extreme north of this frontier, as in the 
Waegal, Beragal, Bashgal, etc., before noticed ; the Jadgal are 
also called Jagdal by a transposition of syllables and confusion or 
corruption of consonants, not at all uncommon in.Balochistan; 
and it is probable that the places in Afghanistan called Jagdalak 
in Jalalabad district of Kabul, and JaldaJc in Kalati Ghilzi of 
Kandahar, may indicate former tenancy by the Jat, a race 
widely spread over northern India, where it constitutes the main 
ethnic element of the population, in Punjab especially. Kalmati 
stands for Kalmoh Pramara. Mahmat, Mohmit, or Mahmit, we 
have before met as a clan of the Vaziri ; it may stand for Maha 
Mad, or MaJia MM, " the great Mad or Med," the same people as 
those of the next section, Medah, which stands for Med or Mad, 
a very ancient tribe in these parts, and an offshoot of the Madai 
or " Medes " of Persia ; here the Med are a coast tribe, employed 
chiefly as sailors, fishermen, and formerly as pirates ; they repre- 
sent the IJchthiophagoi of the Greeks, and are the modern MaTcrdni, 
after whom the countey is called Makran. Musi, or Musa (com- 
monly called Musi&ni) is the same as Muse-ka, the Mtmkani of 
Alexander's historians. Pagh is apparently the same as Pazh 
and Phog of other Baloch tribes, and as the Pash and Bash 
(Bashgali) of the Kafir, and may stand for Pashdl, before noticed ; 
or it may stand for Pachhada, Jat, " of the Pachha,'' which again 
may stand for Pashdh Panda for Pdndd Brahman, and Ponwar 
for Puar, another form of Pramara Eajput. Eais, or Eaisani, for 
Rdokd, Chaluk, or Solanki. Sabra for Sahar or Sabrwdl Khatri. 
Salarya for Sdldr, before noticed. Tabar for Tepdra, mercantile Eaj- 
put. "Wardili seems to be the same as Wadihl, a tribe of the Kafir. 
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EiND. — The Eind comprise a great number of clans, more com- 
monly known by the general term Baloch ; of which latter tribe 
the Eind is now reckoned a branch. All these clans or tribes 
are subdivided into numerous sections, some of which contain 
only a few families. The principal Baloch tribes are the follow- 
ing, most of. the subdivisions and sections of which have the 
possessive plural aflfix of -ani, or -ari, as before explained. 

Baloch tribes. 

3a. Bozdar. 
iki. Q-ichki, 
I. Jatdi. 
sa. Korwa. 

Lund. 
L. Mazari. 

Sajodi. 



Bari. 


Bolida. 


Bozdar. 


Bugti. 


Burdi. 


Dreshak. 


Dor, 


Dumki. 


Gichki, 


Gorich. 


Hamar. 


Hot. 


Jakar. 


Jaloi. 


Jatdi. 


Kaodai. 


Kasar. 


TCatwar. 


Khatran. 


Khosa. 


Korwa. 


Laghari. 


Landi. 


Lashari. 


Latti. 


Lori. 


Lund. 


Magazi. 


Malai. 


Mammasani. 


Marwari, 


Mari. 


Mazari. 


Med. 


Nabka. 


Nohani. 



Noshirwani. Eakslu Eind. 



Sangarya. Utan, etc. 



Of the above names, Baloch is for Baldecha Chohin Eajput ; Bari 
is for Bdrd or Bdru Brahman. Bolida (mentioned by Ptolemy) 
is the same as the Pulddl or Fadlddi of the Hazarah, before 
noticed, and was formerly an important tribe in these parts, and 
has given its name to a considerable district of Makran ; the 
original name seems to have been B61, Bola, or Pola (whence the 
Bol temple of Multan, Bolan Pass, and Pulaji shrine not far from 
it), for SaZ^ Brahman, and the form Bolida is the Sindi correlative 
of the Hindi Bolika— " of the Bola, Pola, or Bala." Bozdar (E^r- 
sian Buzddr^ " goat-herd ") may be the Persian form of the next 
section, Bugti, which stands for Bhagta^ Indian herdsman tribe. 
Burdi is for Bhurta, Solanki Eajput, Dumki is for DomarJcl, 
and represents the Ddmara before noticed. Gichki is the same 
as Kajki, and stands for Kash or Kachj whence the Kachwaha 
previously noticed. Qorich is for Keruch Eajput before described. 
Hamar or Hamarari, represent descendants of Hamir above men- 
tioned. Hot is apparently the same as Utan, at the end of the 
list, and both stand for the Uti of Heeodotus, the Ut and Utm|tn 
previously noticed amongst the Yusufzi. Jakar is for Jakhar, 
Hindu tribe of the Indian desert, reckoned among the Jat. Jaloi 
is for Jalya Eajput. Jatoi is Jat. Kaodai represent the ancient 
Kdi (whence Kayani), through the Sindi form Kaoda, " of the 
Kai," and the Persian Kaodai, " of the Kaoda "; the same Kai 
appears as Kao in Kafiristan. Katwar is for Katydr Eajput. 
Khatran for Khateran, plural form of KJiaUr, mercantile Eajput. 
Khosa is a Hindu tribe of the Indian desert and Jesalmir. Kor- 
wa stands for Kori Jat. Laghari and Lashari are different pro- 
nunciations of Lasdrl, and represent the natives of Las, some- 
times called Laslj especially by modems ; the transitional stages 
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are Las, Lash, Lakh, Lagh, and the last form occurs in Laghjam 
along with Lasari, the first form among the Spin Tarin before 
described ; Laghjam is a compound of the Lasi and Jamot, and 
Lasari is the plural form of Lasi ; and Lasha and Lagha appear 
as sections of the Grorchani and Kasrani (plural form of the Kasar, 
a branch of the Bind, in the above list of Baloch tribes) respec- 
tively, and before described. Landi and Lund are the same, and 
stand for Licnl, the Sanskrit Lavanya, as previously stated. Latti 
is perhaps meant for Lasi, Lori is for Ldrlj native of Laristan, 
and representative of the ancient Assyrian. Magazi may stand 
for Magrdsa Gahlot, Malai for Malahlj or Mdholi Eahtor. Mam- 
masani has been before noticed. Marwari for native of Mar war. 
Meri for Mori Pramara, or for M^r aboriginal Indian tribe. 
Mazari for Mysari Hindu tribe of Indian desert. Med has been 
noticed above. Natka, or Natkani, is for Nat^ Indian tribe of 
gipsies, conjurors, rope-dancers, etc. Nohani for Lohdni, Lunl^ 
Lavanya, above mentioned. Noshirwani for the Nosheyra above 
mentioned, or for descendants of N6shibwan, the celebrated king 
of Persia, whose capital was Madayin or Ktesiphon on the Tigris, 
and who died B79 a.d., after a reign of forty-eight years, during 
which he settled this part of the country as far as the Indus. 
Eaksh stands for Rakash, and represents the Ardkhosoi of the 
Greeks, as above explained. Hind has been noticed above. Sajodi 
may stand for Sojatl, mercantile Eajput. Sangarya for Sengarh, 
Rajput. 

The chief of the above tribes are subdivided as follows : — 

MabI sections are : — 

All. Bijar. Chalgari. Ghazni. Gusara. Jangi. 

Kalandar. Kandar. Kayani. Kongara. Lanja. Lobar. 
Pawadi. Saheja. Salar. Sarwar. Shera. Somra, etc. 

Of these, Bijar is for Bijherya Rajput (Rind). Chalgari (Chalu- 
kari) is for CJialuk or Solanki Rajput ; it is also called Shalgari, 
and given its name to the Shalgar district of Ghazni. Gusara 
is'for Gasdra, mercantile Rajput. Kongarafor Khangar or Khanjar^ 
aboriginal Indian tribe of gipsies. Lanja for Langaha Solanki. 
Lobar for Ldhirl Brahman. Pawadi for Pdwarya, minstrel tribe. 
Saheja for Sdhani Khatri. Sarwar for Sarwarya Solanki. Somra 
for Sumra Pramara. 

MazIbI sections are : — 



Baloch. 


Bangi. 


Ba.til. 


Bhimbar. 


Chaoghi. 


Dharo. 


Gola. 


Haro. 


Isan. 


Jala. 


Jask. 


Kasar. 


Lot. 


Machi. 


Masid. 


Mastak. 


Mer. 


Merwi. 


Mingal. 


Morka. 


Musi. • 


Pande. 


Polati. 


Rustam. 


Sado. 


Saheja. 


Samala. 


Sanata. 


Sanjar. 


Silat. 
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Siyaf. 
Torka, 



Sola. 
TJmra. 



Sot. 
Vao. 



Talpur. 



Sureja. Takar. 

Zamka, etc. 

Of these, Batil is for Botila Eajput (Kashwaha?). Bhimbar 
is for BhambUy mercantile Eajput. Gola is a tribe of hereditary 
slaves of the Hindu and Eajput. 'Haro for Hdra Chohan. Isan, 
or Isanani, is not recognised; it may correspond to the Yasin 
section so frequently met in the sections of the Pathan tribes. 
Lot or Lut for Lutl tribe of the Lut desert of Kirman. Mer and 
Merwi are the same, and stand for Mdr^ aboriginal tribe of Mer- 
wara. Morka for Mohor, Hindu tribe of Indian desert. Polati for 
Bolida, above explained. Sanata for Sanadhya Brahman. Silat, 
or Silatya, for Sitolya, Indian herdsman tribe. Takar for TMhur 
Jat. 

LtiND sections are : — 



Alo. 


Bakar. 


Bama. 


Bh6. 


Burta. 


Chato. 


Q-adi. 


Gaj. 


Gera. 


Gorich. 


Hot. 


Jamo. 


Ganjo. 


Jato. 


Kali. 


Kambar. 


Ladi. 


Loda. 


Marl. 


Mato. 


Nato. 


Saho. 


Saka. 


Soha. 


Sorba. 


Sumra. 


Yaro. 


Zara, etc. 







Of these, Burta is for Bhurta Solanki. Chato is Brahman. 
Gadi is the name both of a Khatri and Indian herdsman tribe. 
Gaj is for Kaj^ or Kach. Jamo for Jamot of Las Bela. Kambar 
is a Kurd clan, before noticed. Ladi and Loda are the same, 
and stand for Lddl SdJcUy mercantile Eajput (a Skythian tribe). 
Saho and Soha are the same, and for Sdh Khatri. Saka, usually 
associated with the Ladi, represents the Sdkai' (Sacae) of the 
Persians and Greeks, after whom Sistan was named Sakastin, as 
before related, Sorba is for Sorbya^ mercantile Eajput, Yaro for 
Jora Eahtor. 

Deeshak sections are : — 

Arab. Arsho. Brahim. Fogil. Gamo. Gonfaz. 
Isan. Jask. Katohal. Kirman. Malo. Mando. 
Mingo. Mital. Nuk. Sami. Sargani. Shekh, etc. 

Of these names, Gamo is for Oamoha, Eajput. Gonfaz may be 
meant for GandapUr, before noticed. Fogil is for Pagal, and 
stands for Bhagdla Solanki. 

GoBiSHANi, or GoeohIni sections are : — 



Ali. 

Choti. 

Hot. 

Korpat. 

Motik. 

Shal. 



Babol. 

Dod. 

Jask. 

Khalil. 

Musa. 

Shik. 



Badal. 

Dorka. 

Jogi. 

Ladi. 

Pitafi. 

Soha. 



Bangal. 

Gabol. 

Kalang. 

Lashari. 

Salu. 

Sur. 



Bazgir. 

Haro. 

Kang. 

M6o. . 

Sandil. 

Tangu. 



Chang. 

Hel. 

Katal. 

Mita. 

Sarmor. 

Tarkal, etc. 
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Many of these we have met and explained above, Babol is for 
BabuTy Gujar. Bangal is Jat. Choti is for CMto Brahman. 
Dod and Dorka are the same, and for Dor Eajput. Gabol is for 
Kapolj mercantile Rajput. Hel is Jat. Korpat is a compound 
name of Kor and Phcttak, Indian herdsman tribes, together. 
Khalil may be Khallya^ Indian herdsman tribe. Meo, native of 
Mewat, Eajwara, Sandil is Brahman, or may stand for Sindhilj 
Parihara, Eajput. The above examples suffice to show the com- 
position of the tribes and clans comprised under the name Baloch, 
and classed together under the Bind, Ein, or Ean, Rajput branch 
of the Baloch. 

Jat Baloch sections are : — 

Abra. Aslamya, Bangal. Bangi. Dalai. Desi. 

Dhe. Gratwara. Haura. Hel, Hodi. Jagdal. 

Jakhar, Jatoi. Kalhora. Khandya. Khokhar. Kori. 

Machi. Manjha. Nau Naga, Pachhada. Palal. Pasrar. 

Thakuraili. Thenwa. Wadera, etc. 

Of these, Q-atwara is met with as Gdto, Aslamya as Isldmya, 
Jagdal as Jadgal, Jakhar as Jahar and Zigar, Kori as Korwd, 
Manjha as Mdnjo, Nau Naga as Ndnd^ Pachha-da as Pash, Pazhj 
Paghj and Phog, Thakuraili as TdJcar and TaJcar, Thfenwa as Tanya^ 
"Wadera as Wardili and Wadlhl, 

Besides the tribes of Balochistan above mentioned, there are 
some scattered Afghans and Arabs. The latter are found chiefly 
in the western coast districts, where they are engaged in com- 
mercial and agricultural pursuits ; they constitute the bulk of a 
religious sect in these parts of Belochistan, which is called Zikctrl, 
and appears to be an offshoot of the Roshanya, and perhaps of the 
ManichsBans. The former have a small colony, settled at Kalat 
chiefly, of the Babi Afghan tribe, almost entirely engaged in 
mercantile pursuits; they derive probably from the Bhibd 
Pramara Rajput. In the same district of Kalat is also found a 
settled community of Persian origin, called Dehwdr, or " villager " ; 
they correspond to the Dihcdn of Sistan, speak Persian, and are 
wholly engaged in agriculture. By some they are reckoned as 
Tajib, a term which, in Afghanistan and Central Asia generally, 
is applied to all the vassal or servile Persian-speaking population 
who are settled in villages and towns, and engaged in husbandry 
and civil industries, as distinct from the dominant classes, mili- 
tary, nomadic, and predatory. This completes our review of the 
tribes inhabiting Balochistan, the ancient Gadrosia, the country 
covered by the seventeenth satrapy of Herodotus. 

The eighteenth satrapy comprised the Matienoi, Saspiroi, and 
Alarodoi ; it occupied the northern portion of modem Persia^ 
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and lies beyond the limits of our present inquiry. It included 
part of Media, adjoining the ancient Aria district of our Afghan- 
istan, which was inhabited by the Matienoi,or Mati^ a tribe which 
we have seen largely represented amongst the modem Afghan. 

The nineteenth satrapy comprised the Tibarenoi, Makronoi, 
Mosynoekoi, and Marsoi ; it lay farther away than the preceding 
satrapy towards the west, about the shores of the Euxine Sea. 
It is interesting to us only from the mention of the Makronoi 
and thekvMosynoekoi. In Makronoi we seem to have the same 
name as the Makrani of Balochistan, already explained as mean- 
ing " fish-eaters " — the IJchthiophagoi of the Q-reeks ; the name 
may have been given to the coast tribes of the southern shores of 
the Euxine for the same reason that it has been given to those 
of the ancient Gadrosia, modem Balochistan. The Mosynoekoi of 
Herodotus is the name applied to a people apparently different 
from his Makronoi. But Stbabo, speaking of the inhabitants of 
some mountains in Pontus, says (Q-eog. xiii. 3) that they are all 
quite savage, including, among others, the Suanoi, formerly 
called Makronoi; and that some of them live among trees, or 
in small towers, whence the ancients called them Mosynodkoij 
" dwellers in towers," because the towers were called mosynoL 
In regard . to this, I may here note that in various parts of the 
Indus valley, where the land is marshy and periodically flooded, 
the pastoral inhabitants erect platforms or towers upon upright 
posts, in which they live during the period of the inundations, to 
escape the torments of musquitoes and insects ; these structures 
they call machdn, which may be the word represented by the 
Greek mosynoi above mentioned. In regard to the Suanoi 
(modern Mingrelian), formerly called Makronoi, I may here note 
that there is a district, in the Makran division of Balochistan, 
called Syana-koh ; and at the junction of the Khojah, Amran, and 
Suleman ranges, on the north-eastern borders of Balochistan 
(Syana-koh being within its north-western border), is another 
district called Syona-dag. The Pukhto word ddg must not be 
confounded with the Turki ddgh or tdgh, which has the same 
meaning as the Persian koh, viz. " mountain." The Pukhto ddg or 
ddgah means a bare, flat plain, generally hard, and strewed with 
pebbles, and is here applied as the name of the elevated plateaux 
of hard, pebbly, and mostly bare soil, which constitute a charac- 
teristic feature of the Tobah highlands. There is also, as we 
have seen, a section of the Pathan tribes of this region of the 
Suleman range, called Syani. 

The twentieth, and last, satrapy included the Indians, says 
Herodotus. The term is comprehensive, and indefinite enough ; 
but, happily for us, this satrapy lies beyond the area of our inquiry. 
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We have now run over, — with more haste than I wished, — the 
twenty satrapies of the Persian Empire of Darius Hystaspes 
enumerated by Herodotus, and have very briefly noticed those 
which lay within the limits of the ancient Ariana — our Afghan- 
istan — as defined at the outset of our inquiry. We have recog- 
nised amongst the existing inhabitants of this region the modern 
representatives, in name, at least, of most of the nations men- 
tioned by Herodotus as its occupants in his day — say, the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ; and I have examilied and 
analysed the present composition of the several Afghan tribes 
bearing the names of those ancient nations, or occupying their 
territories. In the long list and multiplicity of tribes and their 
sub-divisions, amongst the great variety of names and races, the 
fact which comes out with most remarkable clearness is the 
entire absence of the name which the people of the country now 
bear as their national designation. We have met with no tribe, 
nor clan, nor section named Afghan, or bearing a name anything 
like it. 

Next to this disclosure, and a fact no less remarkable, is the 
great preponderance of Rajput and Indian races — long since lost 
to sight in the all-absorbing brotherhood of Islam — ^throughout 
the whole area of the region to its farthest western limits, 
although naturally they predominate in its eastern quarters. 
The Indian element in the population of ancient Ariana is well 
represented in modern Afghanistan by the survival to our day of 
the same tribal names, with little or no orthographic change, 
which history has recorded as being borne by the nations inhabit- 
ing that region during the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the overthrow of the Persian Empire of another Darius 
(CoDOMANNus) by Alexander the Great, in 330 b.c. 

The Makedonian conquest was that of one pagan — or idolatrous 
— nation over another ; the religious worship of both the Greek 
and the Indian, though separated by the intervening Persian of 
an entirely different creed, had many points in common, and 
their mythologies were so alike, as to have been recognised by 
each as of one and the same origin (Egjrptian, Hamitic) ; the 
great difference between them, apart from language, lay in the 
superior civilization of the Greek, his advance in letters, arts, 
and military organization. It was this superior civilization of 
the Greek that enabled the successors of Alexander to establish 
the Greek dominion over the countries he had conquered ; appa- 
rently with the willing co-operation of the natives, with whom 
the Greeks freely intermarried, and with whom they fairly shared 
the government, whilst retaining the supreme authority in their 
own hands. During the Greek supremacy and course of Hellen- 
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selves PuJchtun individually and PuJchtdnah collectively ; and from 
this last, or from PukhtdUj another form of Pukhtun, comes the 
current Hindustani form Pathdn, By its Indian neighbours this 
country of Pukht is called Roh^ a Hindi word which corresponds 
to the Persian jfiTo A, and means "mountain"; and the Roh country 
is said to extend from the highlands of Swat and Bajaur in the 
north to the Arabian Sea in the south, and from Kandahar and 
Ghor in the west to the Indus and Hasan Abdal in the east ; but 
in a restricted sense the name is applied only to the Suleman 
range itself, from the Khybar to the Bolan. The inhabitants of 
Roh are called RohUa, an abbreviation of Eoh-wala, which means 
" native of Roh " (mountaineer). The word Pukhta is the moun- 
taineer's hard pronunciation of the Persian Pushta, which means 
" mountain," " hill range," though the use of the word in this 
sense is now more or less obsolete in both th6 Pukhto and Persian 
colloquials ; the words Koh and Kohistan — " mountain " and 
" mountainous country," and Kohistani, " mountaineer," being 
used instead, especially in designating the mountainous districts 
in the northern portion of this eastern frontier of Afghanistan ; 
as the Kohistan of Kabul, Kohistan of Swat, etc., and in the case 
of Dardistan as Kohistan simply ; the latter term being in fact 
the Persian equivalent of the Sanskrit DaradistMn, or " country 
of the Darada " ; the meaning of the word Darada itself being 
" mountaineer," or " of the dar," which last word means " moun- 
tain." Another Sanskrit name for " mountaineer," used anciently 
to designate the hill people on the Indus borders of Kashmir (if 
not indeed another name for the Darada), was Kirata, for Kirada 
" of the Kir," that is " of the mountain " (Mr or grir = mountain). 
This last name is not often heard in these parts now, but that of 
the Darada still survives in the modern Dardu of Dardistan. 

We thus see that from a remote period the whole of the 
eastern portion of our Afghanistan has, in various languages and 
dialects, been designated as " The Mountains," or " The High- 
lands," and its inhabitants as " The Mountaineers," or " The 
Highlanders." The Paktiya of Herodotus is clearly the Pathan 
Pukhta^ the harsh mountaineer's pronunciation of the soft Per- 
sian Pushta, the term applied to this mountainous region when it 
formed part of the Persian Empire. The Roh of the Hindi prob- 
ably originated after the transfer of these provinces to Sandra.- 
KOTTOS filled the country with Hindus. The Sanskrit Darada and 
Kirata lay beyond the Paktiya country to the north, and were 
more ancient names, which perhaps included Paktiya before it got 
its Persian name of Pushta. The southern extremity of the Roh 
country, to tke south of the Bolan Pass, though called Kohistani 
Baloch also, is locally styled Brahwiki, " of the Brahwi," or 
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"Brahwi country," and explained as meaning hurohl Jcl, " of the 
people of the mountains." Thus far we see that the several national 
names in this eastern portion of Afghanistan — viz., Pukhtun or 
Pathan, Rohila, Kohistani, Barohi or Brahwi, and Darada or 
Dardu, all alike mean "Mountaineer." 

Let us now turn to the western ^portion of pur Afghanistan, 
Here we find the frontier marching with Persia of the present 
day, and extending in an unbroken chain of hills from Gurgan 
(ancient Hyrkania) in the north to Kirman (ancient Karmania) in 
the south, called by the Persian word Kohistan, "Highlands." 
The portion of it to the west of Herat, now occupied by the 
Karai Turk, is said to have been the former seat of the modem 
Abdali Afghans ; and the whole range was one of the strongholds 
of the sect of the Assassins, the followers of Hasan Sabah, the Shekh 
til Jahdlj " Prince of the Jabal " (the name given to the highlands 
of Persia by the Arabs), and the " Old Man of the Mountains," as 
known in Europe ; who call themselves Ismaili, but were called 
Muldhida, or " The Impious," by orthodox Musalmans. It is pro- 
bable that many of the subdivisions of the Afghan tribes which 
bear the name Ismail may derive from this sect, after its destruc- 
tion by HoLAKU Khan, and perhaps the entire Bangash tribe. 
The rest of western Afghanistan is occupied in its southern half 
by the sandy desert of Sistan and the low hills of Makran, a tract 
which, inclusive of modern Sistan, was called Nlmroz by early 
Muhammadan writers from a tradition, it is supposed, of its 
having anciently belonged to the empire of Nimrod, king of 
Babylon. In its northern half the greater portion of western 
Afghanistan is occupied by the mountainous country of Ghor, the 
Paropamisus of Alexander's historians, a word supposed to be 
derived from the Hindi parva-bdma, " flat-topped mountain," and 
the modem Hazarah. By Muhammadan writers the country is 
usually mentioned by the tautological term Kohistani Ghor, that 
is, " the mountainous country of the mountains " ; for Ghor is a 
form of the Pukhto ghar = Sa,nskrit gir, " mountain," and is found 
in this form in Gharistan (Gharjistan of our maps), the name of 
one of its districts. The name dates apparently from a period 
subsequent to the Makedonian conquest, and was given to the 
country probably by the Indians, who then took possession of the 
country. The modern name Hazarah dates only from the period 
of the Mughal invasion of Changiz Khan in the first half of the 
thirteenth century, and is explained as being of Persian origin, 
from the word hazarah, " a division a thousand strong," being 
used to designate the military divisions, or banners, into which 
the country was parcelled out under the Mughal rule. But there 
is another country, or district, on the east bank of the Indus, now 
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called by the same name Hazarah, to which this explanation does 
not apply ; for the Indus Hazarah is evidently the modern form 
of the Sanskrit Abhisara (the country of the Abisares of Alex- 
ander's historians) mentioned in the Rajataringini as a depen- 
dency of Kashmir under the name of Dorvabisara, "the Dor valley 
Abhisara." There is, however, apart from any historical record, 
a decisive point in favour of the accuracy of the above explana^ 
tion of the name of the Hazarah of Ghir, and that is its common 
use in the plural form of Hazdrajdf, which indicates the former 
division of the country into military districts, each of which was 
distinguished as the hazdrah, or division of troops nominally a 
thousand strong, of a particular district under its own proper 
banner ; and at the present day each of the four Aymak tribes 
previously described, and several of the Dahi also, is called an 
hazarah, both as regards the tribe itself and the district belonging 
to it ; as Tymani hazarah, Tymuri hazarah, Dahi Zangi hazarah, 
Dahi Chopan hazarah, etc. At the present the name Hazarah or 
Hazarajat supersedes any other for the entire Ghor country. It 
is only the hill districts to the east and west of Herat that are 
now sometimes spoken of as Kohistan ; but their inhabitants are 
not called Kohistani, being too well known by their proper names. 
The Aymak and Hazarah inhabitants of Ghor are never called 
Afghan by the people of the country in the heart of which they 
dwell ; they are indeed entirely different races, as we have seen, 
and have nothing in common with the Afghans so called. 

North of the Ghor country is the Turkistan province of modem 
Afghanistan. It is the country of Turk and Uzbak tribes, and 
contains no territorial tribes of Afghans. We need not therefore 
tarry in this part of the country. The eastern portion of Afghan 
Turkistan is inhabited by the Badakhshi, Wakhi, Shighni, who 
are classed as Tajik along with the other ancient Persian-speaking 
population now found in the lowlands and open parts of the 
country, and in the large towns and cities. In Afghanistan the 
term Tajik is comprehensively applied to all the Persian speaking 
peasantry in the lowlands, and to the artisan, professional, mer- 
cantile, and servile classes in the cities and towns whose language 
is the Persian. The Dehwar colony of Persian-speaking agri- 
culturists in Kalati Baloch is also reckoned as Tajik, and there 
are similar village communities of Tajik in different parts of the 
country, as in Logar, the suburbs of Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, 
etc., and especially in the Kohistan of Kabul, where the bulk of 
the population is Tajik, and largely consists of converted Kafir. 
The word Tajik or Tazik, as used in Afghanistan, is a diminutive 
form of the Persian tdz, which means " servile, menial, low-bred, 
subject," and in this sense appears to have originated during the 
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Arab supremacy in Persia and Central Asia, where the vulgar 
language of the civil population was Persian, to distinguish the 
servile and trading classes from the ruling and military classes ; 
as in the phrase Turk or Tdz^ distinguishing the warlike and 
military Turk from the peaceable and servile Persian; and in 
Tdzik Mdzik or Tajik Majik, used in a contemptuous sense, to 
denote the servile and rustic classes of the Persian-speaking popu- 
lation and such like. The term Tajik does not signify race descent 
in Afghanistan, for under that designation are included a variety 
of tribeless but servile races, Persian, Indian, Rajput, Naga, etc. 
Those of recognised Persian descent in Afghanistan are called 
Parsivan. By the Persians the name Tdz is given to the de- 
scendants of Arabs in Persia, and is also applied by them to the 
Arabs themselves who settled in Persia, and anything of Arab 
origin or descent in Persia they called Tdzl, "Arabian," as aspi 
Tdzl^ "Arab horse," sagi Tdzl, "Arab dog"; but both these 
examples have also the independent meanings of " race-horse " 
and "racing dog, grey-hound," from the Persian verb tdikhtan^ 
tdZj "to run," " drive," etc., and this may be the source of the 
Tdz applied by the Persians to Arabs. 

Of the various divisions of the country mentioned by the ancient 
Greek and Roman writers quoted, and by the later Muhammadan 
authors, we have already noticed the names in the beginning of 
our inquiry, and need not repeat them again now. In our review 
we have gone over the whole area of the region previously defined 
as the Afghanistan of our inquiry, and nowhere have we found 
any portion of it called Afghanistan, either by ancients or 
modems, or even by its existing inhabitants; for, though the 
name is not unknown to them, it is not used by them as the 
designation of their country, except by that division of the 
inhabitants calling themselves Durani Afghan, and by them since 
the middle of the last century only. The name by which this 
region is known to and spoken of by its inhabitants is Khorasan. 
The name Afghanistan, it appears, originated with the Persians, 
and no earlier than the conquest of Nadir Shah, Turkoman, who 
on re-annexing this region to the Persian empire of his creation, 
less than a hundred and fifty years ago, called the southern 
portion of it Balochistan, after the predominant tribe there, and 
the northern Afghanistan, after the principal people in that 
quarter with whom he had to deal. But in the middle of the 
last century, Ahmad Shah, Abdali, on making himself master of 
Nadir's conquests in this region, extended the name of Afghanistan 
to the whole country, as we have defined it after the ancient 
Ariana. Although the name Afghanistan is of very modem date 
as a territorial designation, the Afghans themselves appear in 
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history from a very much earlier period ; at least from the 
beginning of the eighth century of our era, at which period the 
savage and predatory mountaineers of the Ghor highlands north 
of Sistan became known to the early Arab invaders of this region 
by the name of Afghan, and Afaginah in the plural From this 
time forwards during the next two centuries of warfare and 
dynastic changes in this region, the Afghan name figures from 
time to time in Oriental history as that of a turbulent and 
barbarous people, mostly nomadic or pastoral, of warlike and 
predatory instincts, and endowed with military and administrative 
capabilities of no mean order; till at length they attain the climax 
of their glory and renown in the Ghori dynasty of G-hazni, when 
the celebrated ShahAbuddin Ghori conquered Hindustan, and not 
only confirmed the Islam introduced there by Sultan Mahmud of 
the preceding Turk dynasty at Ghazni, but along with it planted 
the Afghan arms with such effect, that after the downfall of the 
Ghori dynasty they raised the Afghan to the sovereignty of India, 
as represented by the Pathan kings of Delhi. We are not con- 
cerned to trace the Afghan career in India to its displacement by 
the Mughal, but may conveniently turn from this point to 
inquire who these Afghans were. The dynasty established at 
Ghazni by Sabaktakin is reputed to have been Turk, though 
Sabak himsejf may have been a native of the Ghazni country, 
and perhaps a Rajput to boot; at all events he married a lady of 
one of the tribes dwelling about Ghazni, who bore him his son 
and successor the famous MAHMtn, the first Muhammadan prince 
who ever adopted the title of Sultan. This Mahmud treated the 
Afghans with especial favour, and very largely employed them, 
not only in his army, but also in various other State offices, by 
which means they acquired so great power and influence as to 
supplant his dynasty on the throne of Ghazni, which then passed 
to the Afghan of Ghor. 

r* The Ghori Afghan of the Ghazni dynasty belonged to the Sur 
tribe of Ghor ; they were Suri Afghan. " \The Sur we have already 
described amongst the tribes of Ghor, and left it uncertain 
whether these Sur were of Syrian or of Indian derivation. The 
Pathan kings of Delhi, who rose upon the ruins of the Ghori 
dynasty of Ghazni, were of the Lodi tribe ; they were Lodi Af- 
ghan, and apparently neighbours of the Suri, but their exact 
location as a territorial tribe is not well ascertained, though 
probably it was somewhere in the vicinity of Ghazni, towards the 
Arghandab valley. From the time of Sultan Mahmijd the Lodi 
figure prominently as military commanders and provincial gover- 
nors under successive sultans, until their own elevation to the 
sovereignty. There is none of the tribe now traceable in 
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Afghanistan, nor have they left any perceptible mark of their 
former possession in the soil there ; though they are said to. have 
been a very important tribe in all the country between Bost on 
the Helmand, the winter residence of the court of MAHMtiD, and 
Ghazni, the summer residence ; and are said to have materially 
contributed to the successes of Mahmud's repeated invasions of 
Hindustan, and especially at Somnath. In India, the Lodi, or 
Ludhi, as they are there called, have established many flourishing 
colonies, especially in Sirhind district, where the town of Ludhl- 
ana marks one of their chief settlements, and is now, under 
British rule, the asylum for broken-down and exiled Afghan 
princes. The name Lodi, Ludi, Lodhi, or Ludhi does not appear 
among the Eajput tribes and clans ; but among the Brahmans of 
Northern India there is a clan named Luhdi. This Luhdi Brahmat^ 
clan may be the source of the modern Lodi, or they may derive 
from the ancient Ludi of Lydia, together with the Ludhi Brah- 
man themselves. But however this may be, neither of these 
names Suri and Ludi help us to the origin of the name Afghan, 
under which as a national appellation both are classed. Thus far 
we have failed to trace the source of the name Afghan amongst 
the people by whom it is borne as a national appellation, certainly 
since the commencement of the eighth century after Christ. Let 
us now look for it elsewhere within the ancient Persian Empire, 
of which this region formed an integral part. 

Herodotus, in his enumeration of the twenty satrapies before 
referred to, says, " The thirteenth comprehended Paktyika, the 
Armenians with the contiguous nations as far as the Euxine ; " 
and a little farther on, after the last satrapy, speaking of the 
Indians, he says, " There are other Indians bordering on the city 
of Kaspatyrus and the country of Paktyika, settled northward of 
the other Indians, whose mode of life resembles that of the Bak- 
trians." Thus we have two countries called Paktyika^ one on the 
western borders, the other on the eastern frontiers of the ancient 
Persia. The Paktyika on the Indus we have before spoken of as 
the Pukhtun-khwa (Hindi PuJchtdn M\ Pukhta, or Eoh country 
of the Pukhtanah, Pathan, or Eohila, and explained the words as 
equivalent to the modern Persian Kohistan or Koh, and Kohi- 
stani, and meaning respectively "Mountainous country," or 
" Mountains," and " Mountaineers." The Armenian Pafcfyifca on 
the Euxine, being of the same mountainous character as the 
Indian Paktyika on the Indus, evidently bore the same Persian 
name of Pukhtun-khwa or Pukhta (probably the highlanders' 
pronunciation of the soft Persian Pushta) meaning "mountainous 
country." In Afghanistan the old names Pukht and Eoh have 
given way in the colloquial to the modem Persian Kohistan, of 
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ihe same signification. Whether the old name represented by 
the Greek Paktyika still survives in Armenia and contiguous 
countries in the form of Pukhtun-khwa and Pukhta, as it does 
on the Indus frontier, I do not know; but it is probable that there 
also the old name has been displaced in the colloquial by the 
modem DdghistaUj which is the Turki equivalent of Kohistan. 
The Turki words Dagh and Daghistan, " mountains " and 
"mountainous country," and Daghistani, "mountaineers," though 
used commonly throughout Asia Minor to designate mountainous 
districts and their inhabitants, are applied more particularly to a 
separate district and its inhabitants in that portion of the Arme- 
nian mountains which lies between the Caspian and Euxine seas 
and is bounded northwards by the range of Caucasus. The 
eastern portion of this region is occupied by the province of 
Shirwan, the Albania of Strabo and Pliny, and it is this country 
which is now more particularly designated Ddghistan, and its 
inhabitants Daghistdni ; perhaps because they are the exact equi- 
valents of an obsolete native Pukhtun-kha and Pukhtun in the 
later predominant language of the country. 

The name Albania, it seems clear, was given to the country 
by the Romans. Albania means "mountainous country," and 
its inhabitants were called Albani, " Mountaineers," Albanians. 
The name is not found in Herodotus, and may be taken as the 
Latin equivalent of the Persian name represented by his Paktyika, 
which was probably Pushta or Pukhtunkha. The original Latin 
name was probably Alba, corresponding to the Persian Pushta ; 
and from it came Albania as the equivalent of Pushticnkhd. The 
stages may be thus expressed: Alba = Pushta = " mountain " ; 
Alban = Pushtan = " mountaineer " ; Albania = Pushtimkha = 
"country of the mountaineer"; Albani = Pushtun = " inhabitant 
of the country of the mountaineers," or Albanian. The Latin 
Alban is apparently the source of the Armenian Alwdn, which 
is their name for these Albani. The Armenian Alwan, Alvan, 
•or Alban, though ordinarily so pronounced indifferently, is writ- 
ten in the Armenian character with letters which, being trans- 
literated, read as Aghvdn or Aghwdn ; and this word, pronounced 
Alvan, etc., in Armenia, in the colloquial dialect of their eastern 
neighbours is changed to Aoghdn, Avghdn, and Afghan; which 
last, with its Arabic plural Afdghinah, is the form commonly used 
by the Arab and other Muhammadan writers. In signification 
the word is the same as the current Persian Kohistani and Turki 
Daghistani, and means " Mountaineer." 

Thus we find that the eastern highlands of the ancient Persian 
empire and their inhabitants have been called, at different periods 
and in different portions of the regions, by names which all alike 
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mean "the mountains" and "the mountaineers." The old 
Persian Pukhta and its inhabitants the Pukhtun (Hindustani 
Pathan), whose language is the Pukhto. or " Hill language " 
(pronounced by the western Afghans Pushta, Pushtun, and 
Pushto), the Greek forms Paktyika and Paktyes, Anglice, Pakt- 
yans), the Hindi Eoh and Rohila, the Sanskrit Daradasthan 
and Darada (colloquial Dardu), and the current Persian Kohistan 
and Kohistani, all alike mean " the mouutains " and " the moun- 
taineers " respectively. Similarly, in the western highlands of 
the empire the old Persian Pushta and Pushtan, the assumed 
source of the Paktyika and Paktyes of Herodotus, the Latin 
Albania and Albani, whence the Armenian Alwan, Aghvan, and 
Afghan, and the Turki Daghistan and Daghistani, all alike mean 
" the mountains " and " the mountaineers." 

Having found the source of our Afghan in the Armenian 
Aghvan, it seems clear from what is above explained that the 
name Afghan merely means " mountaineer," and is the Armenian 
form of the Roman Albani, the same as the modern Albanian, 
and that properly it is not an ethnic term of distinct race nation- 
ality at all, but is merely the appellation of the inhabitants of 
a particular mountainous region, irrespective of their national or 
racial affinities. It is in this last sense that the name is applied 
to the inhabitants of Afghanistan, for the Afghans, as we know 
them, certainly comprise several distinct race nationalities. But 
the Afghans themselves, though they reckon no tribe as Afghan 
that does not speak the Pukhto as its mother tongue, make a 
marked distinction in the application of the name. In Afghan- 
istan the name Afghan is properly limited to certain tribes inhabit- 
ing the Kandahar country whose language is the Pukhto ; whilst, 
as before explained, the other Pukhto-speaking tribes, inhabitants 
of the Suleman range and its offshoots, are called Pukhtun, or 
Pathan. In other words. Western Afghanistan is Afghan, and 
Eastern Afghanistan is Pathan. ' • 

How the Armenian name Afghan, derived originally from the 
Latin, came to be applied, with the limitations above indicated, to 
the people of a portion of Western Afghanistan, is a question that 
requires investigation. The name itself, I take it, dates only 
from the period of the Roman dominion in Asia Minor, and can 
have been applied to the people now owning it only at some time 
subsequent to the Roman rule ; perhaps during the period of the 
Parthian Empire, of which Armenia formed an important division. 
In the long succession of Arsaki kings, who for more than four 
and a half centuries ruled this part of Asia, some of them were 
of Armenian birth and descent, and others were closely allied by 
marriage with the Armenian princes and nobles. The whole of 






INTRODUCTORY REMARKS TO AN INQUIRY 

INTO THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF 

AFGHANISTAN. 

When invited to become a member of this Ninth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists, and at the same time 
asked to contribute a Paper in furtherance of the work to 
be accomplished by the Congress, I gladly accepted the 
former proposal, because of the interest I have always 
taken in everything relating to the East ; but with respect 
to the latter, though fully sensible of the honour thereby 
conferred, I felt some hesitation, owing to my inability to 
offer anything worthy the attention of the learned men who 
had devoted their lives to the acquirement of Oriental 
knowledge, and who would take part in the work of the 
Congress. 

On reflection, however, it seemed to me that the present 
occasion offered a convenient opportunity to bring to the 
notice of learned Orientalists some results of a mass of 
miscellaneous information relating to the inhabitants of 
Afghanistan, which I had acquired during a long period of 
service in and about that frontier province of India ; and 
more especially so as the course of political events in that 
quarter of Central Asia seems likely to bring the people of 
Afghanistan more « prominently into notice amongst the 
Western nations than they have yet been by their previous 
wars with the British in India. 

I decided, therefore, to prepare a Paper on the Ethno- 
graphy of Afghanistan, as a contribution towards the work 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists to be 
assembled in London in September, 1891, in response to 
the request above referred to. But, on looking over my 

Paper for the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 

London, September, 1891. Section (/). 
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notes and memoranda relating to the subject, J found they 
were so fragmentary and unconnected — jotted down as 
they had been at different times aud on different occasions 
in odd intervals of leisure during the course of many years 
of varied official duties — that they could be utilized only as 
material in aid of an independent and methodical investi- 
gation of the ethnography of that region. As my memo- 
randa and observations in this connection ranged over the 
wide area extending from Balkh-Turkistan to Balochistan in 
the one direction, and from the Indus Valley to the Persian 
Desert in the other, and thus covered the whole extent of 
the ancient Ariana, I thought I might venture to under- 
take an inquiry into the ethnography of that region under 
its modern name of Afghanistan, as comprehended in the 
extended application of that term. 

On setting to work, however, I soon discovered that a 
bare enumeration of the various tribes and clans of the 
several distinct nationalities inhabiting that area, — without 
entering upon any detail of particulars relating to history, 
language, religion, manners, and physical characteristics, — 
was much more than could be intelligibly compressed into 
the limits of a paper to be read before the Congress. At 
the same time another difficulty presented itself in regard 
to the order in which the various and multitudinous array 
of tribes to be disposed of was to be dealt with. Under 
these circumstances it occurred to me that, considering 
the limited time for the work, the best plan would be 
to limit my task to ^ simple enumeration of the several 
tribes now found in Afghanistan, and to identify such 
of them as I could with the nations and tribes men- 
tioned by ancient authorities as formerly inhabiting the 
region represented by that modern geographical term. 
Whilst with reference to the order in which they were to 
be dealt with, I thought it most convenient to take as my 
guide the earliest authentic record on the subject, and to 
prosecute the inquiry on the basis of the Persian satrapies 
described by Herodotus, "the Father of History;" and 
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supplementing the information gathered from this source 
with that derivable from the works of the best-known of the 
later Greek and Roman writers, treating upon this part of 
Asia subsequent to its conquest by the Makedonians under 
Alexander the Great, as the groundwork of further investi- 
gation from more recent and contemporary sources of in- 
formation, to put the whole together as briefly as possible. 

This, in fact, is the course I have adopted, and with the 
result that, notwithstanding the limited time at my disposal, 
and my constant endeavour to be as concise as possible, 
consistently with intelligibility in the text, the inquiry has 
assumed the proportions of a small volume. This being the 
case, and fully sensible as I am of the many defects in my 
work, a doubt arose in my mind as to the propriety of sub- 
mitting so hurriedly arranged and so imperfectly pursued an 
investigation to the criticism of the learned men who might 
take the trouble to read what I have written. But this doubt 
I at once set aside, under the conviction that the inquiry itself, 
however great its imperfections, presents the reader with at 
least a comprehensive view of the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
by their tribal nomenclature, such as has never before, so far 
as I am aware, been attempted, or at all events been accom- 
plished, in the English language ; whilst at the same time it 
offers to the student of Ethnology the names of a number 
of very ancient and now obscure tribes, the investigation of 
whose history and antecedents furnishes a wide field for re- 
search of a most interesting, if not important, kind, in conse- 
quence of their ancient connection with the historical events 
or traditionary occurrences that took place in India on the 
one side and Assyria on the other, in ages remotely distant 
from our earliest authentic records. 

Pursuing the inquiry after the manner above indicated, 
I have attempted no more than a simple statement of the 
names of the several nations recorded in history to have 
anciently inhabited this region to which our inquiry is limited; 
coupling with them respectively their modern representatives 
by name, together with a list of the clans and principal sec- 
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tions into which each such tribe is now divided ; and noting 
such of these latter as I have, from independent personal 
observation and inquiry, recognised as representing ancient 
tribes on the sides of India, or of Persia, or of Assyria, as the 
case may be ; irrespective of such recognition having been, 
either forestalled, or negatived, or unnoticed by others. In 
my explanations and affiliations of these tribal names I have 
doubtless made many mistakes, and for this reason am glad 
to think that my ventures in the direction indicated may lead 
others better qualified than myself to turn their attention to 
the subject and to give us the true identifications. 

As above stated, this inquiry commences with the account 
given by Herodotus of the nations in his time inhabiting the 
ancient Persian Empire, of which the region engaging our 
attention constituted the eastern portion, and does not in any 
way treat of the nations which occupied this region at a more 
remote period, except incidentally when their posterity is re- 
cognised in the existing clans or tribes found at this day in 
various of the less accessible parts thereof. And even in 
this case as briefly as possible ; for to have described in 
any detail the many tribes now found in Afghanistan, whose 
names appear in the recitals of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat, or in the records of the Rajataringini, would 
have carried us away, however alluring the pursuit, far be- 
yond the limits of the task I had undertaken at the outset 
of this inquiry. The subject is one of great interest, and 
awaits investigation at the hands of some Orientalist well 
acquainted with the ancient history of India, in respect to 
the relations of that country with Egypt and Assyria on the 
one hand and with Tartary and Tibet, including Burmah, 
on the other ; in which last quarter and Manipur, we find the 
namesakes of such tribes as the Khachin, Kuki, Khaki 
(Khakien of Burmah), etc., of the Indus border mountain 
ranges. For in the Shloka of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharat, we have many important historical truths re- 
lating to the ancient colonization of the Indian continent by 
conquering invaders from each of the quarters above men- 
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tioned, all designedly concealed in the priestly phraseology 
of the Brahman, but with such exactitude of method, nicety 
of expression, and particularity of detail, as to render the 
whole capable of being transformed into a sober, intelligible, 
and probable history of the political revolutions that took 
place over the extent of India during ages antecedent to the 
records of authentic history, by any one who will take the 
trouble to read the Sanskrit aright through the veil of 
allegory so transparently covering it. 

Of the several nations named by Herodotus and men- 
tioned as inhabiting certain Persian satrapies, which were 
included within the area of the region afterwards known as 
Ariana, almost every one is at this day represented by a 
so-called Afghan tribe of precisely the same name, and in 
much the same situation too as that assigned by Herodotus 
to the ancient nation of which it is the relic or survival. 
The same may be said also in regard to the various nations 
mentioned by the later Greek and Roman writers as in 
their times, — the first two or three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, — inhabiting different parts of this region, which in 
their day had come to be known by a geographical nomen- 
clature of provinces and districts unknown to Herodotus. 
But amongst the clans and sections of these existing tribes, 
bearing the names of the ancient nations above referred to, 
is found a variety of names evidently belonging to different 
races and nationalities the ethnic affinities of which afford 
an interesting subject for investigation. 

Some of these clans and sections, especially all along the 
mountain ranges bordering upon the Indus, are at once 
recognisable by name as representatives of the posterity of 
nations of a remote antiquity in this part of Northern India 
and Central Asia, as recorded in Sanskrit writings, such as 
the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivansa, Vishnu Purana, 
etc., and referable to aboriginal Indian races on the one 
hand and to early Skythic invaders, principally of the 
Naga race, on the other. Whilst in other parts of the 
country, chiefly in Balochistan, are found tribes whose 
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names indicate affinity with the ancient Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian races. 

Besides these, there are other tribes, found in the areas 
of these ancient satrapies, and mentioned by Greek writers 
subsequently to the conquest by Alexander the Great, 
which bear names of a stamp different from the preceding, 
and clearly referable, some to Thrakian affinities, and 
others to Skythian. Amongst these last are classed, by 
the native Afghan genealogists, a number of tribes bearing 
Rajput names referable to the Saka Skythian races, of later 
arrival in India than the Naga Skythians above mentioned, 
but earlier than the Jata Skythians who dispossessed the 
Greeks of Baktriana, and swarmed into India at about the 
same period that other Jata hordes of their kindred surged 
westward into Europe, as Jutes, Goths, and Vandals, the 
Jit> Jat, and Mandan of our Indus valley tribes. 

Coupled with these are certain other tribes whose names 
are found neither in the early Greek nor Sanskrit writings, 
but appear, some of them only, for the first time in Muham- 
madan authors of comparatively recent times, and, most of 
them, in the modern tribal nomenclature of the country. In 
this category are included representatives of the Alexan- 
drian Greek conquerors, and later Turk and Mughal in- 
vaders, commonly designated Tatar ; though the Tatar 
proper belongs to a much earlier period, being mentioned 
in the Mahabharat as the Tittar, along with various tribes 
of Turk race. 

The above brief sketch conveys some idea of the com- 
posite constitution of the existing population of the Afghan- 
istan to which our inquiry is directed. The various race 
elements composing it afford so many subjects for special 
study and research, as to when and under what circum- 
stances they came into the localities they now severally 
occupy in that country. In one or two instances I have 
ventured to indicate the origin of tribes whose true deriva- 
tion was previously unknown and altogether unsuspected 
even by the very people themselves ; although their persis- 
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tent avowal of descent from a source different from that of 
any of the other peoples amongst whom they dwell, would 
have led one to expect the survival of some tribal tradition 
relating to their origin ; but if such formerly existed, as is 
very probably the case, it has long since been forgotten 
under the levelling influences of a jealous Muhammadanism, 
combined with the ignorance attending degradation and 
barbarism. So that now, though the knowledge of a dis- 
tinct racial origin survives, there is no legend, token, or 
tradition amongst the people to point out where the dis- 
tinction lies ; and in default of better information they are 
content to receive, certainly with more or less of indiffer- 
ence, if not incredulity as well, the silly fables concocted for 
them by Musalman priests as full of religious zeal as they 
are empty of historic lore. 

The remarks just made in reference to some two or three 
particular tribes of Afghanistan may be appropriately ex- 
tended to most of the others of old date in the country. 
The absurd etymologies and stupid stories of the Musal- 
man genealogists in explanation of the names borne by 
various Pathan tribes have done much to obliterate the 
memory of traditions formerly current amongst the people. 
But, fortunately, proper names have seldom been distorted 
beyond recognition, in the case of the larger and better 
known tribes at least ; although, not unfrequently, some of 
the lesser clans . have adopted purely Musalman surnames 
to the total effacement of the original patronymic ; even in 
these, however, the old name sometimes still lingers as 
an alternative appellation, or it is preserved as the ancient 
designation by neighbouring tribes. The tribal traditions, 
though largely corrupted under Musalman influences, for 
the most part retain some faint clue to, or hazy feature of, 
the original ; a lucky circumstance which sometimes enables 
the investigator to connect the garbled account with some 
corresponding record of authentic history. 

For instance, there is the Baraki tribe of Kabul. This 
tribe is in Afghanistan acknowledged to be of different 
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origin from all the other peoples amongst whom they 
dwell. But nobody mentions the existence of any tradition 
as to whence they originally came ; though themselves and 
their neighbour tribes with one accord declare that they 
were planted in their present seats in the Logar. valley of 
Kabul by Mahmud of Ghazni. But they say, with one 
accord also, that they are by descent neither Afghan nor 
Pathan, being excluded from their genealogies ; further, 
they say that they are neither Turk nor Tajik, nor Ghilzi 
nor Kurd, nor Hazarah nor Mughal. In fact, of the Baraki 
tribal traditions really nothing is known for certain, and 
next to nothing of their peculiarities in respect to domestic 
manners and customs. They are known to use a peculiar 
dialect of their own amongst themselves, though ordinarily 
they speak the vernacular of the district in which they re- 
side ; those dwelling about Kabul using the Pukhto, and 
those in Kunduz and the Tajik States north of Hindu Kush 
using the Persian. Of their own Baraki dialect very little 
is known to others, and from the very meagre vocabularies 
of it which have hitherto been obtained no definite opinion 
can be formed, though it is probable that careful examina- 
tion would disclose a great majority of Greek elements. 
The Baraki are a fine manly race, of generally fairer com- 
plexion than those amongst whom they live, and are some- 
times quite as fair as Englishmen ; at least, I have seen two 
such. Amongst the Afghans they enjoy a reputation for 
intelligence and bravery superior to the ordinary standard 
of those qualities amongst their countrymen, and are 
credited with a loyalty to the ruling Barakzi dynasty so 
marked as to obtain record in the writings of contemporary 
native authors, and attested by their almost exclusive em- 
ployment as the palace guards at Kabul since the time of 
the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan. 

The Baraki possess their own hereditary lands, castles, 
and villages, and are principally engaged in agriculture and 
sheep-breeding, though many take service in the regular 
army, and some engage in trade as caravan merchants. 
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They are said to have formerly been a very numerous and 
powerful tribe, holding extensive territory throughout the 
country from Kunduz and Indarab, north of Hindu Kush, 
to the Logar valley and Butkhak in the Kabul district, and 
to Kanigoram on the Suleman range; but now they are 
much reduced and scattered, their principal seats being in 
the Baraki castles of Logar, where they are agricultural, 
and in the Khinjan and Baghlan districts of Kunduz, 
where they are pastoral; they have lesser settlements in 
Kaoshan district on Hindu Kush, and in Kanigoram dis- 
trict on the Suleman range. They are reckoned at be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand families altogether, half 
the number being south of Hindu Kush and the rest to its 
north. In this latter direction their chief place is the vil- 
lage of Baraki in the Baglan district of Kunduz ; and this 
appears to have been the original settlement of the tribe in 
this part of the world. For it is said, as above noted, that 
they were planted in Logar by Mahmud of Ghazni (in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century), who afterwards gave them 
certain lands in Kanigoram as a reward for their services 
in his expeditions into Hindustan. As to the origin of the 
Baraki nothing is known by the Afghans ; by some they 
are classed amongst the Tajik, and by others they are 
reckoned as Kurd ; whilst the Baraki themselves prefer to 
be considered as Arab, perhaps of the Koresh tribe, that 
convenient refuge of so many of the wild tribes of these 
parts, who on entering the fold of the ennobling faith be- 
come ashamed of their poor relations, and willingly forget 
all about their early parentage. The foregoing is what we 
learn from the local sources of information available amongst 
the people themselves. 

But from our more extended inquiry the Baraki of 
Afghanistan appear to be no other than the modern repre- 
sentatives of the captive Greeks who were transported, 
in the sixth century before Christ, by Darius Hystaspes, 
king of Persia, from the Libyan Barke to the Baktrian 
territory, as recorded by Herodotus, who further tells us 
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that the village which these exiles there built and called 
Bcirke, was still inhabited in his time, which was about a cen- 
tury later. It appears also from the passage I have quoted 
in this connection from Arrian, that in the time of Alex- 
ander s campaign in Baktria, say a century later again, the 
descendants of these Birkai, or Barkaians, were still there; 
and not only so, but also that their true origin was known 
to the followers of Alexander. For although Arrian does 
not mention the Barkai by name, it can be only to them 
that he refers when incidentally mentioning the Kyrenes or 
Kyreneans in the passage above referred to. For other- 
wise what could Kyreneans be doing in this distant part of 
Asia ? If they were not the descendants of those who 
had been transported to this very tract by Darius from 
Barke, a colony of Kyrene, then who were they ? From 
the tenor of Arrian s account it would seem that these 
Barkai in Baktria were recognised as the posterity of the 
exiles from Kyrene, and that the history of their presence 
there was so well known at that time as not to require 
any special explanation in mentioning them by the name 
of the country whence they had originally come. Besides, 
it is probable that in their passage of the K^oshan Pass 
over Hindu Kush, at that time in the possession of these 
Kyreneans, as it is now of the Baraki, the Makedonian 
army received succours in the form of supplies and guides, 
which the historian, bent on magnifying the exploits of 
his hero, would not care to lay too much stress upon. 
The district in Baktria to which the Barkai of Herodotus 
were transported would appear to be the present Baghlan ; 
and the existing village of Baraki there probably marks 
the site of the village they there built and named Barke. 
In the text of my " Inquiry into the Ethnography of 
Afghanistan,'* I have preferred, rightly or wrongly, the 
Baraki in Logar as the original settlement of the Barkai 
in these parts, because of its being the better known of 
the two ; though the Baraki in Bughlan accords best with 
the situation indicated by Herodotus — the district in Bak- 
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tria — whilst th-e other is in Baktriana, or the wider territory 
of Baktria proper. 

There was another body of Greek exiles recorded to 
have been settled, by Xerxes after his flight from Greece, 
in much the same part of this Baktrian country ; namely, 
the Brankhidai of Milesia on the Hellespont. According 
to Arrian s account, their posterity settled in Sogdia, w-ere 
exterminated, and their village there levelled with the 
ground and effaced altogether by Alexander, in punish- 
ment, it is alleged, of the crime committed by their grand- 
sires at Didymus. It is probable, however, that this 
punishment only involved the people of one particular 
village ; many of their kinsmen residing elsewhere escaping 
the fury of Alexander. Anyhow it seems that traces of 
the posterity of these Brankhidai are still to be found in 
Afghanistan ; where, indeed, formerly they seem to have 
been a numerous and widely-distributed tribe, to judge 
from the several different places bearing their name. 

The original settlement of the Brankhidai, when trans- 
ported into Baktria, appears to have been in the modem 
Indarab district, north of Hindu Kush ; where there still 
exists, in the hills to the east of Khost and bordering on 
Badakhshan territory, a canton called Barang or Farang, 
inhabited by a people called Barangi, and classed among 
the Tajik population. They may represent the ancient 
Brankhidai or Brankhoi, and perhaps in their original settle- 
ment in Baktria. There is another place not far distant 
referable to the same people, and situated to the west of 
Indarab, and on the south slope of Hindu Kush ; namely, 
Barangan, or Farang^, a cluster of villages in the Ghor- 
band district ; the name is the plural form of Barang, and 
a native of the place would be naturally called Barangi. A 
few miles from this place, is a very ancient lead mine, un- 
used for ages, and its existence apparently unknown to the 
people of the neighbourhood till its discovery by Dr. Lord 
in 1839-40; to judge from his description of it, the mine 
might well have been the work of Greeks, perhaps of the 
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Brankhoi, our Barangi, of the vicinity. The shaft, it is 
stated, descended one hundred feet perpendicular before 
it reached the ore ; and the galleries had been run and the 
shafts sunk with a degree of skill that showed an acquaint- 
ance with the lie of the mineral, and an engineering know- 
ledge that could scarcely be exceeded in the present day. 
Besides the above-mentioned, there is another district 
called Barang in the Nawagai division of Bajaur on the 
Indus border ; probably so named after its former settlers, 
of whom traces might possibly be brought to light by local 
inquiry. There is also a village called Farangi in the 
Koh-daman of Kabul, and another called Farangabad or 
Piringabad in the Mastung Valley, south of Quetta in 
Balochistan ; both names are different pronunciations of 
Barangi, which is the same as the Greek Brankhoi, of 
which Brankhidai is a derivative. But besides these traces 
of Barangi occupancy, we have a clan of that name form- 
ing a division of the Syini branch of the Lodi-Afghan, and 
comprising numerous sections as shown in our ** Inquiry." 
The above-mentioned Baraki or Barkai, and Barangi or 
Brankhoi are both instances of Greek settlements in this 
remote frontier of ancient Persia at a period antecedent 
by several generations to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great. Inquiry would, no doubt, lead to the discovery of 
many other instances of Greek cities and colonies surviving 
to our day, and probably by names but little altered by the 
lapse of centuries, the changes of revolutions, and the sdc- 
cession of dynasties. In the modern town of Andikho^, 
and the existing tribe of Shekh Ali, both within the area 
of the ancient Baktria proper ; our ** Inquiry," shows the 
one to represent the Antiokhia built as a Syrian city by 
Antiokhus the son of Seleukus ; and the other to represent 
the Greek Aioloi, who, it would seem, colonized this part 
of the country in considerable strength, perhaps, as the 
chief or foremost tribe amongst those constituting the 
'support of the Greek kings of Baktria. But these are 
by no means the only Greek names that our "Inquiry" 
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has brought to notice, as will be seen by reference 
thereto. 

The Alexandrian conquest of the Persian Empire no 
doubt brought about great and important changes in the 
population of the country. But it would appear that the 
Greek element had already become strongly diffused more 
or less throughout the wide extent of that sovereignty for 
centuries before the birth of Alexander the Great; and 
very likely this circumstance, in its way, contributed to the 
celerity and success of the military achievements of that 
great conqueror. Each of the four great divisions of the 
ancient Greeks — the lonoi, the Aioloi, the Doroi, and the 
Boioi — had for nigh a thousand years prior to the Makedo- 
nian invasion, established powerful and flourishing colonies 
in Asia Minor, and these, in the pursuit of their own in- 
terests and affairs, were the means of bringing the sove- 
reigns of Persia and Lesser Asia into more or less close 
relations, hostile or otherwise as the case might be, with 
the leaders of the ever unstable and turbulent Greek States 
in Europe. Further, it would seem that these Asiatic 
Greek colonies, at an early period after their establish- 
ment, sent out adventurous bands of emigrants, even into 
the far east of the Persian dominions. The lonoi 
(lonians), the Doroi (Dorians), especially, together with 
the Mysoi (Mysians), and Lydoi (Lydians), it would seem, 
advanced eastwards up to the borders of the Indus at a 
very early period, if we are to recognise them in the 
Javana or Jiina and the Dor or Dodh of the Sanskrit 
writings, and in the Musa and the Lodi of the Musulmans. 
Be this as it may, however, it seems that these several 
Greek tribes made numerous and powerful settlements in 
the territory of our Afghanistan during the period of the 
Greek sovereignty in that country ; for their names, in the 
formsi of J una and Yunus, of Dor, Dorh, and Dodh, of 
Aali and Ali, and of Bae and Bai, of Musa and of Lodl, 
appear frequently amongst the clans and sections of the 
existing Afghan tribes ; chiefly amongst the Pathan tribes 
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along the Indus border. Some of these, as the J una, Dor, 
and Bil have found a place in the Rajput genealogies ; 
not as true Kshatrya by descent, but as tribeless Rajput 
by adoption, on account of association and common national 
interest. The names Yunus and Ali are Musulman forms 
of the Greek lonoi and Aioloi. The Greek Akhaioi may 
possibly in some instances be represented by the Afghan 
Akk ; but there is a difficulty of etymology here, and it is 
more likely that the Afghan Akk uniformly represents 
the Akk tribe of the J^aga, anciently the dominant race 
in Northern India, and largely figuring in the Sanskrit 
writings. 

Besides the instances above adduced there are some 
other less known tribes or clans, which may possibly repre- 
sent the posterity of Greek colonists. In my " Inquiry " I 
have briefly adverted to the settlements of his own made 
by Alexander in the Indus provinces of Afghanistan, as 
indicated by Strabo ; and in another passage have also 
noted that, according to Seneca, the Greek language was 
spoken on the Indus so late as the middle of the first 
century after Christ ; if, indeed, it did not continue to be 
the colloquial in some parts of that valley up to a consider- 
ably later period still. Anyhow, from the statement of 
Seneca, above alluded to, we may conclude that the Greek 
language was commonly spoken along the Indus, say in the 
sixth generation, or nearly a hundred and eighty years 
after the overthrow of the Greek dominion in our Afghani- 
stan by the Jata. Who, then, were the people by whom 
this Greek was spoken on the Indus so long a while after 
the destruction of Greek sway in that region ? They could 
be none other than the progeny of the Greek colonists 
established there some two hundred years before the over- 
throw of the Greek kingdom of Baktria, above referred to ; 
a progeny, too, by Greek women, for it is the mother's 
language which the infant learns^ This is a conchision 
which should not excite surprise when we consider the 
numerous instances, recorded by ancient Greek and Roman 
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writers, of the employment of Greek women in the house- 
holds of the Indian princes and nobles of that day, and 
sometimes in the retinue of Greek ladies married to Indian 
sovereigns and grandees. There is no doubt that the 
Greeks accompanying Alexander freely took wives from 
the women of the countries they had conquered ; but after 
their rule was established under Greek kings, there is 
equally no doubt that the successive reinforcements they 
received from the home country were accompanied by moi'e 
or less large convoys of merchants, mechanics, menials, and 
emigrants, amongst whom was a no small proportion of 
Greek women. 

Moreover, it is to be borne in mind, that although the 
Jata deprived the Greeks of the paramount authority and 
kingly rule, the Greek was by no means thereby effaced, 
nor at once degraded by the conquest of the barbarian. 
On the contrary, he long continued to exercise the just 
influences of his superior knowledge and higher civilization, 
and probably also, as an honoured subordinate, was granted 
a fair share in the government and administration of the 
country from the paramount rule of which he had been 
deposed. As, indeed, is evidenced by the use of his lan- 
guage on the coinage of the new Sovereigns during several 
succeeding centuries ; as is attested by the art of his archi- 
tects and sculptors, the more durable relics of whose work 
are in our day so plentifully discovered in the ruins of 
former habitations throughout the area of Greek occupancy 
in this region ; as is visible in the Greek cast of decorative 
art, in the domestic furniture and utensils of the people, as 
practised by them at the present time ; and as is traceable, 
if I mistake not, in the presence of Greek vocables and 
derivatives in the very vernacular of the country itself. 
Results such as these could proceed only from Greeks 
naturalized to the soil, and maintaining their nationality 
and civilization, in more or less of integrity, for a long 
period after their fall from the high position and dominartlt 
authority they had possessed and exercised. With the 
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lapse of time, however, and the operation of dynastic 
changes, the Greeks of Ariana gradually lost their influ- 
ence through the resulting decay of their national character- 
istics, and finally — perhaps not before the rise of I slim — 
became lost to view in the common multitude of the Infidel 
of these parts ; along with whom they afterwards passed 
undistinguished into the fold of the Faithful, where we now 
find their descendants. 

• The Greeks were dispossessed of Baktria, and deprived 
of their rule in Afghanistan by the Jata — the Goths of 
Asia— whose tribes are largely represented in the popula- 
tion of the north-eastern parts of the country, and all along 
the Indus valley. But before proceeding to notice these 
later arrivals, we may here conveniently refer to the tribal 
constituents of the population of ancient Ariana prior to the 
Alexandrian conquest, or at the period immediately pre- 
ceding that great event. From the records quoted in our 
** Inquiry" it appears that the western portion of that 
region was inhabited by Persian tribes, amongst whom had 
intruded at a compiaratively recent date at that period — the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ, when Herodotus 
wrote — various hordes of the nomadic Skythians, called 
Saka, Sakai (Saxons), by the Persians and Greeks 
respectively. 

The Persian tribes mentioned by Herodotus, and stated 
to have been exempt from the payment of tribute — and 
probably for the most part inhabiting Persia proper — were 
the Pasargadai, the Maraphoi, and the Maspioi ; the Pan- 
thialai, the Derusiai, and the Germanoi, who were all hus- 
bandmen ; and the Daoi, the Mardoi, the Dropikoi, and the 
Sagartoi, who were all nomads. These were the principal 
tribes of the Persians, and they are enumerated by Herodotus 
in the three separate groups as above distinguished. Of these 
the first group comprised the tribes of the royal family and 
ruling cUsses. Of the three names given, the first in the 
.list and the noblest of all, Pasargadai, is rather a descriptive 
title than a tribal patronymic. The name seems to be the 
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Greek form of the Persian Pisar Kada — ** Sons of the 

House," which was probably the colloquial term applied to 

the tribe to which the royal family belonged. In fact, as 

Herodotus says, "among them (the Pasargadai) is the family 

of the Akhaimenides from which the kings of Persia are 

descended." That is to say, one of the Pasargadai, or 

Pisar Kada clans, was called Akhaimenes, which is probably 

the Greek rendering of a native name — perhaps Aka- 

manush, or " Men of the Ak^ race " ; the Ak^ being a tribe 

of the Niga, to which also belonged the Mada, or Medes. 

The tribe in which this Akhaimenes, or Akamanush, clan 

was incorporated, was probably the Kurush (so named after 

the Kuru, another great tribe of Niga race), from which 

Cyrus (Kurush) took his name. The Kurush, as shown by 

our " Inquiry," are still largely represented by that name in 

our Afghanistan ; of which country itself the Persian king 

Cyrus was not improbably a native. The Maraphoi may 

be represented by the Maruf sections found in some of the 

Pathan tribes ; the name may also be connected with the 

Maruf district to the south of Ghazni along the western 

skirt of the Suleman range. The Maspioi may stand for 

one of the clans of the great Aswa tribe celebrated in the 

legends of antiquity relating to this part of Asia ; the name 

is most likely the Greek form of Meh-aspa^ in the colloquial 

Meh'Isap, ** the great I sap,'' and may be now represented 

by the Isap, Isapzi, or Yusufzlof Afghanistan, the Aspioioi 

Strabo and Arrian. 

The three tribes in the second group — Panthialai, Derusiai, 
and Germanoi — all of whom were husbandmen, evidently 
represented the settled agricultural or peasant population 
of the Persian race. The last named is represented now-a- 
days by the people of the province of Kirman, in the south- 
east of the modern Persia ; but it is probable that formerly 
ia branch of these Kirmani had an occupancy on the Indus, 
where they gave their name to the Kirman district watered 
by the Kufam river. The Panthialai also, it would seem, 
formerly had a settlement on the Indus border, for' we have 
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A district, in the Mahmand hills north of Peshawar, called 
Pandiali, which probably took its name from this tribe of 
the Persians ; the Pandiali are not now found as a separate 
territorial tribe in Afghanistan, though it is probable that 
traces of them exist among the Tajik population. The 
Derusiai are now represented in Afghanistan by the Darazi 
or Darzai tribe inhabiting the Ghor hills to the east of 
Herat, and supposed to be a branch of the Druses of the 
Lebanon in Syria. 

The third group comprises the four tribes, Daai, Mardoi, 
Dropikoi (Derbikoi of Strabo),,and Sagartoi, all nomades. 
Each of these tribes is represented in our Afghanistan ; the 
two first named by the D^hi clans of Haz^rah, among which 
is one called D^hi Marda ; they are probably more fully 
represented among the Ily^t of Persia. The Dropikoi, I have, 
in our ** Inquiry" supposed to be represented by the Rajput 
minstrel clan Dharbi or Dharbiki^ from the similarity of the 
name to the Derbikoi of Strabo; though the Rajput are not 
supposed to have come into these western borders of ancient 
Ariana at this early period ; but they may have been adopted 
into the Rajput genealogies, like many other tribeless clans 
of Rajput. The Sagartoi are not found by that name as a 
separate tribe in Afghanistan; perhaps they may be included 
among the Tajik of Sistan, or among the Ilyat of Sagarkand 
to the south of Sistan ; or they may be represented by the 
Sagari or Saghri clan of the Khattak on the Indus in 
Peshawar district. 

All the foregoing tribes were of the Persian race proper, 
and as such exempt from the payment of tribute. Hence 
their names do not appear among the nations named as 
composing the several satrapies respectively. Of these 
last, the tribute- paying nations, Herodotus furnishes us 
with the names of a considerable number, whose territories 
lay in the different satrapies or provincial governments 
which were included within the geographical limits of the', 
ancient Ariana — our Afghanistan — as defined at the outset! 
df our " Inquiry." Almost every one of these nations is to- 
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day represented among the inhabitants of Afghanistan by 
tribes bearing similar names, and situated in the correspond- 
ing satrapies, so far as the position and extent of these are 
determined by the identity of nomenclature. 

For instance, the second satrapy, comprising the Mysoi, 
the Lydoi, the Lasonoi (called in another passage Kabaloi 
Meionoi), the Kabaloi, and the Hygennoi, is shown by our 
** Inquiry" to have occupied that central portion of our Af- 
ghanistan which is contained between the Kabul and Hel- 
mand rivers on the north and west, and bounded by the 
Suleman and Khojak Amran ranges of mountains on the 
east and south respectively. In other words, the second 
satrapy of Herodotus comprised the modern Afghan dis- 
tricts of Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar together. Because 
the several nations mentioned by him as composing that 
satrapy are to-day represented in the area above roughly 
defined by the territorial tribes named Miisa, Ludi, Miyini, 
K^buli, and Khugini. The Lasoni are not now found by 
that name in this area, but they are represented in Balo- 
chistan by the Lasi, Lasoni, Lashiri and Lagh^ri, all 
variants of the original patronymic Las, after which is 
named the Las Bela province of Balochistan. The Liidi, 
-whose history as an Afghan people is fairly well known, are 
not now found as a separate territorial tribe in Afghanistan, 
having bodily emigrated to Hindustan in comparatively 
recent times. The others are all well-known tribes in the 
area spoken of. 

Again, the seventh satrapy comprised the Sattagydai, the 
Gandarioi, the Dadikai, and the Aparytai, "joined to- 
gether," as Herodotus states. Each of these nations I have 
show:n to be now represented by the Khattak, Shattak, or 
Sattag (for the name is met with in each of these forms), 
the Gandhari, the Didi, and the Afridi; and from their 
several occupancies along the Indus border, have marked 
out roughly the situation and extent of this satrapy. It lay 
along the Indus up to the eastern watershed of the Suleman 
range, and its northern extension of Sufed Koh and Khybar 
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range to the mountains of Bajaur ; and extended from the 
Bolan Pass in the south to the watershed of the lofty moun- 
tains separating it from the eleventh satrapy in the north. 

The eleventh satrapy comprised the Kaspioi, the Pausikoi, 
the Pantimathoi, and the Daritai. It lay athwart that just 
described, through the ancient Paropamisus, from the 
Arghandab valley in the west to the Kashmir border in 
the east ; being bounded in the south by the second satrapy 
above mentioned towards the west and by the seventh 
onwards to the Indus in the east ; whilst in the north it 
was bounded by the twelfth satrapy, to be next noticed. 
The Kaspioi I have supposed to be a tribe of the modern 
Kashmir country, and as such beyond the area of our 
inquiry. The Pausikai I have recognised as the Pisi or 
P^iki of the Rajataringini, the modern Pash^i of Lughman 
and Ghorband, and in the " Inquiry" have included the Bash 
or Bashgali of Kafiristan with them, though these last pro- 
bably derive from a different source ; from a later invasion 
of the northern Nomads, and speaking a different lan- 
guage, though probably of the same stock as the Pasi 
originally. The Pantimathi I suppose to be represented by 
the Mati of the Arghandab and Upper Helmand valleys. 
The Daritai are the Darada of the Sanskrit, the modern 
Dardu of Dardistan. 

The twelfth Satrapy comprised the Baktroi as far as 
the Aiglai, and is represented by the modern Balkh and 
Badakhshan, now commonly called Afghan Turkistan. It 
extends from the Murghab river on the west to the Sarikol 
Pamir in the east; being bounded on the north by the Oxus, 
and on the south by Hindu Kush and Kohi Bkba. It 
was here that were settled, several generations before the 
Alexandrian campaign, those Greek exiles from Kyrene 
and Milesia, the Barkai and Brankhai, whose posterity we 
have recognised in the Baraki and Barangi, at this day 
dwelling in the very seats originally allotted by Darius 
Hystaspes and Xerxes to their remote ancestors. And it 
was here that was established the centre of the Greek 
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dominion in this part of Asia resulting from the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great. What connection, if any, 
the one may have had with the other is a very interesting 
question for investigation by the historian and statesman. 
For not only have we here the posterity of the Greek exiles 
above mentioned, but also that of the Greeks who ruled 
this country as its conquerors and naturalized citizens for a 
period of two hundred years ; from 330 B.C., when Alexan- 
der took possession of the country, to 126 B.C., when his 
successors here were deprived of the government by the 
barbarian Jata. The Greeks took the country from the 
Baktri, whom, it would seem, they also deprived of their 
lands, for the Baktri were the only people who obstinately 
opposed the progress of Alexander after he had passed 
from Aria (Herat) into Drangia (Sistan). But however 
this may be, there are no Baktri now known by that name 
as a tribe in this satrapy. Their modern representa- 
tives are supposed to be the Bakhtyari (for Bakhtari, from 
Bakhtar, the native original of the Greek Baktria), now found 
settled principally in Persia, and scattered about sparsely 
in different parts of Afghanistan afe travelling merchants 
and carriers ; though they have small settlements in Kan- 
dahar, at Margha in Arghasan, at Draband in Kolachi of 
the Indus Derajat, and a few other places. In Balkh their 
place appears to be occupied by the Shekh Ali and Ali 
Ilahi, or Ali Ali tribes, whom I have supposed to represent 
the Aioloi Greek; and it is probable that representatives of 
other Greek tribes may yet be discovered among the so- 
called Tajik population of the petty States of Badakhshan, 
inasmuch as many of the existing chiefs and noble families 
of that country claim descent from Alexander and his 
followers. In later times a new racial element has been 
introduced into the population of this province by the in- 
vasion of Uzbak and Turkman tribes, mostly nomads; but 
in numbers sufficient to have acquired for the country the 
modern designation of Afghan Turkistan. 

To the north of this Baktria province, across the Oxus, 
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and to its west, beyond the Murgab, lay the sixteenth 
satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised the Parthoi, Khoras- 
moi, Sogdoi, and Arioi. Of these nations only the first 
named and the last come within the range of our inquiry. 
The Parthoi, who occupied the modern Sarakhs and Mash- 
had districts, are of interest to us as the nation to which 
belonged the celebrated Arsaki tribe, now represented by 
the Harzagi division of the Turkoman of Marv — a tribe 
anciently associated very intimately with the Greeks of 
Baktria, and which gave its name to the dynasty more 
familiarly known as that of the Arsacides. The name 
Parthoi may be the Greek rendering of the native Pars, or 
Bars, which means ** Leopard," used as the national designa- 
tion of the Koman or Turk Koman of these parts, accord- 
ing to the usage anciently current amongst the Skythic 
hordes. In which case the Parthoi of Herodotus would 
now be represented by the Turkman tribes of the Marv 
country, who have recently become subjects of the Russian 
Empire. The Arioi occupied the modern Herat country, 
and are now represented by the Herati, the Haravi of 
Muhammadan writers, and perhaps the Haraya of the Raj- 
put genealogies. They are not now known as a distinct 
territorial tribe by that name in the Herat province, but 
are scattered about in isolated families all over Afghanistan, 
chiefly in the larger cities and centres of town population, 
where they are engag.ed as scribes, shop-keepers, artisans, 
and so forth. 

To the south of the Herat province, the ancient Aria, lay 
the fourteenth satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised the 
Sagartoi, the Sarangoi, Thamanai, Utoi, Mykoi, " and 
those who inhabit the islands on the Red Sea, in which the 
king settles transported convicts/' This satrapy is repre- 
sented by the modern Sistan province and western Makran. 
Of these nations, the Sagartoi have been mentioned above 
as nomads, and described among the principal Persian 
tribes who were exempt from tribute. Here we have them 
again, but included among the nations paying tribute. The 
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Sarangoi were the same people as the Zarangoi and Drangai, 
inhabitants of Drangia, the modern Sistan, in which country 
the site of their capital city is now marked by the ruins of 
Zarang. The name has been revived in modern times in 
the national appellation of the Durani, as explained in our 
" Inquiry," though probably the tribe itself is now repre- 
sented by the Kayani of Sistan, a Persian tribe of ancient 
date, supposed to be the same as the Kakaya of the San- 
skrit writings, and to include the existent Kakar Pathan of 
the Suleman range, who are called Kayan, Kaikan, and 
Kaikanan by Muhammadan authors. The Thamanai are 
the modern Tymani of Ghor. The Utoi are now repre- 
sented in Afghanistan by the Utman tribes on the Indus 
border, to which quarter they migrated from the Kandahar 
country in the fifteenth century as described in our " In- 
quiry." The Mykoi I have supposed to be represented 
in Afghanistan by the Maku, though probably they are 
better represented in Persia — along with the Uti, also — by 
the Muki. 

The remaining portion of ancient Ariana was covered 
by the seventeenth satrapy of Herodotus, which comprised 
the Parikanoi and Asiatic Ethiopians. It lay to the south 
of the second satrapy, first above mentioned, and is repre- 
sented by the modern Balochistan. The terms used by 
Herodotus to designate the natives of this satrapy are 
somewhat indefinite, though they may be comprehensive 
enough. The Greek Parikanoi seems to be a close tran- 
script of the Persian form of a Sanskrit designation ; of 
Parikan, the Persian plural form of the Sanksrit Parva-ka, 
which means ** of the mountains," or "mountaineer"; and 
may represent the Brahwi of Eastern Balochistan, or the 
Kalat Highlands. The Asiatic Ethiopians evidently refers 
to the various Kush, Kash, Kach, Kiij, or Kaj tribes, after 
whom the country is still named, in its great divisions of 
Kach Gandava and Kaj Makran. The principal of these 
tribes was the Gadara, after which people the country was 
called Gadrosia by the later Greeks. They seem to be 
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the same people as the Garuda (Eagles) of the Sanskrit 
writings, the inveterate foes and destroyers of the Naga 
(Snakes). They are now represented by the Gadari of Las 
Bela. Another was the Boledi (mentioned by Ptolemy), 
and whose real name seems to have been Bola, probably 
deriving from the Assyrian (Asura of the Mah^bh^rat) 
Bael, Bal, or Bel. In the foregoing enumeration we have 
the names of all the principal tribes, as mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, inhabiting our Afghanistan in the century preceding 
its conquest by Alexander the Great. In the Rcimayana, 
Mahabharat, and other Sanskrit writings, we have the 
names of many tribes dwelling in these parts at the same 
early period, some of which are identifiable with nations 
named by Herodotus, and others of which were probably 
included among their clans or tribes. But this is too long 
a subject to enter into now. Nor indeed have I touched 
it in the course of our " Inquiry " ; referring to which I would 
merely observe here, that among the various names appear- 
ing in the sections of the several clans and tribes of 
Afghanistan, many are recognisable as of Sanskrit record, 
and as such referable to a period antecedent to the Greek 
invasion. Thus, from Herodotus on the side of Persia, 
and the Sanskrit records on the side of India, we are 
enabled to obtain a fairly complete view of the racial ele- 
ments composing the population of Ariana at the time of 
its conquest by Alexander the Great. 

By the historians of his campaign, and the geographies 
of Strabo and Ptolemy relating to this newly-opened part of 
the world, we are furnished with a different nomenclature of 
peoples and provinces contained within the region to which 
our inquiry is directed. Some of these peoples are at once 
recognised as those mentioned by the earlier authorities 
above indicated, whilst others are explicitly described as 
tribes of the invading barbarians by whom the Greek rule 
and civilization in these parts was overthrown and ultimately 
destroyed ; but besides these there is a third set of names 
referable to neither of the preceding categories, and which, 
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though few in number, require further elucidation. The 
list of these tribes and their allotment in the three categories 
above mentioned is too lengthy for description here. I 
merely allude to the subject now, to point out that after 
investigating all the names of nations and tribes, in this 
region of Ariana, which are mentioned by the ancient 
authorities prior and subsequent to the Alexandrian con- 
quest, as above indicated, and adding to these the tribes 
introduced by the later Turk, Mughal, and Tatar invasions 
during the Muhammadan period, we still have a few tribal 
names the affinities of which can be referred neither to the 
one nor the other of the preceding sources. These tribes, 
from the similarity of names, I have supposed to represent 
the posterity of certain Thrakin and Lydian tribes assumed 
to have accompanied or followed the Greeks, who we know 
conquered, ruled, and colonized extensively this our 
Afghanistan some twenty-two centuries ago ; and who, we 
also now know, established the seat of their authority in the 
province which for several generations preceding had already 
been occupied by two distinct and more or less numerous 
settlements of their own nationality ; and the posterity of 
which earlier Greek colonists we now discover in the Baraki 
and Barangi inhabiting the very localities assigned by the 
ancient authors before cited to the original settlements in 
this region of the Barkai and Brankhai Greeks. Now, if, 
as seems to be clearly established, the posterity of the 
Greek exiles above described, first planted in Baktria 
in the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ respectively, 
have survived down to our day in the very tracts originally 
settled by their remote ancestors, surely we may reason- 
ably expect to find some posterity of those Greeks who 
during the two succeeding centuries at least occupied, if 
they did not also thoroughly colonize, this same region in 
vastly greater numbers, and under incomparably more 
favourable conditions, than were ever enjoyed by their 
compatriot predecessors above mentioned. 

The Afghan tribes which I suppose to be of Greek 
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ancestry, are the various clans and tribes called Ali or Aali, 
representing Aioloi, or Aiolians ; the clans and sections 
called Jiina or Yona, Javana or Yavana by the Hindus, 
and Yunus by the Musalmans, representing the lonoi, or 
lonians ; the clans called Bii, Bae, and Baizi, representing 
the Boiotioi, or Boeotians, for though in my " Inquiry "I have 
entered the name as Bai, dropping the affix, -zl or -khely as 
there explained, I should state that the name is invariably, 
so far as I am aware, met with as Baizl, and I cannot cite 
a single instance of its appearing as Bdt-khely though I 
know of no reason why it should not so occur also. Be- 
sides these names commonly found amongst the clans and 
sections of most of the Pathan tribes, there are, doubtless, 
others which have escaped my notice. I have, in my 
''Inquiry," suggested the connection of the Barak, or Barakzi, 
tribe of the Durani Afghan — the tribe of the ruling Barakzi 
Amir of Kabul — with the Baraki above mentioned, the 
representatives of the Greek Barkai or Barkaeans, of 
Kyrene ; and should further research establish the reality 
of such connection, we must reckon the Barakzi also as 
of Greek ancestry, the remotest of all to be found in the 
country. 

Regarding the other tribes, and the origin of the name 
Afghan, I must refer to the " Inquiry " itself ; for my intro- 
ductory /r/m has already much exceeded the limit at first 
fixed ; and in now concluding my remarks, I would beg it 
to be understood that my '' Inquiry " is what that word 
signifies, and by no means pretends to a complete elucida- 
tion of the ethnography of Afghanistan. The "Inquiry" 
contains what I have been able to put together in some 
sort of connected order in the course of a hasty gallop 
against time over the length and breadth of the wide area 
of the ancient Ariana, snatching up here and there, where- 
ever recognised, stray relics of the inhabitants of long by- 
gone ages, and tacking them on, wherever they seemed 
to fit, to those now dwelling in their former occupancies. 
Such a proceeding on unknown ground would have been 



